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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : AUCTIONS : BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED : CATALOGUES 


MAN 

Tha Journal of the Royal 


Sotheby’s 

FOUNDED 1 744 


at the Grosvenor Gallery. Bloomfield Place 

Thursday 2 1 st July 19R3 nnd following day at 10. 30am 
English Literature comprising Printed nooks, Autograph Letters and Manuscripts 

635 lots 

I Unstinted catalogue "Arvon” £5 
Enquiries: Ray Davids. Graham Baird and Felix Pryor 

Sotheby Parke Bcrnef & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, 

London WIA2AA Tel:0l-493R0M> Telex: 24454 SPB LONG 



LIBRARIANS 


RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN 

£19,923 x £468(3)— £21 ,327 per annum 

The Essex Library Service has a staff of 690 and a 
bookfund of £lm+. II serves a population or 
1,480,100. 

The County Librarian Is professionally responsible 
for the Library Service, In consultation (on defined 
matters) with the County Education Officer. 

The posihofder will attend and advise the Library, 
Museum and Records Committee which Is a 
standing Committee of the Council. 

Candidates should be Charlered Librarians with 
proven qualities ol leadership and management at 
a senior level in public library administration. The 
Library Headquarters is at Chelmsford which Is 
cenlrally placed in the County. 

Removal and dlslurbance allowances are payable 
In approved cases. 

Application form and further details from 
County Personnel Officer, County Half, 
Chelmsford CM1 1LX. Tel: B7222, Ext. 2017. 
Closing date 15th July, 1953. Previous 
applicants need not re-apply. 


Inner London 
Eduction Authority 
LIBRARIANS 

Applications are Invited 
from Chartered Librarians 
for ihe rollowliiD pasta:— 

Librarian Grade III (Salary 
£0.168 - £7,017 currently 

under review, plua £1.284 
London Weighting Allowance) 

1) Central Support Team. 
Centro far Learning Hu- 
aourcea. 273 Kennlnoton 
Lane, BEU. 

2) Sou tli ria Ids School. 333 
Morton noad. Southflelda, 
Marlon. SW1B. 

31 Crnfton School 6th 
Form Centre. Mnnwood 
Road, SE4. This is part-time. 
2314 hours a week, term-time 


J nly for a rixed term until 
uly 1984. Salary will be 
pro-rata of the full time rate. 


Application forma and 
further detail! from Person- 
nel Services Division. EO/ 

g atab 2/LID. Room 36B. 

aunty Hall, London BE I 
7PB. 

Plonsn enclose n stnmped 
addressed roolacap envelope 
for roply. Completed applic- 
ation torma to' be roturnsdnot 
Inter than Friday 15 July 
1 BS3. 

ILEA la on Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. LI 03 


Jteter Jolliffe 

327 FULHAM R0AP, LONDON SW10 9QL 
ENGLAND 
Tel: 01-351 2143 

Catalogue Number 27 of Modern Flrat Editions, which 

includes: 

Flrat edition! of book! by - Robert Byron (First Russia, Than Tlbst), 
Cyril Connolly (Ths Rock Pool}, Lawroncs Durrall (Pled Piper of Lovers), 
Ian Fleming (Casino Royals, Live and Let Die). John Le Carre (Coll for 
the Dead), John Fowles (The Arlsloa), Anthony Burgess (Inside Mr 
Enderby, The Worm and the Ring), T. H. White (Gone to Ground, They 
Winter Abroad), D. M. Thomas (The White Hotel), V. 5. Nalpaul (Miguel 
Street, The Suffrage of Elvira. A House for Mr Biswas), Flann O'Brien 
(The Third Policeman], P. D. James (A Mind to Murder), P. G. 
Wodehouee (My Man Jeeves), Robert Graves (Goodbye to Alt That, 
Antigua Penny Puce), Wyndham Lewis (The Vulgar Streak), Jean Rhys 
(The Left Bank), Charles Williams (Heroes and Kings), R. S. Thornes 
(The Minister), Brian Moore (The Feast of Lupercal), Freeman Wills 
Crofta (Man Overboard), Doris Leasing (The Golden Notebook), Mery 
Butts (The Death of Felicity Taverner), R. Austin Freemen (Fata do So?), 
M. R. James (Ghost Stories of an Antiquary), Ezra Pound, Elizabeth 
Bishop, Christina Rossetti etc. 

. PraeantatloiVSIgnad ooplas of books by - Max Besrbohm. Jocelyn 
Brooke, Agatha Christie, Len Deighton, W. B. Graham, Siegfried 
Sassoon, Redclyfla Hall, Russell Hoban, Ted Hughes, Holbrook 
Jackson, Philip Larkin, Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, John Le Carre, 

C. S. Lewis, Robert Lowell, Seamus Heaney, A. A Milne, Iris Murdoch, 
Joe Orton, Vila SackviHe-West, Salman Rushdie, Dorothy L. Sayers, 

D. M. Thomas, Derek Walcott, Edgar Wallace, Evetyn Waugh, H. Q. 
Wells etc. 

Manuscript Material, Letters eto by - Bernard Shaw, David Gaacoyne, 
Mervyn Peake, Thomas Hardy, Edward Thomas, Stevie Smith, 
Elizabeth Jsnnfngs, J. R. R. Totketn, C. 8. Lewis, Barbara Pym, Dylan 
Thomas, Robert Graves, Seamus Heaney etc. 

Proof copies of- Ariel, Tha Clockwofk Orange, Joumay without Maps, 
The Ebony Tower, and others by John Ashbery, John Le Carre, Malcolm 
. Lowry, Kurt Vonnegut etc. 

Books Illustrated by - Edward Ardlzzone, Edward Bawden, Eric 
Ravillous, Gwen Ravorat, Nicola Bayley, Jofin Nash, Paul Nash, 
Raymond Briggs. Reynolds Stone etc. 

The flrat books of - Ford Madox Ford, Paler Matthlassen, Algernon 
Blackwood, Ray Bradbury, Saul Bellow, William Buchan. Robert Byron, 
Arthur C. Clarke, Cyril Connolly, Roald Dahl, Francis Stuart, David 
Plante, SeamuB Heaney, Belton Cobb, Salman Rushdie, Sylvia 
Townsend Warner eto. 



from 

C.R. JOHNSON, RARE BOOK 
COLLECTIONS, 1 Gwmbank 
House, Atbot Square, Bouton, 
Altrincham, Chohire 


VEHTTHENEWBAROASN 

BOOKSHOP 
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SALZBURG STli DIIS IN BN 
GLISH LITERATURE CD. 400 
I b hubs available). Llat price 
14.000 DM: to clear. 8000 



The University of Aston 
In Birmingham 
University Library 
ASSISTANT 
UB^IAN 


laiuu available). Llat 
14.000 DM: to clear. 

DM the aat (£1700) or Indi- 
vidual coplne mostly at IS 
DM or 4 pounds. Inetltut ftlr 
Ajifllutlk und Ameriknnle- 
tlk, Unlveraltilt Salzburg A- 
3020 Salzburg Austria. LI 1 4 


County Council j 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
■V . . .. LIBRARY 

; ASSISTANTS 

-'..■Salary -rauha: E4.0H9 

•• *5.3*4 '<f*urrantly under rti- ■ ; 
...view) plua El.flaJ London 
, • weighting- Allowance. 

Vacancies eel fit for Library 

C aalatants to workitn Collnim 
Ibrarlee. . tha Central Library 
Resource! Service Bi*d ,pcId«- 
. <bly lit Slihoul Librarian. ■ 

Applli'iillanl arn .Invited 
Train peoplti who have coinr 
Plated °r arn about 'to 111111 - 
pleta full Unin studios ut l.lb- . 
■ rary School anil ani:k 'Ihn 
apportiiillty :lo wqrH In ,u rin-r 
ognlsed' Library, tp. loniplnte 
, . the period of. epprovnd Bar- 
ytes or froth Graduates' who ' 
wish to (lain' nxpnrleiire bn- 
rora going to Library School. 

• Pull details and an anpllra-* 
lion form' from Pornonnel 
Service a Division. EO/Enub 
2. Room 30B. County llalJ. 
SE1. Salt addressed foolscap 
envelope ^ilo^so. Closing date 

ILEA Is ap Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. L103 

North Tyrteslde 
Metropolitan 
Borough % CounolI 
PRINCIPAL 
CHILDREN'S 
: LIBRARIAN APB /. 


• English Department ' 
Aristotle University 

of Thessaloniki 
• Greece 

, Post dvflriiai 

LIBRARIAN 

Dulles: .To lntrodiicn a 
■ clasal ricu t log syntain td the 
Library; claaalTy and rata-’ 

lopUn existing Monk. raVlBfV 

.’and acquire - stock: and to. 

train atMfr and students tn 
research .techniques mid lib- 
rary lisa. 

Quiilillcntlona: .• British ’ 

• csndldutne. batwaan 25—43 
must hnvp a degree In Ennllsh 
literature. PC qualification In 


H 

rary 
goo 

.fi 

to those with 
In an aqndom 


Jbronan in an- 

Unlveralty Llb- 

ea should have a 

I roe with a po 
Innal quallflba- 
nca.wlll be given 

Pious experience 

tbrory. 


Llbrnrlonnlilp/ln formation 
studies. and at least 3 yaara 
OMparlence in academic librar- 


ies. Must be able to work pn 
own Inlklnilvn. . Ability 
.apeak -Franch or . tnadarn 
O reek an ndvuntaga. 

Salary. 43,940 - 75.900 

Drachmas par months (134 
Dr. “ El .May 1093) pitta 
subsidy 1350— £575 1 nac 

month, depend I rtu on uual- 
If Icatinna nnd;arale. 

Benefits: Air Tare, bug nape 
allowance. 

Contract: One year con- 

tract, renewable, corpmenclnn 
.September 1983. 

Closing date, for Applica- 
tions: IS July. 

Reroronre: 83 D 59 T. 

For further detail" and .on 
application form. plnaae 
wtlia. quoting tha p.abt Va/ar< 
t-titflaa •'number oVBrssaa 


' Salary — Son! or Library Scale 
Grade IA — £7,190 to El 1 ,615 pa. 

. .Pgit Ut offored until 31 July 
1984 In the first Instance. 

Application forms and further 
particulars are available rrOm Mr 
.‘ A. u. Rees. University of Aston 
in Birmingham, Ooeia Oragn. 

, •, girmjmihnip B4 7ET (021- 
359 Soil ext. 4572) quoting re- 
ference number 83/92/TLS. 

-Ctart tag data for applications la 
92nd July 1983. L103 

FOR SALE & 
WANTED 


COLLECTIONS 

UBRARIESPU 


NS OF BOOKS 


UBRARIES PURCHASED 

.Our warfdwkta academic and 

K ) customers require aarty 
on a wide range ol subjects. 
We would t)e pleased, therefore, to 
purchase (or advfsd.on tha proper 
disposal ol) any collection or ■ 
atcumufalton of books In anyfleld;. 
however unusual or obscure. , 
MICHAEL COLE OF YORK 
Antiquarian Bookaallera 
41 FOasgste, York. 0B04-31762 


HVJtMMRBON £LI»i Rnd Land- • 

^ p : ®£d B» = 


mm 

or Individual caplai at 17 
DM or 9 pounds, lnatttut rUr 
Annllatik und Amerjkanla- 
Ifc, UnlvaraitUt Salzburg. A- 
020 Salzburg, Austria. 114 


PUMMCR .Catalogue of anti- 
quarian and out of print 
book! fr-jom Pater Dal wood 

p * m, sn?4 


All advertisements 
are subject to the . 
conditions of 
acceptance o.f Times 
.Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. , 


NALBCTA CARTUBIANA cn. 
100 Ibbubb availablo). Carth- 
ualan Review. Llat prlao 
M 

_ _ _unl 

iaauaa mostly at 15 DM or 4 
I tut /Ur Anolls- 

araltHt aBlzburb, A-5020 
ALZBURO Austria. - LI 14 


20.000 BOOKS, Ml kinds, 

tn rlnnr linfiirii July 2Qth. 
SOIL dlHi'ituut lor tlin 

Sundays. 'TTPTw'- 

C ^,WT 0 °Vo,i?6N^ D *7^ 

Items. Datocilve Fiction. 
8F, Poetry, nnd. iianural 
litaratura. David p- 
Moyau, BaoKBoller. 41 
Tunltjy Road, London 
NWIO BjrT. Tolephoite: 
01-961 4995. LI 14 


THI QRZINLlST MOH1HLY. 
1.000 old baoka In each him 
Sample copy free. WrldiTi 
Books, EccloVflold. SlumM^ 

■'oOKFINdlNQ 0/P. infill 
hand. Worm Bookt, 36 Can 

y st. Jifgst .wf- tie 

BOOKS, all subiecla rram4it» 
turles. Catalonuaa rromYnua 
Antiquarian nooks. Tllllmfta 
Essex. 1H* 


AMERICAN OUT-OP-PmSI 
raadablaa and collecllfaja. 
Free Search Servlre, Prim 
quoted In atari Ingle inriah 
urfuce ahlpmaiit; aterliis 


ARAB WORLD BOOKS - 

,, Sid out-of-pil«W. Cnuda 


Wi a mil tbi 

OOKB. Relirinol f'^'j^ 

aWteV*®- 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


ANTHROPOLOGY. AKiuj^ 

ny. PrlmTtlvo Arts * ■_ o0 ,, 

•prr'- 

Qurmuny. — - 


MANUSCRIPTS edited and In- 
dexed, cu to log line ontl riBlo 
arranflod nnd. . updated. by 
word procassor. MIcrpMlm 
.rsndor avnilabla. Roullcduo 

S Bsaolatoa, 30 _ Woodlmyoe 

d. , London SWID. L123 


BOOKS. Seoul 
or oanerel 
for free l 
Clarks 1 J® 
LmiHPort. at 

MIDDLE, BAST 


ub la. A. C. Hull, 
itomi. TwIchenliBitl: 


kenliBitl- L iL- 


M/l TYFlRO olnr-tronli: lypu- 
wrltur. . JuHtiflnd marnlue. 
I'oinpatltlvn rnlos. Fust rail- 
able Bcrvli'O. 01-704 lfi.TI 

TOP CLABS Word PrqcortsiiiM nl' 
cut price rules. Contr,ii Laii- 
dan. 01-580 7076 Ll»3 

TYPING BBRVICB9 — . Manu- 
acrlpts, dgaiimnntn and trans- 
lallai|B C.I.ll.B. ,01-Sfll 3669. 


nono . ■ wiv-- 

=¥WYcIo..flvV8 L .8;«j: 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


wmmmmm Working for London 

-The Survey of London - 


LIAISON 4 
OFFICER 

,n:n lulfl - KlnwCrfif 
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METHUEN 


Methuen & Co Ltd 
II New Teller Lane 
London EC4P4EE 



Methuen Ik 
733 Third Avenue 
New York NY 10017 


The British Political 
Tradition 

W. H. GREENLEAF 

Professor Greenleaf has set himself the task of providing the first 
overall study of the major currents in British politics over the 
past century and a half - the British Political Tradition. 

Volume One, The Rise of Collectivism, establishes the central 
theme: that the most important feature of British political life 
Bince the nineteenth century has been the extension of the role of 
government at all levels. Volume Two, The Ideological Heritage, 
reviews the development of our three main ideologies - Liberal- 
ism, Conservatism and Socialism - with special reference to the 
ways in which (hey have affected or responded to the rise of 
collectivism over die past 150 years. 

Volumes One and TVvo appear together as the first instalment 
in this four- volume work. 


Volume One 
The Rise of Collectivism 
352 pages 

Hardback 0 416 15570 7 

£ 22.00 


Volume Two 
The Ideological Heritage 
. 592 pages 

Hardback 0 416 34660 X 
£26.00 


Second Edition 

The Songs and Sonets 
of John Donne 

Edited by THEODORE REDPATH 

This second edition by Dr Redpath of Donne's Songs and Sonets 
includes full notes, and a completely revised introduction which 
discusses the place of the Songs and Sonets in Donne's work and 
alongside that of his contemporaries, the critical tradition, 
literary, interpretive and rhetorical features, and the influence of 
Petrarchism. 

392 pages 

Hardback 0 416 85770 1 £22.00 Ex USA 


New Accents 

Narrative Fiction 

Contemporary poetics 

... SHLOMITH RIMMON-KENAN 

What U narrative? What is narrative fiction? How does it differ 
from other kinds of narrative? What features turn a discourse 
into a narrative text? By turning her attention to these and other 
questions Shkwttith Riramoo- Kenan provides a synthesis, of 
contemporary approaches to narrative fiction, considering in ' 
particular Anglo-American New Criticism, Russian Formalism, 
French Structuralism, the Tel-Aviv School of Poetics and the 
Phenomenology of Reading. 

192 pages * , 

Hardback 0 416 74220 3 £8.50 • ’ 

Paperback 0 416 74230 0 £3.50 ■ 

Poetry as Discourse 

. ANTONY EASTHOPE 

This book rots out to read the English tradition - from 
Shakespeare to EUot-asa single discourse, committed to certain 
assumptions about language, society and individuality, and 
denying others. A consistent basis for the canon is found, in the 
formal qualities of poetry, and especially in the use of iambic 
pentameter and a poetic technique to give the effect of an 
individual voice ‘really' speaking. Historical variations in the 
discourse are considered through analysis of poems by 

Ckalwu... .L ni! in . 1 
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American History 730 
Arab World 733-4 
Art 731 
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INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 



Literature andPiropug^nda 

• . * - . . A. P. FOULKES • 

The relationship between literature and propaganda is a complex 

Dmi-'MlhHp nhp * Irs ihi* KAaI#’- 1 ' ILL. j ' ■ 


■ • .ji, , ” • • ' 7 : 7 ■ - J bjaw psjyuia* ajiu >Y2r. J < 

■ dwnitiortj i of propajgaMaare^^ 

• uttOUgh a.wide range qfexarn pies. drawn frqiri cjiHdreri's liters- . ' ■* v 
lure* contemporary .ficuon, , So'viet Cultural' politics, riCwsraper 

■ ; . , reviewsandworks from Nazi Oerihady. vtf-i: : ; l r 

Hardback- , 0 4l?7l71|q i^£8,95;v ; iq /; 

■ X ■ ■>& WNJwck 0,416. 

i 1 '^r ; ' ^ t ■; to 


Adburoham, Alison Silver Fork Society [Donald A. Low] 

Baehr, Consuelo Nothing to Lose [Jill Neville] 

Benatar, Stephen When / Was Otherwise [Peter Kemp] 

Best, Geoffrey Honour Among Men and Nations : Transformations of an Idea [M. R. D. Foot] 

Bloch, Marc Les Rois thaumaturges [Peter Burke] 

Bowers, Neal Theodore Roethke: The Journey from I to otherwise [Neil Corcoran] 

Bradley,S. A.J. Anglo-Saxon Poetry [Malcolm Godden] 

Cahn, Walter Romanesque Bible Illumination [C. R. Dodwell] 

Carlton, Charles Charles I: The personal monarch [Roger Lockyer] 

Childs, John Armies and Warfare in Europe 1648-1 789 [John Rogister] 

Davis, Howard, and Walton, Paul (Editors) Language, Image , Media [Mary Warnock] 

Duck, Steve Friends,' For Life: The Psychology of Close Relationships [Liam Hudson] 

Eysenck, Hans J. , and Kelly, Betty Nichols ... 7 Do': Your Guide to a Happy Marriage 

[Liam Hudson] 

FEbvre, Lucien The Problem of Unbelief in the Sixteenth Century: The Religion of Rabelais 

[Peter Burke] 

Frame, Janet To the Is-Land: An Autobiography [Anne Chisholm] 

Friedman, Lawrence J. Gregarious Saints: Self and Community in American Abolitionism, 

1830-1870 [Duncan Macleod] 

Gall, Sandy Don 'f Worry about the Money Now [Richard Boston] 

Gallacher, Tom Apprentice [Douglas Dunn] 

G ASCOiONE , B a MBER Questforthe Golden Hare: With the perfect solution submitted by Mike Barker 

and John Rousseau [Patrick Kavpnaghj 

. Gupta, B ahabani Sen The Afghan Syndrome: How to live with Soviet Power [GttoPlck] 

Hammacher, A. M . and Renilde Van Gogh: A Documentary Biography [Caro! Zemel] 

Harrison, M. John The Ice Monkey and other stories [Colin Greenland] 

•JIeadley, John M , The Emperor and his Chancellor: A study of the Imperial chancellery under 

Gattinara [L A. A. Thompson] 

'.Hunt, William . The Puritan Moment: The Coming of Revolution in an English County 

, [Anthony Fletcher] 

.Ihlb, Sandra Ness Malory’s Grail Quest: Invention and Adaptation In Medieval Prose Romance 
, . ... i [Catherine La Farge] 

' Jayne, Sears Library Catalogues of the English Renaissance [Colin Davies] 

Johnson, Paul A History of the Modern World from 1917 to the 1980s [Hugh Thomas] 

Killanin.Lord My Olympic Years [Christopher Booker] 

Lacapra, Dominick , and Kaplan , Steven L. (Editor) Modern European Intellectual History: 

Reappraisals and New Perspectives [Peter Burke] 

McIlvanney, William Docherty. The Papers of Tony Veitch [James Campbell] 

Magnani, Luigi II mio MorandifUn saggioe cinquantotto lettere [Judi th Landry] 

Medvedev, ZhOres Andropov [Leonard Schapiro] 

Mitchell, Bruce, and Robinson, Frbd C. A Guide to Old English [Malcolih Godden] 

OSTtiR, Akos. and others (Editors) Concepts of Person: Kinship, Caste, and Marriage In India 

' " . ■*. ' [C. J, Fuller] 

Parkin, David (Editor) Semantic Anthropology [T. O. Beidelman] 

Prycb-Jones, David Cyril Connolly, Journal and Mehiolr [Julian Symons] . 

Ross, Alan Colours of War: War Artl939-45 * [Frances Spalding] - 

Rueckert, William H. Kenneth Burke and the Drama of Human Relations [Robert M. Adams] 

Serjeant, R.B., and Lewcock. Ronald (Editors) Sana: An Arabian Islamic city 

[Hugh Kennedy] 

Sosjn, J. M. English America and the Revolution of 1688: Royal Administration and the Structure of 

•«»/ 4. .. .. .Provincial Government [Peter Marshall] 

' -t* -tete'SffaWtoii] “ ; : 

- . Y ST^^pSrFRXNk(Edltor) . ThkStatutes Of Sir Walter MlldmayfotEmmahuel College 

* ' ' ‘ [Jeremy Catto] * 

-•TolobR.J. R.R.. TheMonstersahdthe Critics and Other Essays. Finn and Hengesi: TheFragment 

an(i ihe Episode. The Old English Exodus [Malcolm Godden]:. ' 

. i.JwNADme, Prudence. , The Making of Love ’■ [Anthony Clare] - 

Vassiutiqt-Ressi, Muwfet.8, U tytlerd'aQteur: Comment vlvent-itf [Richard Findlater] 
yoNFOwra-H^MENDo^CihusTOPH Tribes of India: Tlii^tmggle for Suyvivaf [F.G. Bailey] . 

/■ ' ' ■' V: GommentarY '! '. : • V> ■ : *■- •' ' 

■ ^lbltioM Pfintiy preadfitls and Comics: Engfch periodicals forchitdnn from Victorian times to thepresent 
rj.- infid Rutihi '' fxult L 'PSL : , (Beth pal Green Museum of Childhood) [J;S. Bratton] • 


■•’Reqialndera Eriekom 
- .vvTfE.I^wrencejind tout 


KOyal Court Theiatre) [Ronald Hayman] ' \ 

Id Debts (The Other Place , Stratford-upon-Avon; ^ 

• [H. R. Woudhuysen] It 
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The dance of language 


William Hi Rueckert 

Kenneth Burke and the Drama of 
Human Relations 

326 pp. University of California 
;9ress.£16. 

0520031997 

At the American Book Award 
ceremooies on April 30, 1981 .Kenneth 
Burke received the National Medal for 
Uterature - latest, perhaps last, and 


four years old at tne rime, ana 
approaching, therefore, the end of a 
career which can be described both as 
fragmented between half a dozen 
different disciplines, and mono- 
maniacal in its devotion to a 
cina|e approach to a single topic. 
Between 1924 and 1966, Burke 
published eleven books; he has wntten 
dozens of articles and hundreds of 
reviews; he has given lectures and 

E artidpated in conferences almost 
syond number. Of recent years, he 
has become the focus of considerable 
academic attention, with several 
studies being devoted to the exposition 
of his thought, volumes in the making 
of which he has collaborated actively 
and critically. He is the most 
explanatory of writers, and his 
explanations never quite add up; he is 
ridden by a thesis which so far has 
never failed to question, subvert, and 
frustrate its own completion. 
Consequently, his reputation is 
extremely various. Because much of 
his prose is knotty and forbidding, he is 
altogether unknown to the larger 
Ando- American readership; some 
philosophers and historians of literary 
criticism view him with total disdain 
as a muddle-headed, undisciplined 
spinner of speculations; a small but 
growing cult regards him as one of the 
great figures of our age, a seminal 
thinker and a prophetic teacher. The 
great majority of those who know his 
bits and. pieces, 


scattered across a publication record of 
more than fifty years. To complicate 
matters further, though Burke has not 
published a new book for seventeen 
years now, it is a matter of public 
record that he has written a great 
many, if not all. of the components of 
one, designed to draw together many, 
if not all, of the strands of his tangled 
thought. He has drawn upseveral plans 
for such a book, partly congruent 
with one another, partly diverse; as 
they multiply, it seems increasingly 
doubtful that the climactic 
Burkosophla will ever appear - 
especially since major elements of it 
have already been included in other 
collections. If it ever does appear, it is 
just as likely to undermine as to climax 
the structure already in place. Clearly, 
a short article about such a complicated 
figure will have to be highly selective. 


Robert M. Adams 

roughly, to the rest; and to the voluminous , may he lurking still other 
unpractised reader he offers excellent aspects of the basic Burke. But it 
advice on where to start and how far to is unlikely that anything, either 
go. In making these judgments, published or unpublished, will be 
Rueckert's occasional avoidances and found in the work of Burke which does 
abstentions are quite as significant as not relate pretty closely to the theory of 
his explanations. He is an earnest, language which he first called 
lucid, common-sense man who has "dramntistic” and then baptised 


devoted (by his own account) some 
twenty-five years to understanding the 
thought of Kenneth Burke. Where he 
falls silent before the complexities of 
an argument he would clearly love to 
explain, the reader, according to his 
temDerament. will want either to 


Both these terms are 


intimated in Burke’s first published 
book, Counter-Statement.) As he 
recites the famous lines ("Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, ’’ etc), Antony 
interpolates Burkean explanations of 
how the Roman audience in the play 
and the English audience in the theatre 
are being manipulated in their 
attitudes. ,T Your sympathies have been 


Burkean coinages, and both point to poisoned , Antony warns ms 
the study of language, its inherent audiences. “Caesar a conqueror, a 
energies and structures, as the central monarch by reason of his attainments? 
area of his concern. Yet he was deaf in one ear. He had the 

There are two ways to look at falling-sickness ... . Cassius was a 
Burke’s (or onv other man’sl literarv bet,er swimmer than Caesnr. . .. And 

critici^! in SsXTghtl'S f “V n n 'S: 0 L°"o E arfd o 

on wecific works ss EDolicd ciilicisni 1 storms nnu portents, nc appear 
onspeeme wom as apphea ^ ^ ni htgown _ so let hlm 

doctrine, a svlram Sc is tool for »“g- 1" 


and, on many matters indispensable 
for comprehension, painfully rudi- 
mentary. 

Fortunately, some handy short cuts 
are available. Though Burke's books 
appeared, over the years, under many 
different imprints, and were often out 
of print, the University of California 
Press (animated mainly by Robert 
Zachary) has lately made available 
most of the major volumes. ( Attitudes 
Toward History and Permanence and 
Change , the last two of the eleven, are 
promised for this autumn, with 
important Afterwords which Burke 
has thought it essential to subjoin.) 
Further, a substantial survey of 
Burke’s work by William Rueckert, 
titled Kenneth Burke and the Drama of 
Human Relations, originally published 
in 1963 by the University of Minnesota 
Press, has now been expanded, 
updated, and reissued, again by 
California. Professor Rueckert pro- 
vides an excellent introduction to 
Burke, generally sympathetic but 
occasionally critical, ana providing (I 
think) more grounds for criticism than 
it takes advantage of. Rueckert 
enables the reader who knows q bit of 
Burke to relate, that bit; however 


explain, the reader, according to his Th „ e are lw0 ways lo look at falling-sickness . . . . <~assius was a 
temperament, will want either to Burke’s (or onv other man’sl literarv better swimmer than Caesnr. . ..Ana 
plunge in or .0 cock an eyebrow. HESS J™. "'fd ol 

In the most general and elementary on specific works, as applied criticism; EfJldoMonwn P so let him 

of terms, then. Kenneth Burke is a and' as a self-contained body of ^ 

critic of literature, of language, and of doctrine, a system. There is room for thrnl^hfhe rihsof 

social relations. He has wSrkld most of overlap here] the difference is one of 

his life in and around academies, and degree, not of kind , but with Burke it is m PfiSn vch?c burdens 

written primarily for academic readers, important because, depending on the ° acifon 

Yet he never took even the basic AB direction of his interests, he writes in fSJJSfif 

degree, never followed the common two quite different ways. As a rule, the here brought to light 1 1 a i revmal of 

academic track, never tried to lake practical criticism is crisp, witty. ThfdV^^ 

possession of a "field;’. (An admiring piercing, somet.mes _ crude. Us E u \V a «itf,dS is reconstructed from 


uiuujib iw iigm 

one of Burke’s best aphorisms: w * 


possession of a “field . (An admiring piercing, and sometimes crude, us 
colleague once wrote that Burke's only predominant gift is for looking beneath 
real Held was "Burkology"; with lorma! structures and verbal patterns 
characteristic dry wit, Burke made to expose the psychic patterns 
known, in a little poem, that that was supplying them with energy - 
one subject he had always flunked.) emphasizing, thus, analytic undcr- 


one subject he had always flunked.) 
Though commonly characterized as a 
literary critic, because he first became 
known in that capacity, Burke has 
dealt in various ways and under various 
circumstances with aspects of 
linguistics, education, economics, 
technology, ecology, philosophy, 
sociology, politics,' history’, psy- 
chology and religion. He has been 
a poet, an aphorisl, a writer ot stories, 
and the author of a series of "epistles or 
declamations" to which tne word 
"novel” has been reservedly applied. 
For a while, he earned his living as a 
music critic; he has translated, mostly 
from the German; he has maintained 
with Marxism, Freudianism and 
Christianity bonds which are at once 
deep and ambiguous. These are simply 
some of the published aspects of 
Burke; among the. , unpublished 
manuscript materials, said to '. be 


standing at the expense of nppeQT- 
qnces and perhaps apprecin- < 
tion. In this respect, Burke is n i 
rather surprising romantic; he believes j 
in the expressive function of poetry for 
the poet, and, through a variety of i 
symbolic transfers, for the reader or > 
audience as well. His work as critic is 
often to deconstruct the poem's 
carefully packaged compound of 
subliminal attitudes by making 
explicit, sometimes the "inner 
atumdinal components of words, 
sometimes their “outer" associational 
complexes. A joyous piece of serious 
mischief from Burke’s first major 
collection of essays. The Philosophy of 
Literary Form (1941), is a rewriting, 
"in behalf of the play”, of Mark 
Antony's famous speech over the body 
qf Julius Omw,. from Shakespeare’s, 
drama. (The exercise was originally 


poem is the dancing of an attitude". 
Hero the attitude is reconstructed from 
the dance, which in the process 
becomes n sardonic Burkean, not an 
incamutory Shakespearean, perfor- 
mance. 

A more radical aspect of Burke’s 
critical nnalysis proceeds by looking 
intq the associational clusters of n text- 
seeking to discover, us Burke puts It, 
“what goes with what”. In itself, this 
does not seem even particularly 
original. John Livingston Lowes for 
Coleridge (1927) and Carolyn 
Spurgeon for Shakespeare (1935) had 
worked to identify characteristic 
clusters of imagery as constituent 
elements of a poem's effect. Burke’s 
interest in the motives underlying a 
text invited him to seek dominant 
values in ultimate terms, which though 
not actually present in the text could be 
sensed in disguised form behind it. 
Working from Freudian premises, 

■ Burke decreed that everything evil, 
r ominous or threatening in a poem 
s, could be understood as a . veiled 
r expression of Ihe "Demonic Trinity", 
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the three excretory functions of faeces, 
urine, and semen. Though classic 
mechanisms such as repression and 
avoidance might obliterate direct 
references to these fundamental 
human functions, varieties of word- 
play such as puns, off-rhymes, 
assonances, and distant metaphors' 
could imply them, and thus aiert the 
vigilant critic. 

This exercise Burke undertook to 
perform, with varying success. Nothing 
very surprising attended the 
demonstration * that Alice in 
Wonderland was largely concerned 
with toilet training (a more extended 
Freudian translation of /1/ice by Phyllis 
Green acre in 1955 left little to startle 
the knowing reader^. But when Buike 
proposed to reinterpret Keats's 
Grecian Urn Into Urine, and the 
vessel’s final message to mankind as 
“Body is turd, turd body”, he got as 
many shack waves ns one might 
anticipate. That the poem expresses 
some contempt for the mere life of the 


From time to time Burke calls on a 
literary text to illustrate a point or 
serve as a model for a demonstration; 
but he calls quite as readily on the 
social sciences, the philosophers or the 
theologians; and he works quite as 
cheerfully with popular novels of 


modest pretensions as 
acknowledged “masterpieces" 


with 


can work out an extended analogy 
between a naturalist logology based on 
words and Christian thelogy based on 
The Word. This isn't just an ingenious 
plav on “words", it is the basis for an 
ongoing mutual interrelationship by 
which the two disciplines modify and 
enrich one another, generating from 
their differences an ever-deeper sense 


body (as well as a shrinking from mere 
cold aestheticism) there’s no question; 


what one docs to a delicate stmeture of 
tonal values by reducing attitudes to 
their crudest ulti mates is another 
matter. The brute reductive potential 
of Burke's practical criticism was and 
stili remains a toad to be swallowed by 
those who find his larger theoretical 
formulations more than usually 
stimulating. 

In fact, Burke has turned 
increasingly and deliberately away 
from literary criticism ns the structures 
of dramatism and then logology have 
come to absorb his interests. Two 
exceptions are a considerable corpus of 
Shakespearean commentary and a pair 
of tributes to contemporary poets. 
Neither gives much opportunity for 
exercise of thecritical system, suen as it 
has became. His Shakespearean essays 
(on Othello, Antony, Coriolanus t and 
Tinion, most notably) artfully combine 
rhetorical analysis with the assumption 
that the prime work of a tragedy is to 
manipulate guilt. The criticism is 
notably intensive; each play is treated 
as a self-contained unit but with a 
recurrent interest in the vitriolic. 


Kenneth Bitrke photos rdphetTby Betty Eueckert, reproduced from Critical 
Responses to Kenneth Burke edited By William H. Rueckert { University of 
Minnesota Press, 1969). 

With or without .a “system” at his of their similarities, and vice 


disposal, Burke would be an ingenious, 
impish commentator an the human 
comedy; he has a bright, metallic mind , 
as exciting for its glints and flashes as 
for its solid constructs. But one doesn’t 
get from Burke, as one does from 
Northrop Frye, for example, a sense 
that systematic study of major texts 
went into the making of the intellectual 
structure. 


What, then, is the system? It is a 
theory of language and language- 
conditioned behaviour, built on a 
couple of very distinct attributes of 
human nature. Man for Burke is by 
definition a symbol-using animal, with 
an inherent and essential capacity for 
language. A direct* consequence of 
possessing language (and more than 
possessing it as an option, being 


versa. 

The Burkean system never tires, in 
Joyce's phrase, of “piling bildung 
supra bildung”; symptomatically, the 
final half-sentence of The Rhetoric 
of Religion is “but it’s more 
complies—” And this is why, in 
attempting to summarize Burke's 
“doctrine”, one is always haunted by 
the memory of innumerable little 
codicils and afterthoughts, 
reconsiderations and reformulations, 
which he is continually affixing to the 
work he has already done. The 
structure grows, not simply upwards, 
but sideways, and as it were from the 
inside out - as if the very statuesin their 
niches continued to enlarge by a queer 
kind of individual vitality, even while 
the cathedral Itself was still rising. 


^pe«7iye”hero; 5 kmT prototy£ ^ymitteB toil as wejiewmmitted'to. broadriS 
Burke refers to in a poem as “Saint «^g. breathing, and standing on our Studyi j; B works of literatures' with such 
TTiersites”. The character-trait, more “ , man 1 CM "? md t of a nreocniLtions in miml £»* m 

sphere otherwise unknown to nature,, 
that Is, the negative.' Language ana'ffs 
special gift tor'- the negative (as 
exemplified in the “thou shall nots", in 
“no trespassing” signs, policemen, 
legal codes, and property restrictions) 
melancholy* 1 -, nor does he give. any are at the root ofall morality, all order, 
weight to . toe . example of Jonsor/s all social hierarchy. Consequently they [ d i 0 JL 
sullen SeJanusMth Us “Aesopian” use . : ? r ? responsible for . an essential, an VQCa J„ 


frequent in satiric spokesmen than .in 
tragic heroes,' stirs Burke to acute but 
not always wide-ranging reflection i His 
approach permits Gttie reference, to 
historic Variables like those caught up 
' in - the catch-phrase “Jacobean 


preoccupations in mint 


concerned like Burke with discovering 
"what goes with what", which values 

g revail in a particular work or nuthor. 

ut the agile and vnrious dialectic of 
his system, animated by his own 
dogmatic scepticism, enables Burke to 
do this leap and peep work particulnrly 
well - to see structures behind surfaces, 
recognize functions behind facades, 
and define the special operations of 
“difficult” tragic heroes like Timon 
and Coriolanus. Though his analyses of 
Howards End and A Passage to India 
do not revolutionize, they deepen 
appreciation of those gentle books; his 
various sibylline commentaries on 
Coleridge build on and also enrich the 
work of his predecessors. 

But it is Saint Augustine’s 
Confessions that provide the critic with 
his happiest hunting-ground, for he 
deals here with a consummate 
rhetorician describing in powerfully 
charged theological language the 
central crisis of his own intimate life. 
Here “logology", with its gift for 
fanning out families of semi-cognate 
words like a deck of cards, for shuttling 
between high and low levels of speech, 
for seeing the personal in the abstract 
and vice versa, not only delights the 
spectator but illuminates the text. Like 
a lot of Burke's best work, his 
discussion of the Confessions is a 
personal performance, as with frock 
coat, white gloves, and strobe lights; 
yet as a demonstration of a slowly, 
matured and fully grasped intellectual 
system, it goes far beyond flash. The 
book of which it forms a part. The 
Rhetoric of Religion, must be 
recognized as high-voltage intellectual 
work, authentic as well as exemplary. 

And yet there is always something 
precarious about Burke’s work, as if he 
were deliberately courting danger or 
dismissal. On the way to where he 
knows he is going, he teases the reader, 
as Coleridge used to do, with 
blunderings and blitherings; he 
distracts, he delays, he tantalizes with a 
rag of gaudy terminology, only at the 
last minute to. . . . For example, 
Burke has a conviction that much 
which passes for sexual passion in 
courtship amounts in reality to covert 
social ambition. It's a relatively 
familiar point, and if one exemplified ft 
in Stendhal’s Lc Rouge etle Noir or any 


Venus is dearly the sexuawl" 
the poem, and the boar’s sES 
Adonis corresponds better to 
Revolution than to Zi? 1 
Shakespeare could have ft 
Hunting was not a middle-daw aS 
in Shakespeare’s day, nor did 
the overtones of acquisition 
forth; the objections are innumerable 
Seemingly unimpressed with hfcS 
allegory, Burke shifts briefly^ 
another one: Venus as mother-LI 
tries to seduce Adonis, a young*, 
suffering from Oedipal guilt; 
now converts appropriately * 
homosexuality. But this twist, L3 
undeniably it adds overton« S 
nothing to tidy up the poem, to whS 
Burke now proposes to apply , 
socioanagogic" Inteipretive wL 
And just here, where the idf. 
respecting reader must surely be oofo 
point of throwing in the towel, thins 
come abruptly clear. For in the cn 
process, 

emphasis is placed upon fe 
hierarchic mystery (the principle of 
secular divinity, with its ranee t& 
embarrassment, courtship, modified 
insult, standoffishness, its possible 
meteorological dignificatiom, its 
scenic embodiment in the wnidh 
equivalent of temples, ritual 
vestments, rare charismatic 
and the like). 
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Relaters, good or bad 


Liam Hudson 


Hans J. Eysenck with Betty 
Nichols Kelly 


by sentence, the connecting fabric of ' on his tests in order to become 


. ‘I Do’: Your Guide to a Happy 
Marriage 


The sacramental hierarchy first 
celebrated in Venus and Adonis is 
ruined by the action of the poem; order 
itself is overthrown. Venus has bun 
outclassed, Adonis, though paid; 
apotheosized, is lost in the process: the 
poem ends on Venus's bitter prophet; 
of a world turned upside down, Ion 
converted to endless cruelty a ri 
conflict. Burke's erratic yet trlurnphim 
analysis suggests a way in whkh 
Shakespeare's poem evokes from i 
world of secular status a cample 
mystery to which it gives himfakmr 
presence; it suggests a social shining 
..through a sexualstory. And 1 think lbs 
is a conclusion worth waiting and 
working for. 


. , other novel touched by the picaresque 
though, as tradition, demonstrations would be 
logology aspires to be more inclusive superfluous, absurd. Burke, more 
..u iirauaMuiK BiKiiBt uuiiwincii, than either, even Burke's best apergus, ambitious, tries to demonstrate the 
legal codes, a nJf property restrictions) ? en ? ce “. outs,de *“*■ special pattern of hierarchy overriding sexual 

. i * circumference of.concems, often look feeling in Shakespeare’s Venus and 

. blows. A further difficulty is his Adonis [A Rhetoric of Motives, 1950, 
jwicratic and often indescent pp 212-221). Venus as immortal 

of Imperial "TrSmi’T and a properly L’.. SSt .goddess relates to mortal Adonis in the 

aeVeOteonth-cfcntury discontents. To comprehensive and incisive study of, 
see' . the.- ■ .'plays . structurally, he l an gMge philology in - the widest 
sqtnbhtties seems ready tp reduce them PP^ble sense of the word *- cart be 1 
tq skeletons. By rio means does. he givo : bbth dipghostio arid therapeutic for the 
the" impression we get from, a less! human condition, ‘Toward a Better 
~ Life*' is not just the title of one of 

Burke’s books, it is a leit-motif of inuch 
of his work. ’ ' v \- : 

; , The special modern problem, as ’ 

Burke setts it, is the predominance in 


methoalcal man like Swinburne, of 
being immersed in the literature for ife 
. . own sake, anflabje to evoke, as fropi a 
.-keyboard, the full 1 sonorities of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramas Yet 


terms", ^terministic screens”, n the same way as the. aristocracy relates to 
Upward Way", and the Jike, While the middle class "with its ‘cult of 
they may account in part for the rage acquisition’ - Adonis as huntsman”, 
felt by _ professional philosophers with. The .boar must then be allegorized as 
work, they delight the the, lower orders. This is clearly heavy- 


Burke’s 

practised Burkeist with a sense of 
metaphorical amplitude, 1 of language 
being taxed to the utmost. In some 
degree, it ; Ik true, every critic " Is 


handed allegory, and in the-poem as 
written it does nqt work very well. 
Adonis Is not the aggressive and rising 
.middle class, he is tne reluctant victim; 


At his best, then, Kenneth Burkelii 
richly rewarding writer aboa 
literature, as about other topic*; h 
failures, which like- everything at 
about him are not trifling., nugpt be a 
-motoAbdbkitolience if he nad alta&d 
-whatthe ola-fashioned ttnnfeotogr 
used to call “followers” or “tfiscwK ■ 
Happily, this is not so. Those*®® 
attracted to Burke are drawn by® 
independence, his energy, “is toy 
irreverence; and the last is not tne lew 
of these. Applying it to him, wen 
more than ever in his spirit; his lhattS 
could not be so bold in the eix|i u“ 
were not ready sometimes to-sw* 
foolish along the way. One must pap 
thankfully what one can reccw 
overlook the failings as those of ■ gj 
man who took, many 

behalf when it would We ken e*yj» 

avoid them - and who merits, in ret * 
nothing less than our affection. , 


223pp. Century. £6.95. 
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his special angle of vision yields special life of technology with its limited 
insights into the purgative functions of vocabulary of scientism; thus man has 
wtu Deration, and their interplay with become the servant of his own tools 


the decking out of a satisfactory tragic 
sacrifice. 

The two essays on modern jboets 
Roethke and William Carlos 
Williams) offer a convenient approach 
to Burke r s intellectual “system 1 * for the 
special reason that they are completely 
untouched by it. The first is a 'quite 
straightforward account of Roethke ’s 
Imagery, the other an affectionate 
.personal tribute to Doctor Williams. 



and- the victim of a Cyclopean 
language, monocular In its focus on 
positivist facts. - Given this ; basic 
definition of , society and " its 
discontents, “dramatism 1 ' is Burke’s 
term for analysis and application of 
those myriad devices by which, in a 
society largely dominated by words 
aod a literature largely composed of 
them, men manipulate their innate 
guilt. The resources available to us turn 
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V Has -‘Seethtd ■ '• 

™ .much lOtov PM 

Coleridge, vrith^hcnttliihiyearly years 3 vine 
he, was fascinated, Burke dm turn tHeM 
metaphysical vein on or off as with a 
fight-switch. This ' * 

3 as., his "dentfal 

metaphysics jfroper. , . 

ultimate of thetne j. human rrtdtiVatiori.- ^nd _ 
Still, complications ivefe Inbyiihble; A^' ' hupiati rttf! 
hunlah motives . are Conditioned 


hens off -SOI* to be practically limitless. We may u H0<! UJ1 * / ' . may not 

Poetry is ; 

4 - Him) ,^eek torg) vehe^S ifi :■ . to^brihg joycc^^hd '^yicd inti ' 


poetry which has interesting corres- 
pondences to the mystical pattcrh of 
awakening, purgation, illumihatioii, 
dark night and union as ddfiqed' in 
Evelyn Underhill’s -Mysticism-, a work 
with whlph Roethke was clearly vCry 
familiar.' But even this thesis, which 
seems acceptable enough, at least in 
part,, is stated in an unacceptable way 
when we are told that “while Roethke 
have been a mystic, his 
, , . Unquestionably mystical”. 
^\v«u«ride^toiTOhblOgy finds ’a focup 


What that is Is most plainly stafedn 
the poetry towards the end ri. 

1 Lost Son sequence. P^SjJLizfsw 
suddenly; and uniquely, 

;hnto prose to complain abom 
■■pclluaiouk Jesus-smmmer 0^ ^ 

'things’’. Where. 
rage 
true' 
dious’ 


mings . wnere, nc 
rage of a rocking baarti Jjj 
trae dangerous mdlgoa tori 
dious” is dangerously iodimi * ^ 
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Steve Duck 


FriendJ, For Life: The Psychology of 
Qose Relationships 
lglnp. Brighton: Harvester. £12.95. 
07108 04814 


A quarter of a century ago, personal 
matters - friendship, marriage - 
seemed an unfit topic for research: 
intangible, and tawdry too, in that the 
nrivate subtleties of human exchange 


private — 9- 

might be turned, by means of research, 
into something public and dull. Such 
preconceptions nave since softened, 
intimacy has come to be seen as a 
mystery worth unpacking. Of the 
strategies open, the psychoanalytic has 
held the- most promise. Bodks like 
Laing and Esterson’s Sanity, Madness 
and the Family, and, more recently, 
Robert Stoller’s studies of sex and 
gender, have been received as espec- 
ially remarkable, in that they offer a 
glimpse into the abyss, the chaos that, 
habit can serve to disguise. 

Meanwhile, empirical research has 
plodded on its way; and summarizing 
statements are now beginning to 
appear. Of the books under review, 
one is a pot-boiler; devised for the fast- 
food market, by one of academic 
psychology’s most distinctive voices; 
the other a conspectus by a member of 
the up-and-coming. 

To those who still place faith in the 
'scholarly virtues, 'the style of Hans J. 
Eysenck’s . ; .7 Do’ is a shock. The 
reduction of research to toothsome 
morsels, each a paragraph or two 
long, with headings like “A fix on 
happiness", “Vive la -difference”, 
“Fcm(-inist) fatale7”, .and "Toying 
use of cartoons 
(some quite good) and of illustrations 
(uniformly dismal); ' arid the Inter- 
polation of questionnaires and 
summaries of other people’s research: 
all this makes for a sense of fun, but 
aim for muddle. While the professor 
and his ghost, Betty Nichols Kelly, 
nave been at pains to be clear, sentence 


argument suffers, and it does so both in 
detail and in the broader sweep. 

Professor Eysenck’s central con- 
tention seems simplicity itself. 
Some of us are born happy, others not. 

If we are born happy, we will usually 
have happy marriages; if not, we 
won’t. He also points out that while 
like tends to marry like as far as 
intelligence and personal attrac- 
tiveness go, like shows no tendency 
to many like In the realm of per- 
sonality. His recommendation to 
the young is that they should “know 
themselves”, and that they should seek 
mates whose personalities resemble 
their own. But if this means more than 
that the happy should know that they 
are happy, and seek out others who are 
happy, while the sad should know that 
they are sad and seek out others who 
are sad, this is not clearly explained. 

Without doubt, Eysenck has a sharp 
eye for detail and an inventive turn of 
mind. One looks for excitement, 
therefore, in the fine grain of the 
research he describes. Here and there, 
one finds it. He touches, for example, 
on the marriages of twins, commenting 
that when pairs of twins marry one 
another, the paths their matrimonial 
careers follow are in every observed 
instance the same. One would sorely 
like to know more about the matn- 
monial choices of identical twins, 
especially those reared apart. 
Unbeknownst to one another, do they 
choose (he same sort of spouse, and do 
their marriages come unstuck for the 
same sort of reason? Unfortunately, 
the professor and his ghost have 
already moved on. 

At another point, Eysenck reports 
that the happily married women are 
those who express higher satisfaction 
.with their sex lives than do their 
' husbands - a surprising detail, because 
it is usually husbands who report the 
greater satisfaction. We await 
elucidation. But what we get is 


more libidinous? And what of the 
implication that happily married 
women are happy not because they 
enjoy their sex lives, but because they 
enjoy them more than do their 
husbands? We are left in mid-air. The 
professor's mind , you sense , is 
elsewhere. 

... 7 Do" has been assembled on 
the premise that readers’ minds will 
close if any topic lasts longer than a 
television advertisement; and that they 
will close, too, if asked to witness the 


V 




the blandishments of style in order to 
pul the good news across. But, here, 
deeper misgivings stir. Consider this 
sample from page 44: “The effects of 
self-esteem are often general and affect 
all of someone’s behaviour, not iust 
actions in a beginning relationship. 
However, researchers have also 
discovered other psychological 

‘governors' that affect people's 
willingness to become involved in 
relationships. Individuals -have other 
aeneral friendship drives that affect 
tbeir vigilance and theiT trust of other 
people . . And soon. 

“A beginning relationship", 

“psychological 'governors’ ", "general 
friendship drives"; dubious clusters of 
adjectives and nouns limp after one 
another across the page. These, it 
might be said, are the rhythms and 
cadences that give the sods! sciences a 
bad name, creating in our Prime 
Minister, among others, the urge to 
squeeze the new universities between 
finger-nail and thumb. But is Duck 


While Eysenck offers science in the 
service of a reassuringly old-fashioned 
conception of marriage and its 
rewards. Duck is, I suspect, more 
revolutionary: “In fact sexual activity 
does not distinguish husband-wife 
pairs from many other sorts of couple. 

. . . The activity that separates married 
couples from everyone’ else" ’is that 
they spend more time watching TV 
togetherE" The baffled cravings, the 
fertile ambivalences and contra- 
dictions of passionate attach- 
ment are hygienically removed. 
The Dostoevskian heritage is ex- 
punged. Do we believe Duck? Is he 
describing a shift that has already 
occurred in the way most of us behave, 
or is he conducting a polemic? 1 put 
down Friends, For Life uncertain; but 
knowing, in any case, that if enough 
polemical books are written and 
Believed, they become descriptions by 
default. 


Faced with this depressing prospect, 
_ each of us scratching a pal in the 

simply being careless? I think not. In privacy of our lodgings, I discovered in 
his quiet way, he is luring his readers Eysenck's virion an unforeseen 
towards an ideological .conclusion of compensation. If we are Indeed the 
deep significance^ one which Jgnores pawns of the genetic code, at least the 


One of elghty-two line drawings by 
Toml Ungerer, reproduced from 
.Rigor Mortis (Zilrich: Diogenes. 
3 257 00319 6). 


any distinction of principle between 
friendship and passion, liking and 
loving, acquaintanceship and intimacy. 
Our relation with lover or spouse is in 
essence the same as the one we strike 


stubborn Individuality of our desires is 
guaranteed. Armed with a laith in our 
resilience, we can then address a 


centrally placed mystery around which 
both . . .7 Do' and Friends, For Life 


movement from evidence to argument 
at first hand. Even if substantially 
correct, it is a saddening position to 
have reached. It is a relief of sorts to 
turn to Steve Duck. Friends, For Ufe is 
.altogether more patient. In it, the 
author seeks to describe the steps 
whereby friendships of varying degrees 
of Intimacy occur. Rather than talking 
about test scores he casts himself in the 
role of natural historian. The 
relationship, he 


up with doctor or air hostess, only skirt. Namely, that when we fall in love 
more so. “Clever and deft relaters are and plight our troth , we do so with rapt 
good at light, quick touches on the attention but, as often as not, with 
arms, or perhaps they straighten a person who is inappropriate, 
someone's collar, .or tap tnem lightly in ' Eysenck's answer is that our behaviour 
a way intended to indicate what sort of is In this respect random ; that we live in 
feelings the partner has about being a state of panmixia. Notoriously, 
touched." And the intimacy that though, the scientifically inclined 
results from the exercise of these social describe as " random” those complex 


causal processes that they lack the 
means to analyse or understand. It is 
here that psychoanalytic writers have a 
head start that neither Professor 
depends on ‘what you scratch in front Eysenck’s text nor Dr Duck’s begins to 
of whom and whose it isT' threaten. 


skills? Duck is no man for romantic 
niceties. “Indeed", he reassures us; 
teetering to the brink of illiteracy to do 
so, “one definition of intimacy 


establishment of a 

comment as offhand as it is vague:- 

“The j*st advice f can offer is That which, if nee^be, W.can acquire. 


women should try to increase their own 
sexual satisfaction scores, just as they, 
should be encouraged to increase their 
score on libido”. Are women being 
encouraged to be more libidinous, one 


Dr Duck has a lazy way with a 
sentence, however. The nanny who 
raps our knuckles each time we dribble 
or -leak seems to play no part in his 
psychic life. As a psychologist, one 


wonders, in order to get higher scores - learns to accept shoddy sentences as 
on the professor's tests; or, a more part ofthepuntanism of science;the 
radical suggestion, to get higher scores belief that research should not rely on 


or not 


Anthony Clftre 


Prudence Tunnadine 
The Making of Love' 


How many people .have , sexual 
problems? In his survey of sexual 
wnaviour in young, people,. Michael 
Jdmfleld reported that 57 per cept of 
British subjects : reported sexual 
ppolems of some sort, suggesting that, 
wvmgsexual difficulties is, statistically, 
spehldng, the "norm". Five yiars ago, 
“paper appeared; in the prestigious 
j , ^ gland Journal f of. Medicine 
entitled ’.‘Frequency of Sexual 
Pjsfunctioq |n ‘Normal’ 1 Couples" . 
The ' 


paper 1 wondered how long It would be 
before those hundred couples, moved 
by the heightened marital and sexual 
expectations of the times, would add 
their demands to the clamour for 
“therapy" which is a feature of 
contemporary medical services. Faced 
with the latest in a long line of books 
devoted to the subject of sexual 
harmony, I wonder yet again whether 
Prudence Tunnadine’s serious, solid 
.and reasonably sensible views will 
reassure people that there Is more a to 
' marriage than optimally functioning 
genitalia. Or whether they will merely 
water the seeds of disenchantment. 


rtoWwnts in the baper, for the authors 
'MW matin analysing the responses of 
JW^well; educated, happily, married 
2J n ®ri^ 1 cpuples to a, questionnaire, 
$J^#nt Of the men and 63 per cent 
women reported some degree.of 
Sexual ftittW.iH.-LITii.... 


mjuicn- reponea some uciuw.w 
difficulty and/or dissatisfactiort. 
Aner mijch' serio.us: discussion of the 


; ;• myfr,sdriou&: discussion of the 
. ' K°le methodological shortcomings 
• .- Study, the authors' concluded 
' dysfunctions "were more 

,' aW : ft)' reflect , a combination, of 
deficits, mhiblUpris, physio- 
SSini PpWwns .; and '. ■ interpersonal 
' - There .was Some comfort 

; ■ from the fact that the cnunles 


That there are people, and many of 
them foo, .who . experience serious 
sdxuaL problem*; problems spph &s 
- premature 1 : : ejaculation, ... impotence; 
'-vaginismus ,i ahorgasmla, is unarguable, 
"fold Dr TunnadTne* adopting a no- 
nonsense, factual style, provides 
numerous and highly readable 
examples. She and. her colleagues at 
the Institute of Psychosexual Medicine 
msist.that they avoid treating people as 
“cases" and prefer . to see them as 
“people who. are unhappy, .yearn for 
knowledge* - sympathy, Infomation 
and support". The theoretical basis for 
■the work is eclectic Although the. book 
‘ is lacid throughout by a psyphoanplyHc 
flavour which injects sutSh potions as 
■ the Elect ra complex arid castration 
. phantasies at the mpst unexpected 
moments. However, it is far from 
clear ■ to what extent, if at all, a 


little of the therapist's own fallibility 
and humanity, plus some behavioural 
techniques and clinical skills of a good 
physician - these are the virtues. 
Knowledge and skills which Tunnadine 
endorses. It makes good sense, 
although we know little of the efficacy 
of what she does for this is not a 
scholarly treatise. There is nothing in 
the way of a follow-up and little 
systematic information concerning the 
socio-economic and educational status 
of the people who present themselves 
for help. Individual case--hisiories 
abound and run a familiar gamut, from 
initial depression and despair through 
curiosity and doubt concerning tne 
possibility of. improvement tp. a 
breathless gratitpde when Tunnadinp. 
has been success ftil. The chapter;: 
; headings; 1 Uke the ‘cidd-hiitories, ard 
■ simultaneously dramatic and opaque - 
“Images of Ourselves”, "Phantasies 
Explored", "Fertility had Parenting" - 
but the final chapter, intriguingly 
entitled “Who Dares Wins”, could 
indeed be taken as the sum total of 
human wisdom concerning many 
. sexual problems and their resolution 
save for the inexplicable fact that it 
. turns' out to be about premenstrual 
. tension and the menopause. •; •; 


The?: dhlid-Loifefs-, A -Study df. 
Paeddphtles ln' Society: by Glenn [ D, 
Wilson ^nd Pavid. N. Cox 
.Peter .Owen. ;|9.95. 0. 7206. J 

... rinio 4 


'Clear 1 10 wum bawpm — *■■■» ■ 

psychoanalytic training is necessary for 
someone, to be a sexual counsellor. 


3 r « 

« retd ; until. v.. -.r~" . ■ J 

presents comprehensive 


stances ,as '*&**•*» M'rittirw 
reverent; tendet;openn«s. ^ 

; rahgels:rfnv 

W 8}?ape? : .! 


although it -.does not appear tp matter 
very much because virtually everything 
that Ttimiadine and her colleagues do 
can be justified by appealing to ampeh 
■jess complicated explanatory system. 

; Listening,. • coaxing, : ? ^assuring, 

being prepared to let .tne pahenf see 1} 


ftom the qu«tipntairc ^ponses 
. sevehty-seven- menibdrt . Of PJE* ^Ihe 
British paedophile OrtauizatiOn. Tne - 
book explores the 'social background* 
and sexual behaViOur of paedophiles, 
their ' personalities hnd . mental .ncmUI 
. as revealed by the Eysenck PereonaUty 
, Questionnaire; arid- there is a set of 
: - detailed interviews.;.'. - j r Hv’.:" ■> 
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... Fiction 

' THE WORLD IS MADE OF GLASS 
.. Morris West 

With a string of international bestsellers to his name 


.now a 


magnificent new^ovelof love, sexual obseBsion, muiriar ; 

and guilt. . ■: , £8.96. 

THE SHAFT . 

; Paul Chevalier 

From the author of The Grudgi, a fast-mOving thriller aefc on a 
bleak cluster of Islands off Nova Scotia where, It iabelievedj 
lies careftilly hidden Aztei? treasure. £7.96. 


THE PLAYGROUP 
, .Nancy Weber 

'A sinister study of children and adults at their kindest and 
cruellest. Extraordinary in its concept; masterly in its telling. 

It kept me gripped right through to the shattering fin ale.’ 

domes Herbert. £ 7.96 


.• ,. r - ,/ E^EREfl* ■; 

'[}; George Markstein 

■this -is rib ordmaiy thriller. -t a doeiiroentafy story revealing 
truths orr International espionage more frightening than any 
fiction and a compelling account of the clandestine probing 
into the air space of East and West. £7.95 


Non-Fiction 

THE ROAD Tb TARA 

- TheLifeofltfargqretMitcheU 

the first fliU-aqale jpibgropliy of the jazz-age beauty who 
Wroth the atunrilngly sucb^ftil bestseller, and whose life was 
,' ha colptirfttl ia her legendary heroine, Scarlett O’Hara. 

•’ •'-. - >■■■ : -o' \ - ' '■ •' ■' ' .. Illustrated. . £ 9.95 


BAREFACED CHEEK ... . 

fthe apotheosisofRupertMurdoch 

Micfcael Leapman 


yyna ib tne maaiiyiuuv, * tve. * un » r n . 

Australian whd bechtob ih adecade theje'admgriowapaper . * 
' pub Ji^erinSri tain*! 'i ' ■ : .1 '• hltuslrcUed. ■ £9.85 , 
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MODERN HISTORY 


The inferno of relativism 


Paul Johnson 

A History of the Modern World from 
1917 lo the 1980s 

817pp. Weidenfcld and Nicolson. 
£16.50. 

0297782266 

Paul Johnson has written a remarkable 
book which is more complex than it 


Hugh Thomas 

soothes these pages. There Is no 
sympathy for those who merely '‘await 
tne spark from heaven”. Few of the 
leaders who have come to power since 
1917 escape Johnson's castigation. 


Lenin's personal and public inhuman- increasing appreciation that the state 
ity; Hitler's colossal delusions; Mao's cannot do much to save us after all, 
brutal vulgarity; Stalin's conspiratorial despite the iong-beld popular view to 
appetite for blood; Amin’s negligent the contrary: it has '‘proved itself an 


leave the traveller quite without hope? 
As might be expected, there is a good 
passage about Pope John Paul II. But 
tbe main conclusion is odd. First, 
Johnson is encouraged by the 
increasing appreciation that the state 
cannot do much to save us after all, 
despite the iong-beld popular view to 


political history oi the world since 
1917: the political element is always 
decisive, the. sciences having only a 
modest role and the arts figuring 
merely as illustration. Though 
chronological, . the book devotes 
thematic chapters to what Mr Johnson 
thinks of as the scandal of the 
Versailles Settlement; the fraud of the 
Russian Revolution; the contemptible 
collapse of China and the fearsome rise 
of Japan in the 1930s; the Nazis; the 
feebleness of the democracies and their 
empires between 1919 and 1939; the 
American dream in the 1920s and then, 
almost worst of all for the author, 
Roosevelt. There is a skilful meshing 
together of all ihese elements in a long 
section on the Second World War. 

The post-war world is considered in 
the same fashion, though the issues are 
less amenable to sharp definition. 
Johnson takes as much pleasure in 
pointing to the failures of post-imperial 
Africa in his chapter entitled 
"Caliban's Kingdoms” ns he does to 
the Chinese chaos before 1939. His 
chapters on what he' sees as the 
sanctimonious India of Nehru and the 
bloodstained China of Mab are also 
unrelentingly contemptuous, well- 
written polemics of power and fury. 
But the great ment of the book 
consLdereaas political history Is that it 
makes the historical record since the 
Second World War exceptionally 
interesting and diverting, even 
enthralling: a really remarkable 

achievement, even if the effect is 


rutmessness; Bokassa's fatuous self-' insatiable spender, and unrivalled 
indulgence; Mussolini's doomed waster .. .the great killer of all time”, 

seems at first siaht It is a nowerful dreams; Sukarno’s follies; Castro's But also, as a consequence of the 

lively, compelling and provocative’ angle-minded pursuit of tyranny -they discovery of the double helix at 

political history of the world since we all here, left-wing dictators and Cambridge (a university which 

right-wing ones, prophets and otherwise comes in for abuse because 

philosophers, dons and dullards, of certain aver-nuhlicized events there 


philosophers, dons and dullards, of certain over-publicized events there 
soldiers and civilians. . in the 1930s), and tho development of 

Nor is it only the obvious villains sociobiology, there is hope that men 


dullards, 


who come under Johnson's well- 
directed lire. Equally at risk are die 
well-meaning, the self-deceiving, and 
the ineffective. In Johnson's hands, 
such figures as Gandhi and Nehru, 
Kennedy and Carter, Eden and 
Chamberlain are made to appear as 
forsaken as the crazed despots with 
whom they ineffectively clashed. 
Roosevelt, fceynes, Freud and, above 
all, Edwin Montagu, the liberal Indian 
politician whom it is plausible to see as 
the intellectual author of Indepen- 
dence - a terrible failure of nerve for 
Johnson - are presented as atrocious 
too. 

This emphasis on men, rather than 
measures, statistics or economic 
forces, is a notable feature of the book. 
Thus, in talking of Hitler and Stalin, in 
the "watershed year 1941", Johnson 
says that the "historian cannot but be 


can be genetically programmed to 
improve by conscious action. Because 
of this, the book ends on an optimistic 
note, and one for which the previous 
700-page trek through hell and 
purgatory has not prepared us. But can 
this be done without "a return to 
God .... Or at least some other 
transcendental philosophy"? And 
what would the Pope say of such 
programming? To omit any discussion 
of that question, in view of the 
importance of the theme throughout 
the book, seems a little illogical. 

That societies are unlikely to prosper, 
or even survive, unless they have a 
generally accepted code, is a proposi- 
tion or 




forces, is a notable feature of the book, would be in broad agreement with Paul 

Thus, in talking ofHitler and Stalin, in Johnson. But religion is not the only ■ ^ ... . ....: 

the "watershed year 1941", Johnson possible source of such a code. A pen and ink drawing by Tomi lingerer. For publication detmlsseepa&lll 

says that the "historian cannot but be Religious societies, too, have often collection of beliefs and tactics which Europe, though it may have m 
astounded by the decisive role of the been violent, turbulent and unjust, have been used to justify the policies of relevance to what is happening Doit 
independent will". Hitler and Stalin The sufferings of present-day Iran stem Lenin and his successors. It may not be the rest of the world. The Iruin istti 
“played chess with humanity". Stalin's fr° m a regime which demands strict taken seriously by the Russian people population grew in Europe (incliiili9| 
diseased personality led him to sign the adhesion to religious laws. There have but it - is surely considerea very Russia), in Asia and probably i 
Nazi-Soviet pact without consulting been Christian societies in which seriously by their leaders. Africa, between 1700 and IS, 

anyone; Hitler alone determined on a iniquity flourished, and arbitrariness T . in ^-i.. nfsi , r u lenoth without the slightest contribution free ; 
war of annihilation against Russia: prevailed. Franco's rule between 1939 there rK Books improved medicine, whose bewSa 

their lieutenants “obeyed blindly, or in and 1945 is a case in point. {f k at Vjyj ^ not - be written to consequences followed Lister's d . 

HH# ter l 0 !"- The . nation ? ° ver 1 had h0 Pe d ‘bat the Conclusion of everyone's satisfaction. Experts on Pasteur's innovations and actaf : 

which they ruled seem to have had no Johnson’s book would have made clear special themes will light on Johnson's merUs in ‘ h P 1860s. 

Swa?ds b nU” SC!! > a f® tl ow ,. Nor T th America, Europe, treatment of HammnrskjOld in the In Evelyn' Waugh's war. 1* 

-oil? “ffJSILi- ! y : A" 11 IS I Australia, Japan and the democratic Congo, say. or Dr Adenauer's Sword of Honour, Uve central fe 

f I ’Cpuntric*- in XAtin America pan make ; dlari3rtal in '1945 from the post pf .tfa**iW^ 

:SSSKL>» ma 3! or . of P°*W* Among subjects hekm of Churchill. > 1 


rawer and fury. Nazi -Soviet pact without consulting been Christian societies in which seriously by their leaders, 

t of the book anyone; Hitler alone determined on a iniquity flourished, and arbitrariness TrktnftirftBhiPinwnrifKnfwirhlenoth 

I history Is that it war of annihilation against Russia: prevailed. Franco's rule between 1939 fher^Khould bl irdsmkM Books 
record since the their lieutenants “obeyell blindly, or in and 1945 is a case in point. S* F53J ™ ot te be Sten to 

r exceptionally apathetic ‘error’]; Tne nations over I had hoped that the Conclusion of everyone’s satisfaction. Experts on 

M 11 SlSl hn 3 ! S” ° h f l v ® had P° Joh nson’s book would have made clear special themes will light on Johnson's 
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i people population grew in Europe (inriiiiliy 
d very Russia), in Asia and probably i 
Africa, between 1700 and lS§. 
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and the democratic 
America dan make ', 
? intellectually ■ or 
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At another and, presumably m thfc ' WeologlcaUy and so preserve what Is neglected by Johnson, there Is the Stalin in 1941. He alone of ta 


lucuiu^vuuy, ana so preserve wnac is neglected bv Johnson, there is the 
•; mind of the author more important, even fl? oei 2 ot de ^ )1 '] e now generally defined as "the West", treatment of the German population of 

, level, thebook is a moral tale, with i °< the or “ffie ■ bd world” fthta. dupite out 1945: 

. i purpose,. This: purpose is explained in ,/ t,e ™<»of men certain inadequaaes of the spirit, such never had the policy ot*‘an eye for an 

,Ue first *p/eF, “A Relativistic lhc ver V totality of asreUmousdSubt which jtfeW likely eye and a toother? tooth" b£n more 

'.•World’’, which begins with an account "“‘“Tea.-. to vanish by order). In this, the reader vigorously imposed than in that 

v of the intellectual and moral Mr • Johnson often captures the may be a little disappointed. supposedly post-biblical era, as the 
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There is also an important passage 
about population which calls ior 
correction. Johnson attributes increase 
in population generally to scientific 
medicine, ana to public health 
schemes; so that when the death rate is 
cut, the birth rate mayiemain at its old 
“replacement rate". Thereafter, a rise 
in living standards will cause the birth 
rate to fall. Between the first and 
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Feeling for a foothold 


Ott o Pick 

Bkabani Sen Gupta 

Tbe Afghan Syndrome: How to live 

with Soviet Power 

jofop. Croom Helm. £12.95. 
-iS04770 


flie Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has 
m far been somewhat inconclusive as a 
military operation, but, as Bhabani 
Sn Gupta asserts in The Afghan 
tndrome, it has proved to be a 
optical watershed. The book under 
Sew is not really about Afghanistan, 
but represents an attempt to anatyse 
Wet policy in a global context and to 
mwidean outiine of the international 
repercussions of the crisis. It is, 
however, an exaggeration to claim, as 
Dr Oupta does, that it marked “the 
emergence of the Soviet Union « a 
filobal. interventionist power". The 
Soviet Union’s rise to superpower 
status began with the victories of the 
Soviet Army in 1943, it was confirmed 
bv the explosion of the first Soviet 
atom bomb in 1949, and Khrushchev's 
Cuban adventure was an early attempt 
to assort the USSR’s position as a 
world power with world-wide interests. 
In 1962, the USSR lacked the means 
to back up its claims but much has 
been done since then to redress the 
balance. 

Brezhnev’s main achievement was to 
have bequeathed to bis successors a 
military machine which aspires to 
' parity with the United States and which 


initiated by the outcome of the Cuban e 
missile crisis, and the decline of i 
Western influence in Africa and Latin c 
America, caused largely by Western i 
mistakes, have played their part in i 
transforming the correlation of forces, i 
The USSR certainly gave evidence of i 
interventionist tendencies in Africa I 
and elsewhere long before the invasion i 
of Afghanistan, and its actions in the I 
Horn of Africa demonstrated its ability 
to sustain such policies. 

Interpretations of the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan differ 
widely, but two trends seem to 
predominate. The first interpretation 
claims that the Soviet move into 
Afghanistan was merely the first step 
on the road which would bring Russian 
troops to the Gulf of Oman, within 
striking distance of the Straits of 
Hormuz through which oil tankers 
proceeding from the Persian Gulf have 
to pass. It is thought possible that the 
USSR would be able to take advantage 
of the instabilities which afflict 
Pakistan by encouraging irredentist 
movements in Baluchistan and. if. 
necessary, intervening to support them 
in order to gain a further foothold on its 
march towards the Gulf. There is little 
doubt that the ramshackle and 

reactionary regime in Pakistan could 
be destabilized without much 

difficulty. On the other hand, if the 
Soviets were to take this plunge, the 
risks would be incalculable. The effect 
on Soviet influence in the Middle East 
and among the uncommitted eountries 
would be catastrophic, the conflict 
between Iraq and Iran would probably 
be replaced by an anti-Soviet coalition 
and the United States would find it 
almost Impossible to stand aside. 

Soviet foreign policy, though 


essentially opportunistic in its 
approach, has been marked bv a 
considerable degree of caution, wnich 
was only abandoned on one occasion, 
in 1962. The Cuban adventure proved 
to be one of the nails in Khrushchev's 
coffin, and it is extremely unlikely that 
Brezhnev, who authorized the invasion 
of Afghanistan, or Andropov, who still 
has to consolidate his personal 
position, would have wished to follow 
their predecessor's example. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that 
should the Russians ever want to 
project their power southwards 
through Pakistan, they would first have 
to control Afghan' '*-an. 


There ur course, a simpler 
explanation. The bloody conflicts 
among the various so-called 
Communist factions in Kabul might 
have provided an opportunity Tor 
Chinese initiatives ana were rapidly 
creating a power vacuum in a very 
sensitive area. The leaders of the 
Soviet Union could not tolerate the 
prospect that the control of an 
important buffer state on their 
southern frontier might fall into hostile 
hands, and they also could not allow an 
allegedly "socialist" regime, which had 
been initially welcomed by Moscow, to 
collapse. Tne relative failure of their 
military intervention had obviously not 
been anticipated. 

Although Dr Gupta tends to support 
the second of these theses, he perhaps 
wisely makes no attempt to arrive at a 
definite judgment about Soviet 
motives. In the final analysis, the 
Soviet Union was driven both by the 
perceived need to secure a threatened 
advantage and the natural desire to 
-seize ah opportunity to assert Soviet 


power - it is impossible to guess which 
factor carried tire greater weight. 

Regardless of why the Russians 
decided to invade, the fact that they 
did so has served to transform the 
international situation. The crisis in 
Afghanistan has acted as a catalyst in 
the disintegration of dltcnte. It caused 
President Carter to withdraw the 
SALT If agreements before their 
ratification could be refused by the US 
Senate and this interrupted the process 
of negotiating about arms control 
for a year. It encouraged those in the 
Carter administration who supported 
Brzczinski’s policy of playing the 
China card for all its worth in order to 
limit the USSR’s opportunities for 
diplomatic manoeuvre. Ultimately, it 
provided tangible arguments for the 
advocates of greatly increased US 
expenditure on arms, who claimed that 
: the Soviet Union's propensity to use 
force when necessary must' be 


makes no attempt to probe West 
European reactions to Afghanistan - 
the Europeans have on the whole held 


The policeman’s new lot 


Leonard Schapiro 

227pp. Oxford:. Blackwell. £7.50. 
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Many perils beset the biographer of 
active politicians. This book appeared 
Je day after the Central Committee 
nwurn of the Soviet Communist Party 
concluded Its deliberations, arid on the 
t»y that the Supreme Soviet elected 
Mr Andropov as Chairman of its 
Praeridium; Happily for Zhores 
JWwdw. „ot too much happened at 
'be Plenum to render his work out of 
adji though he would probably have 
wntter somewhat differently on the 
Chernenko after the Plenum 
“no the Supreme Soviet meeting.* 

More problematic . was ■ .the 
appearance: a few days before ; Dr. 
“faywev’s publication , date of. A' 
pograph in the Western press ox.pn 

2L 51? de «9pU • 'Andropov, 
JJportedby stalwart rids, andlopKing 
the effective fuler of all the 
,l .i* Poaribl'e to imagine, Tb.ia 
me question of how long we can 
‘o-see hint ht the heTm,.‘and 
Wrther the kind of jockeying for the 
•SJSfjton ■ that took place while 
urwhnev was physically m decline -is ■ 


race. His elevation, therefore, puts two 
relatively young candidates in the 
field: Romanov is sixty, the other, 
Gorbachev, is fifty-two. Since an 
appointment to the' Central Sec-. 


retariat requires Politburo approval, 
Romanov’s new post would seem to 
indicate the existence of a group which 
would resist Gorbachev’s succession as 
General Secretary, and would suggest 
that the parties are already lining up. 

Of Andropov the man, as Medvedev 
rightly points out, it .is impossible to 
write, for lack of Information. He 
adduces a certain amount of rumour, 
based on newspaper reports. But since 
a good , deal purveyed by cor- 
respondents is Inevitably KGB dis- 
information (Andropov's ’‘liberalism"' 
.for example) it is difficult to attach 
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an of its a good . deal purveyed by cor- 
■ Zhores respondents is Inevitably KGB dls- 
ippened at information (Andropov's "liberalism" , ■ 
ork out of f or example) it is difficult to attach 
>ably have muc h value to such conjectures. One is 
tly on the on more certain ground when dealing 
ie Plenum with the style, of government of 
leting.* individuals, and when analysis is built 


-7™ » n db puysicmi y m ucvu » 

jw In progress. 1 It also provokes the - 
Wiina speculation aboift the de wee 
liftr e *®*dsed today by the Softer* 
2a*™h“cs, who do not seem to be able 
‘p , Prevent such a photograph 
■ESi-frs takeil or stop its 
.^mfasjon -abroad'. ; /The lack of 
by - the 1 Plenum in the 
.^Wailori.df tne politburo is closely 
IS™ What happened towards ' 
'wru* ^r Brezhnev: the Politburo- 
JS-Li , Ctytipletely unaltered at the 
; •: Comrhu'nist ;. Party. 

,1982, : ; and this . was; 
' a * symptomatic 


questipp of the cnatrmansmp or me 
Praesldium of the Supreme Soviet, for 
instance. Much ink has been sniltin the 
newspapers (and, by Medvedev in his 
book) on Andropov’s failure to secure 
this Chairmanship at the outset; But 
•tfe ; Chairmanship is, in fact, a hmo- 
consuming post without' influence of 
any kind. Brezhnev's acquisition of it 
very late in his career was due solely to 
his inordinate vanity. There is no* 
reason to suppose that Andropov- is 
i.. ' ' :• ArMrflinO to 


: yf^ tpday ■' 

'.iB^j^.TlOpfpxt: the promotion of 
%s61ute;Flrst, 
• Efe-Of 'thtf “t^Diriai'ad;, party 





reason to suppose that Andropov- is 
particularly - vain. According to 
Mcdvbdey; ' Andropov promised the 
post to Chernenko during the run-up 
for the succession, and then went back 
on his word. A much more likely 
explanation Is that he | has tried to 
persuade his rival - or the nearest to a 
rival he has - to take this highly 
honorific post, which would have the 
: effect of removing him from the really 
influential Secretariat and headship of 
its important General . Department. 
When he failed to eliminate Cher- 
nenko .ho took^the job .himself, j 

- ’. Medvedev seems to me . to attach for 
-too little importance 'to.- 
many years’ background^ head of.lhe . 
'security sendee; He. even .Suggesjs - at 
onfcpOiiU'that,;as an wpolKeman, he 

ohfSiy officer to the PoHtboro, 

,’foternal'AffrirS. Besjd^, fh? Vfhpfe.pf ; 

. J, . ■ i « i* v.T.X ri'.f-f/ v 
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his policy of economic reform to date 
amounts to a fairly vigorous campaign 
against corruption, vigorous, at any 
rate, in its early stages, and a somewhat 
unrealistic ana highly unpopular drive 
for better work discipline and “socialist 
conscience", which nas already begun 
to slacken off. This is a policeman's 
-idea of reform; The decline of the 
campaign could be due to the influence 
of Chernenko, . whose General De- 
partment is the recipient of many 
thousands of complaints all the. time. 
Chernenko has written and spoken 
about the need to pay heed to tbe 
people’s requirements, because when 
the Party , Is out of touch with the 
people, "experience shows that serious 
political problems are inevitable”. No 
doubt he had Poland in mind. 
However, suggestions that Chernenko 
is a rival to Andropov for supreme 
power are scarcely serious, nor does 
Medvedev suggest this.- He Is seventy- 
two, and a sick man. At the recent 
Plenum and Supreme Soviet meeting, 
his speeches were in full harmony with 
those of the General Secretary. 

. Medvedev rightly recognizes that 
Andropov’s main concern in foreign 
policy is "to compete with the United 
States for the hearts and minds of the 
West European nations, both their 

B les and their governments". , If 
/edev is right in' his;cpntention 
that Andropov has inherited the 
-mantle of foe. late Susloy;, he _ fa 
provided with an apparatus with tyfoch 
to bolster and promote hisprodagarida 

G loys, the International Department of 
ie Central Committee - which is for 
Borne reason called the '‘Foreign 
Department in fojs book Not 
everyone will agree with Medvedev 
that ; Andropov, ..with his. rapid 
succession of disarmament proposals, 
bos made a real contribution to peace. 
To some Qf us, these offers seem 
designed, if accepted, to leave the 
Soviet Union in every case in a position 


Reagan administration and has been 
largely instrumental in bringing about 
the present impasse in East- West 
relations. 

Gupta provides- a most perceptive 
account of American reactions and he 
also offers a convincing nnulysis of the 
ambivalent diplomacy pursued by both. 
India and Pakistan. Mrs Gandhi's 
equivocal attitude reduced any 
influence Which India might have been 
able to exercise, but at least General ■ 
Zia, by rejecting US offers of aid in 
February 1980, perhaps inadvertently 
prevented the crisis from escalating to 
unmanageable proportions. Indian 
and Pakistani responses to recent 
events in Afghanistan have again 
demonstrated that the heirs of the Raj 
are much more concerned with the 
regional conflict between themselves 
than with the wider question of 
relations between the two 
superpowers. Unfortunately, Gupta 


to the view that the Americans over- 
reacted and they have clung to the 
residues of ddtente, rejecting the view 
that what they regarded as a purely 
regional crisis in a remote part of the 
world should be allowed to have an 
overriding impact on East-West 
relations. This divergence has been 
accentuated by events in Poland and 
has indubitably affected the West's 
ability io cope with Soviet diplomatic 
initiatives. 

Gupta concludes with a stimulating 
final chapter on “How to Live with 
Soviet Power". Although he 
overestimates the Soviet Union's 
ability to control Afghanistan by 
military means and attaches too much 
importance to the Soviet intervention 
as an indication of Soviet power, he 
argues with conviction and reason that 
the superpowers must learn to live with 
one another in “mutually recognized 
equality" and that the middle powers 
must act together to bring this about. 
He advises the United States against 
“blending revolutionary ferment in the 
third world and Soviet might into a 
threat theory of unprecedented 
proportions" and regards “American 
ability to stem the tide of radical 
change In the third world" to be as 
limited as “Soviet ability to engineer 
third world revolutions’'. The present 
international environment is very 
. different from the conditions which lea 
to the confrontations of Ihe "cold 
war", and the international system 
i cannot return to a state of affairs when 
i it was dominated by the overwhelming 
i power of the United States. A realistic 
i modus vlvendl In a very literal sense of 
j the term can only be arrived at, Dr 


Gupta pleads , if "the Americans take a 
fresh hard look at the grammar of 
living together with a second global 
power". There are many in Western 
Europe who would agree with him. 


DANGEROUS PURSUITS 

"A compelling satirical fantasy done with verve and 
cunning,” Hermione Lee, Observer 

“Mr Shlaman mixes menace and mirth with peculiarly 
agreeable wit." , ; John Coleman, Sunday Times 

’‘This book is a number of good things . . . notably wejl 
, written and well composed . '■> knowing, disquieting and 
-.yes -funny." ;. Norman Shrapnel, Guardian • 

"Nicholas Salamarr ;' . . has a more developed feel for ; 
language, the well-turned phrase/'than many a more 
rarefied novelist." , Andrew Gimson,. The TUnes: 1 : 

■ . , , , 'SiSQ- ~ 

Published in association with the Arts Council oi Gnat Britain 

William Gerhardie 

THE POLYGLOTS 

Introduction by Michael Holroyd 

“Gerhardie’s masterpiece . . . a superb *read' full of 
marvellous cornic characters and told in a wonderfully , 

; witty mariner.! 1 • . •.'!■' ' . . • • • Stanley Reynolds, Punch - ■ 

“Thip marvellous hovel, first published in 1938' was a , 1 
'sti'cces d'estime and rightly so ” 

P attic Dickinson, The Times 

J.B. Yeats 

LETTERS TO HIS SON 
W.B. YEATS AND OTHERS 


Medvedev’s criticism of United states 
policy on. all too familiar left-wing 

. ' On the' whole, this', Is a; sensible, if 
unexciting, book. Dr. Medyfcdev has 
assembled the available facts and has 
examined : them ■ critically; He : ; has 
added a goad diJal of informed Moscow 


1 gossip which, 'iio doubt;- empales from 
his historian brdthetvRoV. He; has hot« 
thrown a grpat' deal of light on ; yirhat we 
rah' expert front ihe rtew ruler of foe 
USSR® tihat fs -nrif Ws fcoft/ • . cy 


£<Ute 4 wl^Rittevnbirby JcisepliHone 

^Theise letters .1 . make almost as good'reading for us es 
they : must have made for W.B, Yeats himself." 

X - 1: ■ .. • . , Robert Nye, Scotsman - ; 

, “Written With pace, vitality, and immediacy by the father ; 
of two of the creative geniuses of lrish culture." ’ 

v • i 1 •. . : . iyichdl&S Leonard, Irish Independent , 
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A sovereign and his psyche 


Roger Lockyer 

Charles Carlton 
C harles I: The Personal Monarch 
426pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£14.95. 

071009485 X 

Charles Carlton’s choice of sub- tide for 
his biography suggests that this is 
meant to be a life of Charles the men 
rather than Charles the politician - 
though In the case of kings it is difficult , 
and perhaps unwise, to separate the 
two. in order to aid him in nis task of 
analysing the character of this, most 
enigmatic of monarchs, Carlton calls in 


was feminine or narcissistically self- ■ the assumption that confrontation 
sufficient (whatever this may mean), between King and parliament was 
Yet if Carlton is unduly speculative inevitable, which wasfar tarn the ease; 
in his analysis of Charles's dn,wn he Cv sin 3 e toe 


collector; on the details of Court life;' castles of Edinburgh and Stirlina 11 - 
and on the growing warmth between he describes how Charles afc 
the King ana his volatile French wife, checkmating the parliamentary 


in muuyaia uiv-nttuca sutoiuLiti is. ^ .. . 

le at Ipncf I rvin p to behind the RSSCrtlOIl ihflt lx flny Single lSSUe 

tirade, which *is afl that many caused; the! 
biographers give us. This makes his parliament J refuse 
simplistic treatment of Charles's father 

nil thp more nuzzlinff The work of ® impose his will on pBrlifliricnt may 
UL?duA%.sTdecate h« 1-sve Ken intensified by the need to 


enigmatic of monarchs, Carlton calls in 
the psychiatrists. This seems a sensible 
approach, but the trouble is that we 


historians during tile past decade nas 
radically transformed our view of 
James I, yet one would never gather 
this from Carlton. He has what one is 
tempted to describe as a pathological 
loathing for James, describing him as 
growing daily "more senile ana sillier”, 
or, in a variant form, “older, sillier and 
- more senile”, until he became “quite 
literally ... a dirty old man”. In 
| Carlton’s view, then, it was hardly 
. surprising that when James died it was 
t “a relief tor the whole kingdom”, for 
' by that time he was “old, pathetic and 
boring". Yet there is a good deal of 
evidence to suggest that James's 


have very little information about by tftat time tie was ;-old, pametic ana 
Charles’s private life and inner feelings 'boring . Yet tiiere is a good deal of 
- nothing to compare, alas, with the evidence to suggest that James s 
wonderfSlly detailed, intimate and subjects had considerable respect and 
vivid account of the young Louis' Xtll affection for their ruler. The well- 


vivid account of the young Louis a til 
left us by his physician, Hdroard..In the 
absence of facts Carlton resorts to 
speculation, but too many of his 
assertions are based upon flimsy 
foundations. He takes it for granted 
that Charles went through a phase of 
“mild homosexuality”, and a few pages 
later adds that because of an unduly 
prolonged adolescence his homosexual 
tendencies became more pronounced 
and he developed the ‘‘submissive, 
feminine ana narcissistic self- 
sufficiency” characteristic of this state. 
The casual reader may take ait this at 
face value, but if he consults the 
footnotes he will find that the only 
references are to the works of modern 
writers, ranging from Freud to D. J. 
West and including an essay on “The 
unsuccessful adolescence of Heinrich 
Himmler”. The absence of con- 


informed John Chamberlain, writing in 
1619 at a time when James had been 
seriously ill, assured his correspondent 
that “alimen apprehend what a loss we 
should have ir God should take him 
from us, and do earnestly enquire, and 


compensate for not being able to do so 
with his wife”, which comes close to 
absurdity. There are, it is true, one or 
two places where “revisionist” views 
are acknowledged, but they stand out 
like an ill-applied veneer and merely 
weaken the existing interpretation 
without substantially modifying it. 

Carlton’s decision to concentrate on 
Charles’s personality may be explained 
by the fact that he is obviously ill at 
ease in the political world or early 
Stuart England, os is shown by the 
extraordinary number of errors he 

n etrates. To take just one example: 
521 James asked parliament for 
supply and reminded members that 
during his eighteen years as King he 
had only received six subsidies and four 
fifteenths. Carlton transforms this into 
a statement that the King actually 
asked for “sue subsidies and four- 


the King and his volatile French wife. 
Unreliability returns with the 
summoning of the Long Parliament - 
for despite Carlton's statement to the 
contrary it was not Pym who 
introduced the bill of attainder against 
Strafford - but matters improve again 
when the author follows the King to 
Oxford and traces his fortunes during 
the Civil War. Just as Charles shed 
much of his diffidence and grew in 
confidence now that the issues had 
been simplified, so Carlton sheds some 
of his more irritating mannerisms and 
produces a clear, well-supported, and 
at times moving account of these 
traumatic years. Yet even here he 
sabotages his own work by failing to 
maintain the appropriate standards of 
accuracy, particularly when he is 
quoting from primary sources. He 
mangles a poem by Cowley; he has 
Charles instructing Hamilton “to 

P ossess yourselves in Edinburgh and 
tiding" when what the King actually 
told him was “to possess yourself of my 


checkmating the parliamentary forS 
in the West Country, wrote to Prina 
Rupert that “had our enemies bees 
either deferred or of another kind 
nothing but a direct miracle could have 
served us” when the King’s actual 
words were “had our success been' - 
either deferred, or of another kind 
nothing but a direct miracle could have 
saved us”; he even manages to 
misquote Sir Jacob Astley’s fmm 
prayer on the battlefield of EdgehiU. 

In short, this is a book that one 
approaches with high hopes but leaves 
with a sense of deep disappointment. 
For the general reader Pauline Grew’s 


Tor the general reader Pauline Gregg’s 
biography (1981) is more reliable, Jonn 
Bowles’s (1975) more stylish. As for 
specialists in the early Stuart field, they 
will have to wait until the appearance 
of a biography of Charles I, the 
political monarch, which sets him 
within the context not only of his own 
time but also of the historical research 
which is doing so much to change our 
picture of it. 


Godly priorities 


■\ ' i 
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temporary sources is not surprising It is Carlton's neglect of secondary 
since In fact there is no hard evidence sources which gives nis account of the 
to support the proposition that Charles critical decade of the 1620s such an 
ever had any homosexual tendencies or .pja-rasmonea look. He works on 


Dm us, and do earnestly enquire, and fourteenths” (sic), and adds the \ TII1 I 1 V II II 111 

general heartily wish and pray for his surprising information that this request J I 

ilfare”. James was certainly getting was “well received”. Nor is this an 'j . 

older with every year that passed - a isolated slip. Among many others are . , - 

not uncommon fate -but he was a mere Carlton’s belief that Richard Sack vi lie, AntflOIiy Fletcher 
thirty-six when he ascended the Earl of Dorset, was a Marquis; that the . . 

English throne and only fifty-eight Christian name of Sir Thomas Wll , .... n™ 

when he died. And far from being Wentworth was Peter; that John WU * L,AM UUNT 

senile, he spent the last year of his life- Williams’s successor as Lord Keeper The Puritan Moment: The Coming of 

as Robert Ruigh showed us ip his was somebody called Sir John Conway, Revolution to an English County 

brilliant book on the 1624 parliament and that a later occupant of this high 367nn Harvard I Tniimnttv P«»« ns 

(J971)- fighting a vigorous, skilful and office was Secretary tylndebank; that ,0 6^739035 y Press ' C4 ' 

successful reargu ard action in defence Theobalds, one of the largest houses in 

of his pacific policies against the England, was a “lodge"; and that n .. . . 

combined pressures of his son and Greenwich Palace lies some twenty Puritan Moment is not so much a 
favourite. ; miles upstream from Whitehall. ' c0w $ stud y th ? now traditional 

n ^ „„„, . e ■ .... . , mould as a synthesis of the work of 

It is Carlton s neglect of secondary When he moves into the non- other historians, which also draws 

SE? JS 6 *“, U S t ? M n if e e \ evcn years ’ heavily on quarter-sessions materials 
MS5li,te2l e 5" Personal Rule Carlton is more at at Chelmsford and contemporary 
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The Puritan Moment: The Coming of 
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e of the 1620s such an Personal Rule Carlton is more at 
I look. He works on. _ home. He is good on Charles as an art 
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and commentary on them, provide 
therefore an unusual insight into this 
esoteric- tradition, V 

It is all the more welcome because of 
Emmanuel’s decided puritanism. This 
was hardly a hew departure, of course. 
The Cambridge colleges provided apt 


the college. This was a flexible 
and self-sufficient model for the 
founder of Emmanuel, who also took, 
from Christ’s the puritan Laurence 
Chaderton as the first Master. 


Nevertheless, 


soil for the. cultivation Sf°p quiet&, 
theology with its taproots reaching *Vrv?vfn» *«,£!!!»!! 

■; E.to the tort", fa irtfcfS * PU toT lf ' "Mil 1 ? 

i touted Fellows W "down fa 

: jg-as-sag-r-.g 

i ChrisTs,E?izabeth’s Chancellor ofthe 
i Exchequer and founder of Emmanuel. 
i Puritan they may have been: but the. behind 


eless, there were dif- 
which Slubbings has pin-. 
• printing the earliest college 
id: a surviving guide to 
exercises. Emmanuel was 


but; -on - Mullingar's vast canvas, 
encompassing Oxford, Paris, the 
Italian humanists and - the Geririan 
reformers, Cambridge itself had only a 
subordinate place.! If he did less 
than justice to the medieval and 
Renaissance Cambridge masters. 


at Chelmsford and contemporary 
pamphlet writings. William Hunt's 
purpose is to present an overall 
argument about Essex’s response to 
national events and, developments in 
the period from the l$70s to 1642, He 
has written a well-researched and 
stimulating book. His style is 
engagingly candid if sometimes brash; 
his zest and enthusiasm carry the story 
along. . 

- The book is in two distinct halves. In 
the first an accoupt of the economy of 
the shire is followed by a discussion of 
social policy and the Puritan “Code of 
redemption” which, Hunt argues, 
provided Its impetus. H 6 firmly 
establishes the extent and early impact 


against CharleB I's regime developed in 
Essex. It was based on anti- 
Arminianism, drew strength from anti- 
popery and expressed itself, from 1641, 
through incipient sectarianism. By the 
summer of 1642 the Stour valley, 
where long-term industrial depression 
had reached crisis point, was probably 
the most unsettled district in the whole 
of England. Nowhere else did 
economic, political and religious Issues 
fuse so readily. This was Hunt'i 
Puritan moment, an "evanescent 
synthesis’’ of discontents which 
produced a significant injection by 
Essex of numbers and vigour into 
Parliament’s war effort. Yet , the 
briefness of his Puritan moment needs 
to be stressed. Hunt's narrative ends it 
the point when Essex’s minority of 
really militant activists had been draw? 
offlhfo-tbetaafionai military iln&k: 
Much bf the county's second mny. 
under the Earl of Warwick, deserted 
when the gTeat man of the ran 
resigned his command in November 
1642. 


The history of the University of the fourteenth-century Cambridge 
Cambridge lias yet to be written. Its religious writer Walter Hilton. If the 
. early centuries and Tudor golden age dons were remote, they were not 
Were chronicled by J. B. Muilinger; ineffectual in creating a cadre of 
but - on' Mullingar’s vast canvas, puritan-minded college men in public 


rather more heavily than the evidence 
warrants on the assertiveness of the 
landlord class and gives loss emphasis 
than he might.. have done to the 


Despite a • vigorously arguw 
conclusion , the two halves of the moi 
do not cohere. In the first half, Hum 
strengthens the case made previously 
by others that the Puritan movement 
was a conservative one, reinforctrig 
social values common to (he gentry ® 0 
respectable classes. In the second, ne 
ados his voice to those who see t* 
Civil War in Ideological terms, «» 
struggle based on a fragile ipJ 
botween certain of the nobility a® 

K and a sector of the peoR 6 - J* 
idled two tendencies within toe 


astronomical tables bf John Holbrook , and when autho 
-Master of Ppterhou4e, or. the catcul ' as it was under 
ations of Provost Argentine of King’s? under Elizabetl 
The . fifteenth-century founders of wailed for betfe 


me, among tnem waiter Mitamay^ ^oi rairirw^Miim uau « infln » e mjgnt. nave done to the tins studied lwo cenqenu« 

Christ s, Elizabeth’s Chancellor of the »bv ren^n nf impersonal forces of climate and the ■ complex movement which historian 
Exchequer and founder of Emmanuel. ij!$ re «hmneSSv° SfrSwminS- market - Following in the footsteps of summarize as Puritanism. Sdme 
Puritan they may have been: biit the. £ h J nrf £ 4-^22 Keith Wrightson, Re Is good on theroie Puritans, be has shown, w ® 1 

religion of Mildmayand his Cambridge of EmmSuei ' 01 P arlsh mtM in imposing the reform; some rioted, sma* alt£ 

contemporaries in politics and the civil , D £i 1 »^ ni ff “reformation of manned' 1 , though rails or pulling down ondosureSjSO®* 

service had nothfoV in common with HE ■ orSTnc^S? there > « certain . Imprecision about were prepareS to leave ihdrijfcjg 

the revolutionary aspirations of the fo ;how a new poUcy of social order ahd : togo andM Bght the King. 

sectaries; they respected authority,- «ke Mlldimv ^ HnSlSf ’ wSf moral reform was formulated, and not. shown and what 

and when authoriri* was' unfavourable, « urv ivnr nf succ^wTve relipin,^ translated into action; The preachers’ considered is how far the shirre men 

as it was under Mary and sometimes JJKt* ^SSSSSVlSSlflSS! ^vities in tlie government t of cerlafn ! all thfoe things.. . b ;* V. 
under Elizabeth, they lay low and parishes are careful y delineated: There : is T contradiction ^ 

wailed for better days ■ 1 HSi„SJ 2 ESJSSSSL^ magistracy and the framework.' of H^g storv thT SsSv« ^ 

It 4vaa in this soirit of Inwardness administration, remain in the exnlnrnfinn. The Puritan moment^ 


It >as in ..this spirit of inwardness 
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considered is howfar the sirae men oid 
all thtee things.. . 

There : is a contradiction vg 
Hunt’s story that deservesj^“« : 
exploration. The Puritan mom 

- Essex - and there was such t 

in several other countips , w.;, 
an emotiqnal and religiousesi^ . 

■ which . threatened ,to. betray . : 

- tradition V social orc^er.:wWjJ . ■ j 



- uaaition ,oi 

}***<>■ by the apparent cqnoet^Oil J^ .; , 
iJfi- : gOdljnesA and reor^ve ^. ;v 

social-, reform. .He .ra ; hlfo ■ ■ 
remind \& ^ .tji« ; ■'>«,; (S- 
. uhdewtahd the. godly - . 

• ! ■' ’ • their ' fundamental 
ains- i seriouslyiM thery ptmfc'. 
the. ; bedrock of -their, thirds. 
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extraordinary, even absurd. Though 
he was witty, intelligent, tactful and 


tasteful, extremely funny -particularly Excellent advice, but he was unahlc to 
in the parodies of Huxley and of follow it, just as he ignored his own 
fashionable 1930s Left-wing aes- occasional deprecations of egotism, 
thetes (“Where Engels Fears to ' ' ' ' 

Tread”) - Cyril Connolly's incurable 
vice, which cancelled almost all of 


and less flabby, cease being influenced 
by charmers and gentlemen." 
Excellent advice, but he was unahlc to 
follow it, just as he ignored his own 


0.00 216546 5 - these merits, was triviality. He was ore- be important while one thinks it m( 

a HrawinR by Augustus John of the P 8r jdtoconfessnlmostany sin sofong important than other people’ 
A drawing y n *J, V cervpe as j ac k e t 5 s h . e W8S not “cused of this one. Charmers and gentlemen were 
KI?*Sn fnr this iiook showina a s } e P he d Spender, in one of the eulo- around, and complementary to 
illustration to » g gies, observed rightly that "to give him- Journal’s triviality is its snobbery, l 

a J re tf y Se moi Si Sal and «//«»vay U . . . hfs fdVmula for wresting passion for the fight people and 
disorderly, .u ^ 0 j‘ h h n drawina of s V cce8s from ^i'ure by taking failure ai right places which never left him. 
onerous, A not ... . B T , his subject”, and ConnoHy’s aims were Prycc- Jones makes clear, he had 

the same penod. jiusp ce certainly never less than lofty. The first natural position among those who !i 


and his pious injunctions “to extract 
the greatest possible value from one's 
own life .... one’s own life will never 
be important while one thinks it more 
important than other people’s”. 
Charmers and gentlemen were all 
around, and complementary to the 
Journal’s triviality is its snobbery, that 
passion for the right people and the 
right places which never left him. As 




:ss than lofty. The first 
The Unquiet Grave 


the Infinite- The present work conta n ntt empt the masterpiece? Too slothful, 
no illustrations and that is a prty, for t0Q tQ0 d H _ he was read 
they could have shown something like plead guU all y , hese ^nls. But if 
a bnsf b'^aphy of Cynl Vernon yQU energy t0 produce the 

Connolly, the JSS of f hf Lon don master p, ece that was in you, was any- 

Magailne that eoM^ vbdn thing £ lsc worlh both y ering about? 
oommemoraihig Ins seven rath birth From such a pQ S j t j on 0 f superiority he 

artSTS 22 bo, “ "«pp‘'y “ • 

\ sailor suit who received 

m his loving grandmother At Eton with Orwell, at Oxford with 


wearing a sailor suit who received 
notes from his loving grandmother 
addressed to the Duke of Vernon, 


addressed to the Duke of Vernon, „ . . . . Waugh, 

KCMG; Eton and Oxford Connolly He wos nobod y awards and I noAmg 

with Robert Longden, one of several _ .... _ , , ' ' , 

lovers (Longdeh maintained the The couplet is disarming. But lack of 
connection between homosexuality senousness, incurable temperamental 


natural position among those who lived 
at ease. His father was an Army Major, 
the family was not rich and he Was 
faced with the need to earn a living 
after leaving Oxford. He was provided 
with a fairly nominal post as secretary 
to Logan Pearsall Smith at £8 a week, 
which in 1926 was by no means a 
nominal salary. In 1927 he aspired to 
“£1000 a year [and] a Spanish 
mistress”, and in 1930 marriage to the 
American Jean Bakewell brought the 
£1000 a year, enough for a life of 
idleness in the south of France. The 
importance of knowing the right social 
and literary figures remained; and any 
rejection was distressing. When the 


connection between homosexuality 
and the English public schools by 
becoming headmaster of Wellington) 
Enemies of Promise and Spanisl 
Republican supporter Connolly trod 
sing along the road near the Franco 
Spanish border; the editor of Horizot 


alertly at ease with cigarette and Playground . A typical extract runs: 
mmglus; and then the burly Edmund ‘ ’ „ . „ 


Wikontc book-reviewer at his desk 
with pen in hand, or lolling slightly, 
hand drooping over chair arm, books 
from his enviable library behind him. 
This last figure looks assured yet 
sorrowful, a defeated romantic. 

Such is the progress revealed in 
fuller detail by an oddly shaped 
volume. The centre of it is tne Journal 
--V»tttH«tW^v\92g. a nd 1934,. with a 
dozen find pages taking it up to 1937. 
Tbfs is lengthily .topped and briefly 
tailed by David Pryce-Jones’s memoir 
with an effect that is occasionally 
awkward because incidents described 
in the Journal are also mentioned in the 
^ erao irThe, balance also seems odd, 
since 120 pages arc given to the life 
before Connoljy’s marriage to Jean ■ 
Bakewpll in 1930* while the subsequent 
forty-odd years are.disposed of in little 
I**® l han twenty pages. Nevertheless, 
this Is the nearest thing to a full-scale 
“opaphy Cyril Connolly is likely 
>° get, and David Prvce-Jones is an 


get, and ] 
undent andjn 
biographer. 1 
theConnoliv 


>ayid Pryce-Jones is an 
; and sympathetic 
le understands perfectly 


Visit from Molly Higgins who was 
rather charming, on to Robin’s for 
sherry-in-the-dark. Rollo Hayes, 
rather tight, began doing his frog- 
into-buU-act, this time about Lady 
Cunard. Sidney Beer arrived to fetch 
someone. I asked him about 
Salzburg. Peggy off. “O are you an 
Austrian - how goody. 1 adore 
Austrian men.” Dinner with Repin 
and Colvilfc. jfolitibai ' arguments, 
very breezy. C. sBid he was only 
unhappy one week a year, Robin 
only nappy same. ' . t 
Try again, a year or two earlier: 
Lunched with Ivor [Novello] and we 
went to the Zoo in the rain, 
afterwards swimming at the 
Wellenbad. Dinner with Harold 
[Nicolson] and we are ail go to a 
■ theatre, afterwards to a cabaret, 
where Giadwyn [Jebb] gives us 

H er, Very amusing play by 
lar, amazing how the Germans 
are such good and natural actors. At 


wCoiinpIlydevice of anticipating any ji,:- M n( j 0 f thing sometimes pulled 

& fl °n?L7 n ?, UCt ,V r k&8 i up the-writer of itlrtch a feeHnJ that 
Mf* ® nd . lm P llc ,)riy claiming credit jt H wouldn't do. Exhortations are 
M 5 . f^ndour.. ''fhe depiction of , Sequent. "What is C.V.C. going to do 


Berlin tango. includihg the delightful Lys Lubbock 

This, kind of thing sometimes pulled w h 0 worked at Horizon, and the 
up the. writer of it with a feeling that eventual divorce to which he agreed 


Exhortations are 


S' “ 8or t of royal failure ab ^ ut | t r (the wretched state of Eng 
w uie loundation of his success. ! ar0U nd 1930). “Be more ruthless, 
Thus at the peak of his reviewing " •• • ” " 

lQ nn in the 1930s he called reviewing 
^ occupation where “only the .•w -* 1 '' 

®™gery is permanent, and where-no • v ST 

Juture is secure except the certainty of JAWgWUV/Y, OL 
“fmnginto a hack ,r .Tn the tenyears of • *fr , . ■ 

■ he deplored at intervals. the i ■ **}-.■. • ■ . •; 

. editorial work, and with the TVinO'IH A LoW ! ' 

orculadon declining reflected that “a .-HOnaiQ A? 

*?*de of our lives is qiiite enough, to - ; ; ~ ? ■. . 1 1 r T” 

•devote to a. lost rause' 4 . With .the AJlson Adburgham '• 

.“agaztoe sugpendea for a year, tne , gjuver Fork Sodetyi t Fashionable Life 
Witor would figYfc a chance to write. If an d Literature from 1814 to 1840. 

. ;“*_could not do so he would accept his 344 pp. Constable. £12.50. 

. . and return to, editing. In the - Q(» 46370^ ~ 


344pp. Constable. £12.50. 


. icimn iu.cuiuuk- *>* 

’■ suspension was permanent, 

* : ^ e Suitor , turned again to 
CT%;>ucceeding Deampnd Mac- 

' ff? Mw Sunday Times. There 

• . 4 Weekly article for mord 


44pp. ton 

09 46370 ' 


(1831) sums up many of the coricerns of 
its time while pointing forward to the 
fictional style bf later cbhnolssetirs of, 
contfu&j.Tne, i 

then'ed/altHoudi irwouldriot stfettfi, 

as Silver Fork Society threatens to 
stretch it, to include nil the once popu- 
lar but now rightly forgotten novelists 
of Heniy Colburn’s stable. 

The trouble with Silver Fork Society 




was nobody afterwards and nothing Connollys dropped in on the Huxleys 
before. to be told “Aldous is working", and 
ie couplet is disarming. But lack of when they felt snubbed by the Huxleys’ 
seriousness, incurable temperamental conversation, he was greatly upset and 
frivolity? For one interested only in ?°ted In the Journal: “The Huxleys 
masterpieces that would have been the ■ iave added ten years to my life, 
unforgivable sin. Earlier, in pre-Hitler Berlin, Harold 

, . . . Nicolson wns kind, and kindness was 

The triviality is amply documented a i wa y S cheering. As a young man 
in the Journal, as U is in that for 1927 Q) nno i]y was looking for father- 
which appeared in The Condemned fi ( his dislike of g is own father 
ay ground. A typical extract runs: w *. str v ong ^ and N ico | son briefly 

Visit from Molly Higgins who was served as one. This need faded after 
rather charming, on to Robin’s for marriage to Jean, 
sherry-in-the-dark. Rollo Hayes, What perhaps did not fade was an 
rather tight, began doing his frog- uneasy belief in his own ugliness, so 
into-bull-act, this time about Lady that he was in constant need of 
Cunard. Sidney Beer arrived to feten reassurance from women about the 
someone. I asked hint about untruth of such remarks as Virginia 
Salzburg. Peggy off. “O are you an Woolfs that "the apes are considerably 
Austrian - now goody. I adore preferable to Cyril''. He turned the 
Austrian men.” Dinner with Repin knife constantly in this wound. After 
and Colville, jfolifibai arguments,' reading an article of mine describing 
very breezy. C. SBid he was only Wyndham Lewis’s refusal to shake 
unhappy one week a year, Robin bauds with what he called a "marine 
only happy same. growth” that seized him with its 

aonin r n VPBT or , wo earlier- .' suckers, Connolly did not rest until he 
y again, a year or two earlier. had mmd hjmself m h<j waj| , n fact 

Lunched with Ivor [Novello] and we the ( unnam ed) marine growth. 

JmmlnS « With .ho 1940s cm. Horizon and 

WpllTnhpd nTnner with Harold celebrity, although Darid Pryce-Jones 
80 to a “ ^dufy dazzIeJby all those names in 
ESS 3n LKSjS-‘ ■ S a cabaret the Jpufnal when he says that “‘What 
Sff’r'fiSSTlAl sives us does Cyril think?’ was a valid question 
where Gfodwyn [ e J g» f or forty years and more [□ English life 

{JJPPJf; „S n /r n w rim &nmans letters. ” There were many wide 
Molnar, a ^^ ng , h ° (1 tors a t acres where the question was on 

are s “ h . nobody’s lips. With the, 1940s too came 

supper the band played the famous 0|her women 

Berlin tango. inrtndihp the dellehtful Lvs Lubbock 




Cyril Connolly In 1973 

unaffected, for even in wretchedness them from absurdity. Faced with the 
he could not refrain from the gesture of need and and desire to record his own 
calling himself “a genius without- a anguish on paper in a world where 
cause if Jean was not there; A mimesis would not work, lie had to 
consolatory letter of hers speaks with take refuge in Pillion r us the helmsman. 


calling himself “a genius without - a anguish on paper in a world where 
cause if Jean was not there; A mimesis would not work, lie had to 
consolatory letter of hers speaks with take refuge in rulinurus the helmsman, 
the simple candour he could never in listing "temporary cures" for his 
Achieve: “Sleep well and dream' Angst, ami in mock-profundities like 
pleasures. You are a great successful “He who would write a bonk that 
man now. Not for you a middle-aged, would Inst for ever must learn to use 


poorish American expatriate on-llic- invisible ink .' 1 Other would-be 
town girl, romantic, insufferable. You aphorisms seem to have strayed from 
are well out of it.” Noel Coward, or even from an agony 

He did not think so. The basis of The ^nl’s column: “There are mo great 
Unquiet Grave was the grief he felt at moments in a woman s We: when Bm 
the ending of the relationship with' she finds herself to be Mri m Jwe 
Jean. Addld to this, and linked With it. with her man and when she leaves 


was the deep and lasting regret he felt him.” The exploration of the self was 
at the enforcedseparation from French J he mity s » b i? ct 
life and culture \n wartime so that, as have been mwna writer, but in the 
he said in nn introduction after the end he flinched from it here, 
book's first appearance, he was “That odd intelligent farceur Cyril 
“determined to quote as. many Connolly": the phrase was used by 
passages as he could tram the French . Geoffrey Grigson in the 1930s, and it 
The link with Jean was. the fact that . does riot seem unjust. His reiailqnsliip 
the flnt ana probably happiest years Willi Peter Quennell, a friend- and 
of their marriage had ocen spent literary rival from Oxford days, shows 
in France. The effect of all in the Journal as alte mating between 
those quotations from Pascal, admiration of Quennell’s industry, and 
Chamfort, Sainte-Beuve and others is a slightly patronizing tolerance of one 
to make him seem slightly like who worked in the market-place: “A 
Huxley's Mr Mercaptan, that writer of copywriter in the carnal part JYet still a 
delicious little middles for. the proud Augustan in his heart.. Yet as 


-mined to quote as. many Connolly": the phrnse was used by 
tes us he could tram the French . Geoffrey Grigson in the 1930s, and It 
ink with Jean was. the fact that . does riot seem unjust. His relailansliip 
*t ana. probably happiest years - with Peter Quennell, a friend- and 
eir marriage had ocen spent literary rival from Oxford days, shows 


Huxley's Mr Mercaptan, thi 
delicious little middles 


weeklies, of whom the unkind said. that the years passed he must have been 
wherever he was it was Paris. What the ■ aware ihflt the industry had produced . 
little . book shows most clearly, • far more of worth tlian his own life of 
however (in spite of such back-handed . deliberate Hedonism and negligent 
and confused praise as that ofStephen • ease. David Pryce-Jones puts it very 
Spender, who said the book showed well: “AH along, he laid claims lojne 
somebody who could not realize his- licence of the exceptional artist while 
vision, but had "the vision of the vision finding it almost unbearable to practise 

i . 1 . , I,n •_ .L _ .. .11 H Ua nnl lunnt (ha . 


he has not had”), is the essentially 
mimetic nature of Cyril Connolly s 
talent. He could dp you an excellent 
Huxley and a very reasonable Bond, 


as an artist at all.” He did not want the 
pains of writing a masterpiece, but the 
pleasure of having written one, so thnl 
in the -end tact and taste, sense and 

^ .mi... L I!,.U r n t.nil. 


very reluctantly. In the fragments of 
letters quoted here that express his 
misery, there sounds for once true 
and unaffected feeling. Or almost . 


sketch a lively comic picture of a -sensibility, came to Very little. In truth 
totalitarian world (comfc? why yes, . he was not an artist but a wit, a comic 
what else?) In "Year Nine’’, elaborate lum,.an aesthetic playboy of an almost 
extinct kind:. the condemned playboy 


brilliant fantasies fn conversation, with 


just the touch of seriousness that saved . of the Western world. 
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• wTQto fl weekly article for more 

• ;Uyfrjg. quietly, in a 

- ;{!&•• rq^d , • at Eastbourne 
; : “oiipie . is -‘the • right place for a 

W^^-vJettenr.. Johit. Betje'man 
"• pacific 


arid ' also 


turv English fiction, with the. phenomenon « sews w 
vital connectirig link assess. In the past Alison Adburgham 
tte of Jane Austen itnd has written informatively and^epter- 


stly in a between the age of Jane Austen itnd has writtep Informatively an^epter- 
tbbump of Thackeray and, Dickens^ talnipgly 

HLlltrt . clever 'Md/ jfeEiS*. WJH n, 


novelist, 

Hook(wl 


'gw., top. 

vffi- W^. rint iq the past; Wyndham ignoring a groupofwritera Who. ijiaude 

; : Jfl"w.,QeSrey Grigsbri ; and myseff - such gifted and divrirse figures as the 
■mepfi.-by.'friertdly; reviews of.voungBuIwer.T. H- Lister, and the 


appUed first to-Theodore fashion to the growth of womeni 
ho tfortaihly deserved it), has magwines. Her spedal talent Is forex- 
Snerptioni • of readers into hibiting the social history associated 
a S-oupof writers Who. lpcii|de with a topic or a cluster of tomes; she is 


so}, -by, friertdly; reviews of , , y 5 un g Bu 
In;. vain: Lewis; made . dec iaedly 
nnotatlons 'on a coby. of The, • • theless ii 


Wer. T. H. Lister; and the resentative quotations. Prose fiction 
over-ambitious 1 but never- ■ unfortunately. docs npt lend itself to 


rimerital- novelist^ and adssJp'Qfa htewy c 

K of thelmasters of Granby. But therea^r ^ks 

a? fiction. Also adedm- ih vain for literary history ptoptt jora 
readable is Gatherirte cbgent explanatiorv either, of what vjs , 
Mothers ' and Daughters distinctive in artistic term? about the 


novels described, or of the nature ol 
jbe influence exerted by silver-fork 
novels oq the next gerierhUoh. ■ 
f A ' clue to 'wbat is Wrong with the 
book Is supplied by the Sub-title. Mrs 
Adburgharris chosen method is 
annalistic-cum-Uigressive. Given that 
her subject is no moTe sharply defined 
than, “fashionable, life and literature 
from 1814 to 1840", it follows that the 
reader is quickly in danger of feeling 
cut off from the world of experience 
beyond that of Regency and early 
Victorian fictional tittie-tattle. lt takes 
.the penetration of a Michael Sadleir to 
make an urea so restricted seem 
enough In itself to sustain .the casual 
visitor. There Is no. cojrrupt and 
fasdrt&ting city here' to set against; the 
cotton-wool - unreality of Chisney 
Wold, for'eveiythlng appears to aspire 
towards the Chesney Wold end of 
.society. Or rather, ! the Silver-fork 
story-writers seek time and again to 
-simulate the Surface manners of gilded 
upper-class living; and . Mrs Ad bur- 
gh am j^jieifectiy content to chart their 
various ; ups-qad^oWn art<J inland-; 
outs, IrtterspersingextirdcU from tetter? 
and diaries bf the pirlodlwifli eitnfdts 
from bet largc stnji^ pf ihovfelis^. (In- 


cidentally, this leisurely manner of pro- . 

. ceeding would not have appealed, to 
Granby, who is described by T. H. Lilt-,: 
ter' as .something of a lightning 
traveller, a whiz-ktd before his time; 
“A young single man always is, or 
dugnt to be, endued with the locomo- 
tive faculty in a high degree.") 

It is clear that the author of Silver 
.Fork Society is keenly interested in 
.social nuances where these reveal 
underlying attitudes , and also in simple 
changes m custom. She Writes, tor 
'-insUmce, shout the use of forks to eat 
fisVin ri way which put? Hazlitt in his 
.• place -along' with. Hook: “Neither 
Hazlitt nor Hook made it clear that 
■ c ach dinCr was provided with two forks 
for the fish course . !n the mid century,. 
' silver fish knives were introduced; hut 
the aristocracy scorned them and 
continued to eat their fish with! two 
. ! forks - as some dp to this day. 7 On such 

S etters Silver Fork Society ;14. ps 
eUghlfiilly readable - av . Fanny 


delightfully readable - a&' -. Fanny 
- Trollope teaching a young nation ip 
mind i fs ps arid qs in Domestic Manners 
i of die Anfarlcanjt. But why no fefer- ; 
Verice tip' ihe Engllsh' Cantos of Don 
‘ JUan, Peacock on Fashionable Liters 1 - 
i ture, why ho corit rolling argument? 
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The returns of the writer 


Richard Findlater 

MrCH&LE Vessillier-Ressi 

Le Matter d'auteur; Comment 
vivent-ils? 

399pp. Paris: Dunod. 95fr. 

2 04 Q15480 9 

The author of this survey of the 
economics of professional authorship 
in France is a woman with unusually 
varied qualifications. Not only is she a 
professional economist who has 
worked for the Centre National de 
Recherche Sdentlfique since 1966 and 
a specialist in cultural economics, but 
she has written four novels (one 
was awarded the Prix du Ouai des 
QrfSvres), scripts for TV films, a score 
of songs on record and a play whose 
production is said to be Imminent. Her 
personal acquaintance with the 
pressures of increasing pluralism in a 
^revolutionized” cultural market has, 
no doubt, been an asset in an inquiry 
which embraces not only writers for 
print - the "pure” icrivain is, she says, 
almost extinct - but also authors of 
films, libretti, plays, songs, TV and 
radio programmes. 

This umbrella category of author- 
ship is so wide, specific information 
about book- writers is so narrow and 
the organization of writers* earnings is 
so different in France and Britain that 
it is hard to make valid comparisons of 
conditions between the two countries. 
MichOle Vessillier-Ressi herself rarely 
acknowledges British experience, 
although she occasionally cites 
American parallels and contrasts. As 
yet no comparable range of statistical 
sources is available here, and no 
research on so far-reaching, ambitious 
and detailed a scale has been published 
in Britain. But her book is stuffed with 
many facts, ideas and arguments 
which, in spite of their virtually 
inevitable confusion, help to make it 
essential reading for anyone examining 
the... present ...problems, and future 
prospects of professional ' Wrfterti oh 
this side of the Channel as well, not 


least because it illustrates many of the 
pitfalls and pratfalls ahead. 

In exploring the misty margins of 
history, jurisprudence, sociology, law, 


economics and politics, and scraping 

together mountains of factual cfata, ^ s&'obuiwd from a Kg fig 
MUe Vessillier-Ressi eventually has to t..„A r. — rw— r ran « ,s J en . unexpiaineo qy ivuie 


the maximum number of professional 
authors at 3,000. 

Persisting in her attempt to identify 
the members of this tiny minority, she 
sent a detailed questionnaire to 2,786 


France it is book-publishing which 
gives most authors the worst treat- 
ment. In any attempt to challenge the 
publishers' stranglehold over their 
rights, authors lack the help of literary 


for esnecia nmt *ei 


tackle the problem of quantifying the 
objects of her quest. The first obvious 
source is the membership of the three 
main authors' societies. These are the 
Socidtfi des Auteurs et Compositeurs 
Dramatiques, which was established 
through tne efforts of Beaumarchais in 
1791 - the first of its kind in the world - 
and now includes writers for radio and 
television as well as the theatre; the 
Soci6t£ des Auteurs, Compositeurs et 
EditeurS de Musique; and the Soci6t6 
des Gens de Lettres. Their total 
membership is nearly 75,000; but the 
figure seems fishy - many writers 
belong to more than one society, and 
many stopped writing long ago. A 
better clue is the number of accounts 
controlled by the societies, which 
collect the revenues from their 
members* rights. After deducting from 
this total the number of publishers, 
dead authors’ estates and authors 
living abroad. Mile Vessillier-Ressi 
arrives at a maximum of some 15,000; 
but this excludes writers for print and 
the cinema-book publishers nave long 
claimed the exploitation of all 
subsidiary rights (with 50 per cent of 
the proceeds), ana over 90 per cent of 
the accounts controlled by the SGDL 
are for TV and radio earnings. 

How many book-writers are there in 
France7 A few years ago the Minister 
of Culture and the French equivalent 
of the Publishers' Association gave the 
figure of 40,000, for every possible 
kind of author. According to the 
Centre National des Lettres fewer than 

10.000 publish books regularly (1500 of 
them a year do it themselves). Most of 
these, Mile ‘Vessillier-Ressi has 
decided, are amateurs: from the 
records of AGESSA, the organization 
handling social security for authors, 
she has discovered that in 1980 there 
were, some jcgistereji authors 
earning up tb 36,000 francs (of whom 

1.000 were book-writers). So she puts 


pension fund (improbably, the Caisse 
Allocations Vieillesse des Professeurs 
de la Musique). She used 857 of their 
responses, and has combined these 
with about 1 ,000 entries in Who’s Who 
in France to create a somewhat 
bewildering but instructive Identikit 
portrait of the French author. He is a 
man of about fifty who is far more 
likely than the “average” Frenchman 
to be a bachelor, divorced or childless. 
He lives in Paris, because it is 
impossible for his job to work 
anywhere else. (Nearly 40 per cent of 
Mile Vessillier-Ressl’s sample were 
born in the Paris area, and some 80 per 
cent live there.) His family and 
educational background is relatively 
privileged. (Nearly half the sampled 
authors' fathers came from the liberal 
professions and upper grades of 
society.) But among all this detail by 
far the most important fact is that he 
cannot live on authorship alone. 

Confirmation of the poverty of 
authors' rewards may be seen in the 
societies' figures for 1980. Of SACD 
accounts for theatre earnings, nearly 
75 per cent were less than 5,000 francs. 


M erits, whose “bad reputation” in 
ance is left unexplained by Mile 
Vessillier-Ressi. At least two-thirds of 


for especial proteeffon becalm 
especial vulnerability, and IS* 
the dangers of mass-marlK 
hire. But she also sliS l 
flates the 1 / . 7 & 


them are published by three main 
groups of publisher-distributors, for 
whom their professional association, 
the SGDL, is no match. Unlike SACD 
and SACEM, It cannot afford to give 
its members supplementary pensions. 
It lacks not only money but power. 
Yet, according to Le Miner d'auteur, it 
seems impossible to set up new 
associations for the authors most in 
need: those who write for publishers 
and film-makers. There are up to 5,000 
bookshops which live by literature, 
and, declares Mile Vessillier-Ressi, 
make it live by making it known and 
loved; but very few writers - far fewer 
than in Britain, one suspects - live by 
their books and not many of these 
books may be accurately ranked as 
literature. 

In looking at improvements in the 
author’s lot in recent years - including 
. the increase in state aid and the link to 


flates the rhetoric of M STL* 
simplifications when appff , 0 T 
complex realities of wntaZS 
authorship, and the utopian safl 
for a society where e ve/ybwfc bo& S 
producer and consumer of 2d 
goodies. She warns against somS 
of economic security available fab 
West as well as the W mainUia £ 
hat economic and fmancial risk 73 
things considered, the essence of a 
author’s mitier. 

Uitimately . optimistic, M Mtk 
Vessillier-Ressi puts her faith in 1 fa 
corrective mechanisms of caritalfan; 
its economic and cultural costs cube 
minimized by using the market ts 
finance a new "politique' de h 
creation”. Meanwhile, no doubt, the 
second mitier will continue to be the 
pillar of French publishing, and the 
literary profession will continue to be 
as Jules Renard said, "le seul oufoa 
puisse sans ridicule ne pas gainer 
d’argent". 


:ent of 73 per cent were less man 5,uuu trancs, 
rent of and only 4 per cent were more than 
SGDL 50,000 francs. Radio and TV earnings 
were higher: but more then half the 
here in accounts were for less than 5,000 
[blister francs, and fewer than 8 per cent for 
[valent more ^an 50,000 francs, 
ive the “There is scarcely any homo 
□ssible economlcus less informed ana rational 
to the than the professional author,” Mile, 
jr than Vessillier-Ressi contends. And of all 
1500 of writers, she says sixty pages later, it is 
dost of the book-author who has the smallest 
i has sense of economic realities, lacking as 
n the he does those educative experiences of 
izetion confrontation with film producers, 
iithors, actors and television executives from 
) there which other writers benefit. However 
Utters arguably, , that assessment of . the 
whom derivabt's' insulation from life may be, 
le puts there seems to be no question that in 


Reading for a reward 


Cracking the codes 


Mary Warhock 

Howard Davis and Paul ■ 

Walton (Editors) 

Language, Image, Media 
326pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50 
(paperback,. £7.50). ■ 

0 631 12704 6 ; ‘ 

Howard Davis. and Paul , Walton worked 
together in the 1970s on the' Glasgow 
Media Group's Bad New and More 
Bad News. Tncy were there concerned 
with ' “decoding” the message .of 
TV on industrial affairs, in order 
to expose what they held to be a 
marked bias against the trades 
unions. They have applied the same 
techniques, ip the first essay of the 
present collection, to the international 
cover 


may think of this as the Conspiracy get the point quite quickly, these days. 

Agiin, Cwhard Leitner, in expert 
n ° c P ns P* rac y' What the j n sociolinguistics, discusses the 
bulletin means is very much up to us. language o! fctifo with ineffable 
even ifno one solemnity.. He analyses among other 
encoded it _ debberately. We must items part of an interview conducted by 

jJj J 1 accordm S to P ur own Jimmy Young, and noticesparticularly 
cultural ability. .. the astonishing mixture of 'sh/lmt Mr 


' 'La u TTru V , 1 . solemnity.. He analyses among other 

encoded it ^debberately. We must items part of an interview conducted by 

1 accordmg to P ur own Jimmy Young, and noticesparticularly 
j,, * • i „ the astonishing mixture oistyles. Mr 

If there hre still villains - a capitalist Young both refers to his interlocutor as 
press, pt an .establishment broad- “a Legal Eagle” andcalls him “sir” and 
casting organization - they .have even ^master”. How can such, things 
a fairly' thin time. For often their be? One does not need to be familiar 
messages are simply not decoded at all. with Jimmy Young shorts to suspect 
In an. essay entitled “Cultural that Mr Leitner may have missed 


with Jimmy Young shorts to suspect 
that Mr Leitner may have missed 


videotaped. Nationwide programme. ... ... 

'Each group brought different pre- , the end, this quite useful kind of 
suppositions and vocabulary to the task cnticum may kill itself with pomposity, 
of understanding what they saw. One Trevor Pateman, for example, has 


of the groups, of black students at a 
college of further education, decoded 
programme by saying that it was so 
ng they didn't see how anyone 


t a some perceptive and interesting things 
ed to say about our Interpretation of 
so advertisements, a subject not only of 
ie interest to advertisers, but of 
• 5 importance to us, the 1 consumers. But 
to he gives his essay the pseudo-Kantifln 


mucl? a<^fe ^6pe&c 


ntaHyalf seemto 

§tUl, the method of analysing news- 


pbotograp 


, . v monument to the disasters of runaway 


^ • monument to the disasters of runaway 
nJS y* rba l' Inflation., Fiilure to raise the 
a™ / Kantian question, he says, is a serious 


3 ; 

6 

| 


y. if one bad asked, .after a , ferepCesire 
news-bulletin, "What does it moan 1 '”i . senwnce-w 
the .answer would,- have, been: that It . respect to i 
nSfiifat whatjtfai^ gvenfa me 1970s, usedrocatl 
tpere; liquid have baptist alny simple ■ famitiair- rt 

i answer: Tbtto * 

saic| t . Its- m 

expression of - tne/- ideology ? or : a ' worse, :petl 
capitalist middle class ; hbpfog that we ah the watch” I 
would receive it without noticing. We; Bui We could- 


* ferepCes between piffeient words and /- , , 
i senfoDce-torms ; are explored /■wlth : :>V’; 


forhlddeh 





P. J. Kavanagh 

Bamber Gascoigne 

Quest for the Golden Hare: With the 
perfect solution submitted by Mike 
Barker and John Rousseau 

224pp. Cape. £7.95. 

0 224 02116 8 

Quest for the Golden Hare is an 
account of the conception, effect and 
result of a book called Masquerade, 
published in 1979, purportedly for 
children but here seen to have been 
; alhibst entirely taken over by adults. In 
pictures and words the book contained 
clues that could lead the reader to a 
buried jewel; a sort of Easter egg-hunt 
that clearly drove many people to the 
edge of lunacy and one unfortunate, at 
least, over the edge. 

Masquerade's author is Kit 
Williams, an eccentric painter who was 
approached by Jonathan Cape’s with 
an offer to illustrate a children's book. 
He refused, being a man who fears 
boredom. The refected publisher said 
on leaving, “I stilt think you could do 
something no one has ever done 
before”. Mr Williams had no doubt 
that this was the case, his'chief motive 
In life being . the avoidance of 
repetitiveness, and thought no more 
about It, except to wonder how anyone 
could paint the required • fifteen 
connected pictures without baring 
himself to death - also, he had always 
been annoyed by the way that people 
flip through illustrated books as though 
- they were magazines. Then it came to 
him. He had to paint some picture? for 
an exhibition anyway; wtiy not make 
the connection between them a puzzle, 
leading the reader elsewhere, and put 
the clues in the pictures, so the reader 
would have to look at them? From such 
beautifully simple ideas and motives 
are hundreds of thousands of pounds 
m?de and, ;in this .case, hundreds jOf. 

•Gascoime givftsnoflnal figure of sales’ 
.; .but Masquerade Md sold .210,000 
. copies in Britain within three months 
;pf publication, 400,000 iii the US and, 
what_ with foreign editioris (including 
.one in Japanese) it. is reasonable to' 
-guess that more thap a million copies 
must, have bqen eegeriy corned for the 
secret eachi wnt . 

• It tookWiUlamsinorethan twoyears 

'to weave, his .pictures arid'- clues 

• together and Bamber Gascoigne 
' describes the process as entertainingly 

as possible in the circumstances! It 
•takes him more than sixteen pages to 
. do so. When first it waa explained to 
him (from the .outset he Was the only 
‘ person others had Williams privy to the 
•secret);., he -wondered , miserably 
whethef to tell .the- trustful publishers 
that, the whole thing was impossible. 
•The series of acrostic clues contained In 
letters. Arranged; round - pictures* the 
: relcvant letters being'inoicated . by an 
Imaginary. line drartn frotnthe figures’ 

• eyes and passing through their toes, is 


further complicated by Williams) 
squint, which makes it possible for lun 
to look at two things at the same linn, 
as well as by his inability to spell 
Gascoigne calls himself a dedkatd 
non-doer of puzzles and his caiefd 
explanations of this one do him Ik 
more credit. 

More distressingly, he rives tea 
quotations from the fives ana letlend ; 
maddened puzzlers. One wrett 
Williams more than fifty letters a dij, 
all on the wrong track. One m 
decided that the clues led to a ceiant 
plus in the West Middlesex Drain? 
Works at Hounslow, “I sat there alee 
looking at, the plug and tVuhkiaf IR 
Kir Williams had to be the chkm 


-mi niMutid <!*•«• — — - v r 

and most courageous nan o w 
British Isles." When told he 
he declined further into meafe! K wh- 
But perhaps the saddest thing is the 
way tnat children were ten wi 
Williams had said that a child oi W 
could solve the puzzle, blit t* 
professional scientists looked at w 
book they announced, “Wfl'll be * 
ones to ao this. It needs a cotifrtf o 
physicists." This turned out to be# 
case; they were the only ones to 
out properly - nfter two and a ho 
years. Not the ones to End 
treasure, however; they were p 
pipped by a man who, ■* 
transpired, had barely understood IK 
book at all. t , 

• Even more embarrassfegly ^,.. 
publishers had laid on agreat 
TV razzmatazz) he proved to a ' 
who would only, after much wow 
•persuasion, appear on teleridw^ 
disguise, his hat puUed iwer ris^ 

- behind a frosted sum?* 
muffled with _ artificial 
, interference: this proved a P. bv ^ 
and publishers' nightmare, anW 
■ the Yunnlest eplsode mjjc.wj 

Understandably, the' suspidona 


' looked like a put-up job # , 

grotosque, muffled^ figure ■ 

himself? - -Disturbingly, 

• consider thoir own solutions 
right ones, however far affJJ 

it is difficult not' to 

• Gascoigne was asked 

have created a, masterpiece- . 

- I . W.i 


■ In a television interview ‘".Laup W: 

1 imagined the freasUrd 
:*SK North. 

' One : treashr'e-seeker snew , 

referred to hUriv'^re rou M^ 

. faheief?” I 

Gascoigne^^No, ^ht_ w he .. 

"digging atFarnham 
-;a couple of pigeons a wund- .^ 
come [from 

[from the ^th.butlUtalways $ 

things.” The book may oo 

C? Interested inobKSsio®- ” 
makes creepy reading- * 
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Measures of mentalities 

Peter Burke 


LUCIES Febvre 

SSSSSfS".^ 

Sated by Beatrice Gottlieb 
jl^Harvard University Press. £28. 


Marc Bloch 
LesRols thaumaturges 

u 2 oo Paris: Gallimard. 120fr. 

2 07 022704 9 

Dominick Lacapra and Steven 
L. Kaplan (Editors) 

Modem European Intellectual History: 
Reappraisals and New Perspectives 

317m. Cornell University Press. 

£23®) (paperback, £12). 


Forty years after its original 
publication, Lucien Febvre’s most 
important book has at last been 
translated into English. His junior 
partner Mare Bloch is much better 
known in the English-speaking world. 
Bloch’s Les Rois thaumaturges, just 
reissued In France, was published in 
English as Royal Touch in 1973, his 
Feudal Society in 1961, his Historian s 
Craft as Ear back as 1953. Yet Febvre, 
venerated - perhaps to excess - in 
France, remains relatively little known 
here, allhough a selection from his 
numerous essays was published in 
Britain len years ago. 

Yet Febvre’s Problem of Unbelief is 
one of the most seminal works of 


Febvre’s point of departure was 1 
rather different from Bloch's, but he 
arrived at similar conclusions. He was 
irritated into a concern with Rabelais 
by coming across the suggestion, in 
Abel Lefranc's edition of Pantagruel, 
that Rabelais was an unbeliever who 
wrote in order to undermine 
Christianity. Febvre was convinced 
that this interpretation was not only 
mistaken so far as Rabelais was 
concerned but also anachronistic, 
attributing thoughts to the author of 
Pantagruel which were quite 
unthinkable in the period. This is the 
reason for the book's rather curious 
structure, a kind of inverted pyramid. 

Febvre’s study begins in an 
extremely precise, philological way. 
According to Lefranc, the atheism of 
Rabelais was denounced by a number 
of his contemporaries, so Febvre goes 
through these contemporaries, for the 
most part minor neo-Latin poets of the 
1530s, to show, for example, that the 
verses "On a certain irreligious 
follower of Lucian" do not refer to 
Rabelais but to someone quite 
different, and, more generally, that the 
term "atheist" did not have its modem 
precise meaning. It was a smear-word, 
‘used in whatever sense one wanted to 
give it”. 

Widening out still further, Febvre 
goes on to discuss the apparently' 
Blasphemous jokes which RabeiBis 
makes in Pantagruel and Gargantua, 
and which Lefranc stressed so much in 
his arguments for the “rationalism” of 
those books. Febvre points out that 
these passages - the "resurrection” of 
Epistemoti, for example - belong to a 
medieval tradition of parody in which 


“Let us guard against projecting this 
modern conception of science onto the 
learning of our ancestor." The 
conceptual apparatus of the period was 
too "primitive”. There we have it. 
From a precise and technical discussion 
of the meaning of the term "atheist” in 
a handful of sixteenth-century texts, 
Febvre has been led on to characterize, 
in bold strokes, the world-view of a 
whole age. 

It has to be admitted that after forty 
years, the book now seems somewhat 
dated. The relationship between 
Rabelais and the traditions of medieval 
parody has been discussed mare fully 
and with greater insight by Mikhail 
Bakhtin. On the question of the 
religion of Rabelais, a more reliable 
guide is M. A. Screech. Some his- 
torians havq begun to question 
Febvre's assumption of the unthink- 
ability of atheism in the sixteenth 
century, pointing to individuals who 
seem at least to have denied 


Providence or professed some form of 
materialism. Some contemporaries 
believed that others were atheists in 


the strict sense; John Donne preached 
a sermon against those who believed 
that there was no God. 

Yet Febvre’s book remains 
exemplary, for the questions it asks 
and the methods by which it pursues 
them rather than for the answers it 
rives. Together with Bloch’s Royal 
Touch, to which it is so closely linked, 
it has exercised considerable influence 
on the writing of history, especially in 


nothing is: and therefore everything is 
credible, and there is nothing cither i 
impossible or absurd." All Febvre did 1 
was to transpose this observation to the 1 
sixteenth century . The trouble is that at < 
the end of his life, Ldvy-Bruhl changed 
his mind on this question, and enme to 
deny this fundamental distinction 
between the primitive and the civilized 
mentalities. In any case, this 
distinction which , with its evolutionist 
assumptions, now seems dated as well 
as ethnocentric, has been abandoned 
by the specialists in the so-called 
‘‘primitives’’ - the social anthro- 
pologists. 

The history of mentalities does not 
stand or fall with Ldvy-Bruhl and his 
concept of the “pre-iogical”. It might, 
for example, be possible to replace the 
distinction between logical and pre- 
logical with that between "operatory” 
and ‘'pre-operatoiy” thought made In ' 
C. R. Hallpike’s Foundations of 
Primitive Thought, which is based on 
the developmental psychology of Jean 
Piaget. (It is a pity, incidentally, that 
Febvre, who was extremely interested 
in psychology, seems not to have 
I known of Piaget's work.) What should 
be clear is that one cannot simply plod 
along in the footsteps of Bloch and 
Febvre as if nothing had happened, or 
dismiss the debates, as Febvre did, in a 
somewhat cavalier mnnner, as 
. "matters for philosophers” which did 
not concern him. In tnat sense there is a 
1 crisis in the history of mentalities, as it 
1 fa currently practised in Fiance, and a 

I 1 ! L iL • 


Some of the contributions are first- 
rate. Keith Baker's, for example, 
which argues that intellectual history is 
best seen not ns a separate field but as a 
concern with the meaning of social 
action (as Febvre would liave said, 
“there is no such thing as intellectual 
history"). Baker exemplifies this 
conception by examining the emer- 
gence nf a new political culture in mid- 
eightecnth-ceniury France. In a 
characteristically penetrating and 
negative piece (nol always correctly 
translated), Roger Chart ler suggests 
that some of the basic categories of 
intellectual historians, such as the 
distinctions between learned and 
popular culture, intellectual pro- 
duction and consumption, literary 
texts and documents, need to be called 
imo question. He does not say what 
• should take their place. Peter Jelnvich 


now widely practised in France and i 
attracting Increasing attention i 
elsewhere. To be more exact, the 
approach was also encouraged by some 
essays by Georges Lefebvre on the 
French RevolaUon and by Royal 
touch. However, it is always difficult to 
discuss either Bloch or Febvre without 
bringing in the other, so long and 
'^f^WttSfthtth'wlteboration. 

The iB-o men mei at the University 
of Strasbourg after the First World 
War, and discovered that they shared a 
d«p dissatisfaction with the way in . 
which history was studied and taught in 
France. They thought it too exclusively 
concerned with the narrative' of 
pphtical [events for their own sake.- 
Febvre liked to attack what' he called 
Idolatry of the -fact", “the 
.reflection qf events as others collect 
postage stamps add match-boxes”, the 
OMccnr “to discover, If not. all the 
t™ n at least as many details as 
PresiNe about the mission of M. de 
ChaniMd to the courts of the North”. 

“ and Bloch wanted was a 
jjfMtem-oriented history, and also a 
"wower and more human history", 
“Kerned with all hikman activities; 

oSyi! * ^ ed t0 sa Y that ther ? was.no 
jrr ,llin 8 as diplomatic hiatory. or the 
z®?L. °! Philosophy.- . -Strictly 
there, is no such .thing • as 
.jrewnwc and social history. ” There js ; 
Jty history, total- history, with ' 
.“Wmeats. Fetjyre -- 6nd. BfoCh- : 
wrapflrtmentalization -and 
what would now b« called 


~^togy,and psychology. for. a better 
BMentatfding of the V- 

■JM S the context for the history of 
,reuect[ve mentalities” as B bch and 


pivlil? l 6 m ?ntaHt]es" as Blbch and 
JJSf totil, practised it. Blooh chose 
kjfpkthe bTstojy of the belief in the 
Power of touching - for the 
' kn&f c $" • : l * lle ’• ' problem which 
filial 8 *!.- FQlnl of departing was - 
•nJj punting 1 for this “collective - 
whe calldoit, of answering the 
•SES®, ?hy ; •people 1 • continued to. 
iff^ht-the Mng pdwef of the ' 
iS 5|t[t°ugh the expected'cures must 
wm.iSt l° take place, TJis answer 
If ilJJs? belief was selfeon firming. 
WcSW/ 8Pt better, the $lng got ■ 
..SjSft' 'ffjfy®. ttire failed, to take : 
•' W n ^fferef- went back- to, try 

language of. Sir . Karl 
i jk^i-Which is hot for dfetanf from 
: B toch . belief fo the 
felsifiable. It was 


medieval tradition of parody in which l 
the clergy themselves indulged. ■ 
According to him, Rabelais was a good , 
Christian of an Erasmian type, a critic ( 
of many of the outward forms of the 
late medieval Church, but a believer in j 
interior religion. 

At this point one might have 
expected the book to come to an end, 
since the religious credentials of 
Rabelais had been verified and 
Lefranc's argument fefqted. What> , 
Febvre does, nbwever, is to widen out 
still further, discussing "the limits of 
unbelief in the sixteenth century”. 
Leaving Rabelais far behind, he now 
tackles the problem pf the possibility of 
atheism In the sixteenth century, and 
this brings us back to the history of 
mentalities as it had been discussed by 
Mare Bloch in hife Royal Touch. Febvre 
argues that the sixteenth century was 
not intellectually ready for unbelief 
because of the nature of what he calls 
the outillage mental of the penod, its 
“mental tools", as Beatrice Gottlieb 
renders it, its Intellectual equipment, 
Its conceptual apparatus. Febvre 

S aches this problem, with 
jteristic verve, by a sort of via 
negativa noting the importance of 
what'wasn’t there, the "missing words 
such as “absolute" and “relative , 
“abstract" and “concrete’', "causality 1 
and “regularity", and many more. 
“Without them' 1 , he asks rhetorically, 
“how could anyone's thought be given 
a truly philosophical vigour, solidity 

1 and tlartty?’' . ; \ • 

More generally still, Febvre 
; observes that sixteenth-century con-. : 
ceptions of space and time were, byour - 
standarJs, extremely imprecise. 
“What year was Rabelais bom? He did 
hot know,", and there was nothing 
unusbal .’in ti)4t. /‘Measured tune , 
-dlpSk-tirrie,' Was fetttl less significant 
thaft “experienced time”, described in 

. r-- : fl nkf nf I HP 


France. Not, curiously enough, on 
Fernand Braudel, to whom the book 
was dedicated, "with high hopes", 
seven years before the publication of 
The Mediterranean. Braudel has 
always preferred to keep his feet firmly 
on the ground of “material life". 
However, the history of mentalities, as 
it has been practised by Georges Duby 
and Jacques Le Goff, by Robert 
Mandrou and Jean Delumeau, by 

Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie and Michel 

Vovelle, owes a good deal to the 
examples of Bloch and Febvre. 

‘ i ih fbilowidg * In the ’ footstep* of ; 
these two pathfinders, the second- 
generation historians of mentalities 


need to rethink the approach. 

Curiously enough, inis is the very 
conclusion which Dominick LaCopra 
and his colleagues reached about their 

«■ ■ i ! : i >1l..i..nl at a 


discipline, intellectual history, at a 
conference held at Cornell University 
in 1980, concerned with the 
relationship between history and 
“Critical Theory, hermeneutics, 
structuralism and post-structuratism” . 
From this conference there has emerged 
a somewhat uneven collection of a 
dozen essavs under the title Modern 
European Intellectual History. 


- should take their place. Peter Jelnvich 
jn fact builds his perceptive account of 
the theatre In fin -de-slide Munich 
around one of tne distinctions which 
Chartier rejects, writing of the 
modernists as appropriating popular 
culture in order to subvert or reform 
6llte culture. 

These three essays, which deserve to 
be rend by everyone interested in 
intellectual history, are not written in 
ignorance of current debates over 
"Critical Theory, hermeneutics, 
structuralism, post-structuralism", etc, 
but they owe relatively little to them. 
On the otlieT hand, the essays which do 
engage with these debates (Martin Joy 
on Havermas and Gadamer, Mark 
Poster on Foucault, E. M. Henning on 
Derrida, and so on), while interesting 
enough as accounts of contemporary 
authors, do nol really come to grips 
r with their relevance to intellectual 
i history. The promised “new 
I perspectives" remain blurred. One 
, closes the volume with a sense of 
. opportunity missed, and of the need 
j for a new Lucien Febvre, who not only 
a wrote about new ideas but put them to 
n work to solve concrete historical 
problems. 


generation historians ot menianues 
nave come, to See that their pre- 
decessors sometimes .went astrav. 
There are two obvious weaknesses in 
the Bloch-Febvre approach . The first is 
that they tended to treat French culture 
as if It were essentially homogeneous, 
writing about the attitudes of 'the. 
medieval Frenchman”, “the sixteenth- 
century Frenchman”, '’a century that 
wanted to believe", and so on, rather 
than looking for variations of attitude 
between (or indeed within) . social 
groups. Tney emphasized the self- 


The Sociology of the State 

Bertrand Badib & Pierre Birnbaum 

After reviewing the principal evolutionary theories concerning the state as an 
institution, the authors argue that the aiaic-was an 'invention rather Uum a 
necessary consequence of any other process. They analyse dffienmcea fa actual 
state institutions in France,' Prussia^ Great Britain, theUnlted S tatev 
Switzerland. Translated by Arthur Qotdkemmer. A ChuagoOnpmt in Paperback. 

Rousseau’s ‘Social Contract 9 . • 


The Design of the Argument 

^Ir^umepcovidea a step- 


leiitintfae 


confirming nature of certain beliefc in 
order to explain their persistence, but 
they explained the persistence so 
successfully that it is hard - for the 
reader to understand why change 
eventually occurred. After all* 
Descartes was bom in Febvre s 
sixteenth-century France. Bloch and 
Febvre did. not raise the question, 
which now seems obvious, of the 
relationship between mentality and 
irtuninirv. Thev did not discuss whether 


terms of sunrise of of the flight of the 
woodcocks or the length or an Ave 
Marfo. In an^ intriguing argument - 
taken up twenty years later by Marshall 
McLuhan - Febvre even suggests that 
sight was ah “underdeveloped sense. 
“There was no. Hotel Bellevue in the. 
sixteenth century, nor any Hotel Beau 
Site. They were not to appear until tne 
age of Romanticism’’. (Febvre seems 
unaware qf foe. Florentine Belvedere. 


mere 

absence from, tbc^world-viewjof the 
period, "No-one then nad a sense of ; 
what was impossible.' . (I take it that. 
Febvre means there iwre ijq ganertHy 
accepted criteria for,, what, was 

impossible; for ad jJ w - 

“impossible” was not one of bis 
“missing words",) As result. Ire 
concludes, what we call “science was 
unthinkable in the sixteenth century. 


efficacy of the royal (ouch or in other 
miracles. In this respect, Duby’sre<*nt 
study of the Image of' -the. three ■ 
orders” • in the Middle Ages is 
considerably more sophisticated,.. ^ : 
The second weakness in the first- 
generation history of mentalities is still 
more serious. It; centres On the 
question of the so-failed "primitive 
nature of . medieval . or sixteenth- 
century attitudes. Febvre in particular 
was dependent' on What he called, the 
“wonderibl books” of L6vy-Bruhl for 
-his notion ‘ 'of primitive mentality. 
Lucien Ldvy-Brunl was a philosopher 
whose place In foe. development of 
twentieth-century thought wpu d. Well 
.deserve further study. A dficijple of 
Durkheim, his books on “pnmltive 
mehlatity” (a pfoase he helped to 
launch). Were read with excitement; by 
scholars as diverse as Ernst Cassirer, 
Johan Huizinga and Jane Harrison, as 
well as by Febvre and Bloch. It was 
' L6vy*BruliI whp defined primitive 

mentaJUy as "pre-logiMi? Jnthesehre 

of indifferent- |o contradiction, and 
locking a sense.of the impossible. Fqr 
the .primitive . mind”, be wrote* 
“everything is a miracle, or rather 


Social Contract, that democratic aelf-govera ment la the only icgidmaic fonn of 
' government, wldin rdawa the argument’s parts to each oiherandtoihe works - 
overall conception. July £18.00 

Macroeconomics and 
Micropolitics 

The Electoral Effects of Economic Issues 

MeSries fiS foainational problems, rather than those personally experiaired, 
predominantly influence votera' decisions; that personal economic hardstUM 
affect voting only among a small minority (the very.recenuy unetmMoyed); and 
that objective economic circumstances combine, jvith perceptions of gownuneni 
responsibility and party competence and differences, to deiertnino who will gam 
or lose at the polli. Julyi £12.00. 

The Romantic Ideology 

A Critical investigation ( 

l^m^^^ihafpoew '!■ produced- and. reproduced within. concrete' hisiorical 
context and that erititfsin must take these contexts fare account, McCann drew* 
; ; V i( how the Ideologies embodied to Romantic poetry sod theory have shaped and 
-. v . • : ■aUtwexf contemporary critical activities. July. £12.00 

A Critique of Modern Textual 
Criticism 

iinm'effort^ tcM&Unaglne the unUciatHHl or scholarship and interpretstlon, 
McCann approaches his subject from a historical point of view and questions in 
turn the key ptoblertis of modern textual theory, copy text, authors intention, 
and criticaT editions. July, £10.00 

Wisdom of Royal Glory ‘ 
(Kutadgu Bilig) ' 

: ATurko-filamc fairror for. Princes 
Yusuf K iiass Haj in O' .-. -. . : - . ... ■ 

• Written in 1069, IFurfww of RmaJ GJoty h the earliest literary ^numen* qf 
■ *r,.rkteh r.lih,. brawln* on Turkiih traditions of royalty and wisdom and 

, Yuatif offered bit royal . 
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Two poems by Tony Harrison 


‘j 



A smoll comes ofT my pencil as I write 
in the margins of a sacred Sanskrit text. 

By just sufficient candlelight I skim 

these scriptures sceptically from hymn to hymn. 

The bits I read aloud to you I've Xed 
for the little clues they offer to life's light. 

Ixitin mine, and you sit in your chair. 

A sweetness hangs round yours; a foul smell mine. 
Though the house still has no windows and no doors 
and the tin roofs roughly propped with 4 x 4s 
that any gale could jol t, ou r cha 1 rs are fine 
and both scents battle for the same night air. 

Near Chiefland just off US 129, 
from the clapboard abbatoir about a mile, 
the local sawyer Bob displays his wares: 
porrh swings, picnic tables, lounging chairs, 
rough sawn and nailed together ‘cracker* style. 

The hand I shako leaves powerful smells on mine. 

Beside two piles of shavings, while and red, 
one fragrant as a perfume, and one rank 
and malodorous from its swampland ooze. 

Bo Is displayed that week's work’s chairs for me tochoose. 
I chose one tha t was sweet, and one tha t stank, 
and thought about the sweet wood for a bod. 

To quote the carpenter he 'stinks o' shite* 

nnd his wife won't sleep with him on cypress days, 

but after a day of cedar, so he said, 

she comos back eagerly into his bed, 

and, as long as he works cedar , there I he i tay s. 

Sometimes he scorns the red wood and works white! 

Today I*ve laboured with my hands for hours 
sawing fenceposts up for winter; one tough knot 
jolted the chainsaw at my face and sprayed 
a beetroot cedar dust off the backed blade, 
along with damp earth with its smell ofrot, 
hurtling beetles, termites in shocked showers. 

To get one gatepost free I had to tug 

for halfan hour, but dragged up from Its hole 

it smelled, down even to the lest four feet 

rammed in the ground, still bcaiitifullyswcet 

as ifthe grave had given life parole 

and loft thto boui earth per fumed, where I*d cjug* ' : i.\ . 

Bob gave me a cedar buckle for my belt, 
and after the whole da y cutting, stacking wood, 
damp denim, genitals, ‘genuine hide leather* 
all these fragrances were bound together 
by cedar, and together they smelled good ... 

It was w onderful the way my trousers smel led . 

I can't help but suppose flesh -famished Phridre 
would have swept that prissy, epicene, 
big-game hunting stepson Hippolyte, 
led by his nose to cedar, off his feet, 
and left no play at all for poor Racine, - 
Ifshe'd soaped her breasts with Bols de Cktfre. 


Cypress & Cedar 


If in doubt ask Bob the sawyer’s wife! 

Pet lovers who can't stand the stink of cat 

buy sacks of litter that's been ‘ cedar ized' 

and from ancient times the odour’s been much prized . 

Though not a Pharoah I too favour that 

for freighting my rank remains out of this life. 

Why not two cedar chairs? Why go and buy 
a reeking cypress chair as a reminder, 
as if one's needed, of primeval ooze, 
like swamps near Suwannee back roads, or buyous, 
stagnation Mother Nature left behind her 
hauling Mankind up from mnnonuclei? 

Cypress still has roots in that old stew 
paddling its origins in protozoa, 
the stew where consciousness that writes and reads 
grew its first squat tail from slimy seeds, 
l'd've used it for the Ark if I'd been Noah, 
though cedar, I know you’ll say, would also do. 

This place uot in the Blue Guide or In Fodor 

between the Suwannee River and the Styx 

named by some homesick English classicist 

who loved such puns, loathed swamps, and, lonely, pissed 

his livelihood away with redneck hicks 

and never once enjoyed the cedar's odour, 

or put its smoke to snake-deterrent use 
prescribed by Virgil in his Georgia IU 
with r helydrus here In the US South 
construed as the diamondback or cottonmouth 
which freed him, some said, from his misery. 

Others said liquor, and others still a noose. 

And, evenings, he who’d been ah avid reader - 
of the Odyssey and Iliad in Greek, 
became an even a vlder verandah drinker 
believing sounnashmadea Stoic thinker 
though stuck with no paddle up Phlegotlion’s creek 
.'end bad no Wife with a ’clothes chest bfiweet cedar . . 

But you bought one at Bob’s place and you keep 
your cotton frocks in it, your underwear, 
and such a fragrance comes from your doffed bras 
as come from uncorked phials In hot bazaars, 
and when you take your clothes off and lie bare 
your body breathes out cedar while*you sleep. 

That lonely English exile named the river, 

though it could have been someone like me, for whom, 

though most evenings on the porch I read and write, 

there’s often such uneasiness in night 

it creates despair In me, or drinker's gloom 

that could send later twinges through the liver. 


• oh the centenary of the death of Knrl Marx* .died London March 14fe. 1883 


...etasperi Through two museums, Science and Indian Arts 

Afarth sanguineas quae cohibet man us t something from deep below the car-choked street, 

Ilk. thom.ndi ofPoe'i burl.d tail-tab hurt, 

. * cam, rettmt 4Mt' coplam. pound, with . ban and undi.wmbled be.t. 

V , fS'lbn'.Madeaf*^ With NASA dacall, necklace, by Navajo, 


- - Mortis sanguineas quae cohibet manus , 
quae dat belligeris foedera gentibus 
et cartiu retlhet divite copiam. 




Tonight so far’s been peaceful with no lightning 
The pecan trees and hophornbeans are still, 

The storm’s held off, the candleflame's quits straishi 
the fire and wick united lu one fate. " n 1 

Though this quietness that can, one moment, (IU 
the heart with peace, can, the next, be frightening- ^ 

A hog gets gelded with a gruesome squeal 
that skids across the qu iotness of niglit 
to where we’re sitting on your dodgy porch. 

I reach for Seth Tooko’s shotgun and the torch 
then realise its ‘farmwork’ so alright 
but my flesh also flinches from the steel. 

Peace like a lily pad on swamps of pain - 
floating's its only way of being linked. 

This consciousness of ours that reads and writes 
drifts on a darkness deeper than the night's. 

Above that blackness, buoyed on the extinct 
peace, pure- white, floats flowering In the brain, 

and fades, as finally the nenuphar 

we found on a pewter swamp whero two roads ended 

was also bound to fade. The head and heart 

are neither of them too much good apart 

and pence comes in the moments that they're blended 

as cypress and cedar at this moment are. 

My love, as prone as I am to despair, 

I think the world of night’s best born in pairs, 
one half we'll call the female, one the male, 
though neither essence need, in love, prevail. 

We sit here in distinctly scented chairs 
you, love, in the cedar, me the cypress chnlr. 

Though tomorrow night I might well sit ip yours 
and you in mine, the blended scent’s the same 
since I pushed my chair close to your chair 
and we read by the one calm candle that we share 
In this wilderness that might take years to tame, 
this house still with no windows and no doors. 

Let the candle cliche come out of the chi II- 
'the flickering candle on a vast dark plain* 
of ono lono voice against the state machine, 
or Mi mi's on cold stairs aren't what I mean - 
but moments liko this now whp n hear t and 
s 6 em 4ne sole flame tha tVbrighe rind straight udstHf. 

If it's in Levy County that I die 
(though fearing I’d feel homesick as I died 
I'd sooner croak In Yorkshire If I could) 

I’ll have my coffin made of cedar wood . 

to balance the smell like cypress from inside 
and hope the smoke of both blends in the sky, 

as both sconts from our porch chairs do tonight. 
"Tvashti", says this Indian Rig Veda, 

.“hewed the world out of one tree”, but doesn’t telli 

since for durability both do as well, 

If the world he made was cypress wood; or cedar 
the smell coming off my pencil as 1 write. 


'} tlo the Law' 


; ;; f ;.j '' ’ -,X aWf floor by floor, once guaranteed toiast , 

V?':-- ^ me h«tds more museuriu, Justice' Courts, 

, .; i* ' andenterpriw«space,collapsestothep«st.' \ \ 




Arid one red light forpunishod and for pitied 
the FBI displays next to the time 
flashes oq whenovor there's committed 
somewhere in the States a serious crime, 

as I imagine that it flashed on when thie youth ; 
V ' .“; Isee Handcuffed and then screeched away 
I to monuments of justice, Order, Truth, . 

committed his, but what it was l couldn't sty. 

An All Souls' pumpkin rots on someone'! porch. • 
/. . It could be PLENTY’S head, about to die, 

r’ her iprnucopiaa guttering torch , - . * * . ; . 

; .- atiJl hpteboUgh t 6 scorch the wholeEarth ary.; 

•_" u This pumpkin lantern's gouged eyee glued \. 
against some unbelievably brfght glare ■ 

• can’t see, as Ido, that young black pursued 
‘ T .-'.the^cenght, the red lights baking darkening ah- 

• 4 : o* ”i^ves,ibmp 1 Ike menses, apnik yokjen^hh®*' . • 

,! ' whit! oriVifeceriliye wafts of hotCO 
' . ' as Constitutloriaud Independence Avenues >•.- 
boom to the ball and chain's destructive Wow . 

• . • ***d> against Virginia, onCapItai and Law i. .. ’ 

. V. radhsunset-reddened window, one degree ' 

•' . ;; . of vast therthome ters that, floor by fl 001 '' 

• 1 clwtt W fever up tb World War Three, y. ... 
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Behind the acts 


Galen Strawson ^ r 

^ __ __ One feels that Soueif is conscious of 

Ahjmf Soueif tradition! A speci£ n foreigii^ss b is Step,,en Benatar 

nicely i nt roduced into the stories by the When I Was Otherwise 
Alsha occasional literal rendering of Arab o 7n _ n RnH u v H „ ri n os 

159 pp. Cape. £7.50. idioms: “What bent luck!", one o sff 30531^ ' 

Q 2 M 02097 8 character exclaims; “Nobody fills her — — i M 

’ — — : e ye" (pleases or delights her), says . _ . , 

another; reciting the opening chapter Stephen Benatar s When I Witt 
Sometimes it seems right to adopt a of the Qur’an from memory. Aisha is Otherwise s a lively novel that begins 
simple distinction and to say that a said to “ read " it (the stronger sense of ™ * be discovery of two corpses. Its 
work of fiction does not succeed, the verb qara'a oddly displacing the Hrst chapter reports the coming to light 
because it remains too much on the weaker). And one of the stories, ?, The °\_ fl macabre manage in Hendon - 
surface of material things and Wedding of Zeina” directly echoes in where a home help, on gaining entry to 
oteervable actions; it fails to describe its title that of the Sudanese writer a slum-like semi, finds .one old woman 
the motives and emotions that underlie Tayeb Salih’s novella The Wedding of new V de ? d ’.. a U d ,be remains of 
■he acts. (Of course to remain on the Zetn. In it Dada Zeina, Aishas an °ther who died a year or so earlier; 
surface in this way is not always a nanny, tells of how she was married: tbe surviving,^ member of the 
failure; it can be an achievement in the after complete deflation (only the household, an elderly widower, refuses 
art of understatement, a careful hair on her head is left), Zema is to offer any explanation. For the rest of 
literary design, a successful austerity.) delivered to her bridegroom for a test r he . !!^ e i„^I??uL n S„ ba i kwa SLk nJ 
Modern Egyptian literature, however- of her virginity. He thrusts his forwards jicross the decades- Stephen 


sexual pleasure from washing wohien’s 
hair - slightly distracting.) 


Cheery but eerie 


Peter Kemp 


Sometimes it seems right to adopt a 
simple distinction and to say that a 
work of fiction does not succeed, 
because it remains too much on the 
surface of material things and 
observable actions; it fails to describe 


failure; it can be an achievement in the 
art of understatement, a careful 
literary design, a successful austerity.) 
Modern Egyptian literature, however - 
the tradition within which Taha 
Husseyn, the author of The Days , has a 


bandaged middle finger into her, 
“working it round ana round and in 


to offer any explanation. For the rest of 
the novel - moving backwards and 
forwards across the decades - Stephen 
Benatar does this for him, retracing the 
devious ways that have led to this grisly 


Husseyn, the autnor or ineuays,nasn -working it round and round and in -v-— 

crucial founding influence and of which out", finally withdrawing it, satis- J unclure - 
Naguib Mahfouz is perhaps presently factorily bloodstained. a My uncle Skilfully following the wandering 
the doyen - often appears to abolish wound [the bandage] round nis head, thought-processes of the aged - the 
dlls distinction between the surface of, blood and all, ana aaoced slowly and way their minds can abruptly stumble 
happenstance and the underlying proudly into the crowd, using his gun into the past - he uncovers what lies 
motives and emotions; it does so by like a cane to dance with and calling behind the increasingly shaky co- 


mto the past - he uncovers what lies 
behind the increasingly shaky co- 
existence of a brother, sister and sister- 


bringing the emotions to the surface, out, ‘Our Honour, Our daughter’s existence of a brother, sister and sistcr- 
I saving a curious and powerfully. Honour, Our family's Honour*. ’ • in-law in their suburban home, 

blank region beneath; a region Shangri-La. After briefly describing 

unbroached by explanatory pyscho- .. J ?" a . n a sequel to The thefmal years of the three old people, 

lonical investigation. The emotions Wedding to Zerna , Zeina, now a wife ( tie novel moves back to plump out 
are brought to the surface as phe- - a ‘first wife - of ten years standing, their personalities and pasts. The most 
nnmnnn in the sense that thev are flnds a wa y 10 8 et nd of her husband s substantially fleshed out is the one who 


the rose-tinted realm they represent, 
Marsha slowly withdraws through 
make-believe into total delusion. 
Graduating from the sickly to the 
sickening, it is she who turns Shangri- 
La, with its increasingly ironic-seeming 
name, into a kind of cosy charnel- 
house, barricaded against reality and 
the rest of the world. 

As with Wish Her Safe At Home, 
When I Was Otherwise depicts a 
dream-home turning into a nightmare 
within which a woman is crazily 
trapped. And similarities between 
these books are so very close as to 
suggest that Benatar's imagination 
may also be in danger of becoming 
housebound, obsessively limited to the 
same fictional territory. Both novels 
begin with an item noticed in a 
newspaper. Both contain a woman 
whose life has been seriously impaired 
by the behaviour of a selfish mother. 
Both watch someone teetering through 
disorientated domesticity into 
dementia. In each, a reclusive old 
woman locks herself in a mouldering 
house with a decaying corpse. In each, 
a personality is doubly rotted by sugury 
sentimentality and soured frustration. 
Both books conclude with a Grand 
Guignol welter of horror und 
hallucination. 

Paradoxically, however, despite 
Benatar’s enthusiasm for covering the 
same ground , the scenes where he does 


so in When l Was Otherwise comprise 
the novel’s most listless nnd 

perfunctory pages. His writing 

freshens perceptibly when it escapes 
from the fusty purlieus of the Hcnaon 
home, and back into his characters’ 
earlier lives. Here, there is an energy 
nnd conviction lacking from the final 
scenes. The novel’s closing episodes 
are stultified by melodrama. Obviously 
envisaged as the strongest moments in 
the book, they are actually its weakest: 
with Marsha’s madness - at once too 
sudden and too contrived - never 
carrying sufficient power to be really 
shocking. Where When f Was 
Otherwise does generate tremors, in 
fact, is in its treatment, not of 
unnatural breakdown, but of natural 
decline. The book slightly resembles 
Arnold Bennett’s The Old Wives' Tale 
in that it records how two women, after 
leading very different lives, are 
brought together - part-aptly and part- 
incongruously - to share their final 
days. Reflecting with satisfaction on 
liis novel’s ability to give an authentic 
sense of the passage of time, Bennett 
once observed complacently that “It 
isn’t in many books that you can see 
people growing old". Much to its 
credit, When l Was Otherwise is such a 
book. And it is in its realistic 
chronicling of unavoidable decay, 
rather than in its stagy scenes of 
arbitrary collapse, that Us genuine 
frissons lie. 


their personalities and pasts. The most 
substantially fleshed out is the one who 


nomena, in the sense that they are nnos a way 10 gei no or ner nusoano s substantially fleshed out is the one who 4 r» • • • 

plainly stated in straightforward, second, much younger wife. Once ends as a skeleton in a bedroom - /\ TPTYlITTICt 10 C 11 P 

rather formal terms -> there is ^ ain . tbe sloi y bas a peculiarly domineering Daisy, robustly bursting ix Lvllllllio t luuLlv 

happiness, sadness, jealousy, anger, Egyptian quality: strong surface with egotism and appetite for life. Her - .. 

joy and sorrow - and are given exactly _ emotions expressed in almost ritual exuberant ploys an a foibles are javishly 1]n vT„„:n«. f«rm nt n 

hi same sort of status as material language. _even in the inner mono- chronicled. AlU 


the same sort of status as material 
things, times, places, and suchlike. 
Here is a table, here is an act, here is 
an emotion. Here is another emotion, 
and here a consequent action. And 
soon. 

This is a broad generalization, 
but it seems true to say that there is 
in Eyplian literature little of the 
relentlessly delicate, applied, 
psychological wile that we tend to 
expect in serious Western fiction. 


logues of the characters; great serious- 
ness; and maintenance of complete 
silence about the subtler, darker 
reaches of the mind. 

The two stories that are either 
wholly or partly about Aisha in 


wholly or partly about Aii 

England - 41 1$64 and "Knowing” - are are less powerful personalities. Dan, in 
ratner different, however. “1964" in fact, though the survivor, never really 
particular - in which Aisha attends a comes to life, remaining a dummy-like 


chronicled. Attentively, Benatar 
shows how the atrocious and the 
admirable are wedged inseparably 
together in the character behind her 
theatrically jatinly facade. 

At once chivvied and cheered up by 
her, Dan and Marsha, Daisy's in-laws, 


ujioi examined and paraded. It is 
speechless; not to be anatomized. It 
remains a . powerfully present 
unknown, something of which one is 
made continually aware, precisely 


south London comprehensive in the model of decency. Benatar - as his 
eiE^n^serious Western fictiorT y ear the Beatles’ first LP - is earlier novel. Wish Her Safe At Home, unambiguous word “greetf” can 
BeSwmhotkmal comolexltv is 1 m- Ulumlnated b V » wit arid dexterity of* displayed. *■' 4 ' author who, tt > called a com pOlslon tOeUr, oreven t 

pl/^otmaoDed Th^Sro as such expression that place it In marked markedly more interested in new euphemism ‘‘bulmma”- almost 
{Hiw.not mappea. 1 he psyclie _as suen . wUh th{ T othcr storieSf and portraying women than men. And hnnriv an exoresslon as dvslexm 


lead one to think that the Arab or 
Egyptian literary manner to some 
extent imposes itself with the Egyptian 
subject matter; and that Soueifs 


portraying women than men. And 
Marsha, ultimately goaded out of fluffy 


'iT TOwerfolly present Egyptian :iiterary manner 10 some playfulness into creepy attack, offers * 
unknown, somethine of whichone is extent imposes itself with the Egyptian sharp instance of something that 
made con S subject matter; and that Soueifs clearly fascinates Jilm? latent lemale 

because it is not disrSd’ P * ' commitment to it is at present at least fierceness. Like Rachel, the central 
oiscussea. partly involuntary, however conscious figure in Benatar s previous book, 

Although it is written in English, it may also be. This in turn prompts a. Marsha has for decades led a life 
AhdafSouciFsAis/ifl clearly belongsin further thought: that although the devoid of intimacy. As with Rachel, 
the modern Egyptian literary tradition strongest stones in this collection are in too, starved needs eventually impel her 
and shows to advantage mahy of its fact those that are most Egyptian in into feverish self-assertion. In each 
general traits. But it is not a novel - it manner - and there rank with the best case, Benatar is particularly concerned 
nasnd story, and no heroine. Instead it of their kind - Ahdaf Sorieifs to show how senHmentality . can sour 
ueiuht stnriiac nt ...hinV, am nhrtuf nortipiilar may flhnin its fullest into psychosu. Middle-brow 


handy an expression as dyslexia or 
developing countries. Of the seven 
deadly sins. Greed is surely the mpst 
comical rind the lowest, except perhaps 
for Envy, to which it is often akin. But 
this is the 1980s and America, and the 


Enter me miry godmotner in tne 
Jill Neville form of Don the nomosexuai, who 

0 works in the Department Store where 

she hns wangled herself a job as a 

CON 8 UELO Baehr copywriter. Don lakes April in hand is 

Nnihino « n i nr P . the true hero of the book. “Imagine a 

6 thin little thing stepping out of you. 

218pp. Gollancz. £8.95. j can't be nr it. Be still my heart. 

0 575 03293 6 You’d be gorgeous." Soon he's gal her 

^ — cxerc j s j n g on the roof, watching her 
“Fining away and dying’’ was probably diet , reporting progress, 
anorexia nervosa; but there has never . Now t<sn me ', he said, ’when you 
been a romantic term for fatness. The wtax y Qur forehead, eyelids rind 
unambiguous word “gree^l ran be<j th / ^ do ^ / ee |. about 
:> called a compOIslon to erit< or even the youj-jgify* ' * ' ' 

’Satisfied.' 

‘Precisely, you're satisfied which 
translates into exciting.’ 

By now we’re in Gurley-girlie' 
country and the rage for sejf- 


the modem Egyptian literary tradition 
and shows to advantage mahy of its 
wneral l r aits. But it is not a novel - it 
has nd story, and no heroine. Instead it 
ai 1 ? / °ri es > fo ur of which are about 
Aisha. (She aonears In three of the 


particular gift may attain its fullest 


to show how sentimentality .can sour 
into • psychosis.' ' Middle-brow 

Aisha. (She appeara' i’n "three oT the expression "when 'she succeeds .in manifestations of cloying romanticism 
other four as well, but these combining the style that her English are high T , 

appearances are gratuitous, and in one experience elicits with the peculiarly preoccupations. Chat about escapist 
«« - “The Apprentice" , a story about Arab or Egyptian literary style .of books 

a young boy employed at a . which she Is already so accomplished songs echo cheerily and ieenlv through 
hairdresser's shop who derives violent • a practitioner. " bis novels. Always in her element in 

On the track 


because ner parems aiqn v .ovc n« Company; shortly to be available. 

She can ■ hardly be expected, to find : 7 . J J 

solace in Nature or the quality of life in |S alJ ve J7 post-feminist, . with a 

\! PVJ Vnrk Citv . joke or fwo about feminism along (he 

•®? xorK : . way, Flayinghard to get, April chahges 

The most Interesting aspect of this . jot £ an j w 6 orks hap ® j| y ^ ith a b fuff 

entertaining if somewiat fraudulent bottom-patter. ** ‘You ever hear of 
novel is the desmpuon of April s sex ual harassirient. buddy?’ she’d ask: 
terror of becoming Involved with other j n a mcna clng voice, ‘You want sexual 
people and of (be inevitable j»in. Her ba'rassment’, ne.would throw heron his 
first ; mamage reaches Rabelaisian couch T „ show you sexual 
depths when she fmts thimderously harassment.’ She liked him and be 
while her husband 15 flirting in tne next . | iktd he _ « 
room: “She was sure Harald had heard * 

In spile of the romantic lie at the 

centre of (he book and the endless 


deptns wnen sne rans munucruu«y 
while her husband is flirting in the next 
room: “She was sure Harala had heard 
it. They probably heard it In the next 
apartment. They probably heard it 
across the river in Hoboken/’ Thrown 


something .which these anxlpt** 

Ptflili rw';' 1 character? would seize upon, and I pin ’» evenings alone with a garaantunn 

Lolin Greenland down: an elusive conclusion, fcttj ^field-glasses,^ of _ a remarkable One - scene, achieves a 

— — ' - cpiphnny; a spirit of disembodied resolution genuinely dreani-llke quality : April is 

M. John Harrisom- violenttewaitiiig for itsmcaUlng. In he is noLwhatever ^he like* ' t0 ; pr®‘®9d, a^fring about .the shops in rimabirjr 

.. WSON . , . ... ... ,^ gnar0 »> a depressed , second-hand an Ijtn^ntro^rver^ Ife js raincoat wearing sneakers -.without 

The Ice Monkey: and other stories ; boqksellqr is haunted by the prospect ^^* r and is P icked 9 R by. a roai) 

l 44ppi GoUanra- £8 95 < of o secret cbuntiy, its existence ^ the most expenii ye wafeh in 

0 0325 g feom certain typographical unacknowledged wirt wth .the orie , he wor jd, w ho takes her to bed; and 


across the river ih Hoboken.!’ Thrown dqreriprions of clothes and objccts that 
put by her husband, she quakes inside 


unprepared. With his "compact but h e r layers of blubber and Looks forward Nothings Lose is fun to nad. Pert, 
powerful torch, a flask of hot tea, mid ev J n j nflS a j on c with a gargantunri P‘ty and venrNew York;;full of file 
^field-glasses of a remarkable ^ n S ^O n e S admirable. offhand observations of an 

resolution purchased in Do rtmund jt ecnuinB]v ' dreani-llke quality: Aprilis ; unfooled eye. -.• - ... 

he is not, wnatever he likes topretepd, drifting about (he shops in ri shabby , I 7. : ■ 


n pity and very New York;; full of Hie 
a admirable. offhand observations of an 


Writers at Work : Fifth Series (387pp. 
Penguin. £2.95. 0.14 008618 4) cqnwins 
interviews from The Paris Review with 
Kingsley Amis, John Cheever, Henry 
Green, P. G. Wodehouse and others. 


compulsion to invoke 1 (he apocalypse. 
They 'are in it together, like torturer; 
and victim, charlatan and dupe. Here, 
after it is all over, the survivor shows iis 

..I .... 


•Nothing underfoot escapes W. John Edin^f popular romance, compulsion toinvoke'lhe^apocalypse. 

^^ison’s eye: dark moorland heather . j M t yrill Eb the answer, to They ^ are in it- together, like toriurer 

. mottled wjfli the brighter green of the ^.Lj-u ,u e everyday world provides and victim, charlatan and dupe. 

bilberry shoots’*,, or, in some anr u a fragmentary and disappointing after it 15 all over, the survivor show us 
- .^mhtcrland. “(he vacant .. J Meanwhile among there aroU / ld a he ;„ r >nnes °!ff I f ' SnroHclr 

e&gi aBd 'gagi- EZhssssaszgx 


around the crater, limping slightly, ond 
speaking in . tones of self-reproach: 
a God knows why we do these things to 
ourselves.” But God, as in the bizarre 
andsly “Settling the World”; may be a 
riant Beetle from. the dark side of tpe 


• ; JJthe AS^’VEyery footstep is prectre,. . ^P a B n di CRPP ed couple, one 


■ Ttlii;all directed into the narrative. 




Moon. ^Ood only, knoiys whai He’s 
interested in.. Our revelations and 
recriminations are our ■ own 

responsibility. _ 

.Harrison’s imagination is merciless. 
His flctionis 0 scalpel slicing through 


• '-• ' ’ f '. .' ‘ ' • . . ' • - 1 • v ■ . * : . > . ■ ■ ■ 
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commentary 


Not the riglar drama 


i 





H. R. Woudhuysen 

PuiLrr Massinger 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
The Other Place, S tat ford -upon- 


“A silly play. The plot but 
ordinary . . . for the lines they are very 
' poore, noe expressions, but onely 
plaine downright relating the matter; 
without any new dress either of 
language or fancy": Abraham Wright’s 
judgment of A New Way to Pay Old 
Dealt in about 1640 may seem rather 
harsh (he read no further than Act 3), 
but despite its comparative 

popularity Massinger's play is not 
immediately attractive. It offers one 
really outstanding part, that of Sir 
Giles Overreach, which Edmund Kean 
played, according to Byron and 
Hnzlitl, with quite astonishing power 
and brilliance. For the rest we are in a 
world of cardboard prodigals, 

righteous widows, pompous lords, 
romantic lovers, and a host of unlikely 
lawyers, JPs, cooks, innkeepers ana 
servants. The play comes to lire only in 
the long last act, when Sir Giles is 
himself overreached and driven into a 
terrifying and passionate frenzy. 

Adrian Noble’s straightforward 
production at The Other Place betrays 
a certain Lack of confidence in the play 
and his own ideas about it. While h(s 
set is a dusty grey the characters and 
their costumes are either black or 
white. Tlie main exception lo this is the 
seedy-looking and unlovable Lord 
Lovell of Lewis Jones, who is dressed 
in a rich grey suit complete with broad- 
brimmed hat, moustache and pearl 
ear-ring. He appears to come out of the 
Royalist side of the English Civil War- 
“1642" is efiaffced in huge figures on the 
floor of the stage. But Overreach 
belongs to the late, eighteenth century . 
and the contrast between Lovell's 
rural, aristocratic values and his' 
bourgeois, metropolitan ones is lost in 
this clash of periods. 

Equally, what we are meant to make 
of the characters never quite emerges: 
are we to take Welborae as an 
unfortunate gentleman fallen on hard 
times, or a reprehensible rake who has 
needed the services of a surgeon7 Can 
wi really believe In Lovell’s- marrying 
the beautiful widow Lady Alworth? 15 . 
Greedy (played engagingly by a feebly 
thin John Carter), to be condemned as 
a dreadful glutton or admired for his 
obsession with food and' eating as the, 
spirit of festive, comedy? Most 
puzzllngly of all, while Overreach is 
clearly a despicable villain Why is It so 
difficult' to hate mm? In spite of 
some confident and accomplished 
performances the production remains 


uncertain of and uneasy about its own 
direction. 

At times it seems that Ernies James's 
Overreach has been conceived of as 
Rnolher attempt to portray Edmund 
Kean and tie down the impossibilities 
and contradictions of the great 
romantic actor in one of his most 
successful roles. While in a fine 
performance James does his best to 
convey this, most of the production's 
impetus appears to come from a 
different source and- to draw on the 
spirit and formula of the RSC's version 
of Nicholas Nickleby . Colin Sell’s lively 
and highly visible band helps make up 
for the "very poore" language of. the 
piay, and a constant jokincss nnd 
frenetic energy disguise (he plot's 
wooden structure. It begins with a bang 
as Welborne is thrown out of his 
Nottinghamshire inn by the Squeers- 
like Tapwell of Timothy Kightley and 
his ghastly Fanny Squeers of a wife, 
Froth. Throughout tire evening amid 


Desperate Dan and the school friend 


wer heroic fights, crazy chases and wild 
in a acrobatics parallels keep emerging 
als, with Dickens's novel: principally of 
rds. Overreach as Ralph Nickleby trying to 
;ely marry off his bejewelled and rouged, 
mo but innocent, daughter to gain power 
/in and money; but also of Overreach as 
i is Ralph robbing his nephew Welborne 

0 a of nis rightful inheritance. The cruel 

extortioner is aided by an unredeemed 
ar 4 Newman Noggs called Marrali - a 
a y 5 sinister and treacherous clerk who 
lay cheats his master, but is also then 
hfs rejected as a rascal by the virtuous at 
md the play’s end. 

or A New Way to Pay Old Debts . so 
the popular in the 1820s and 1830s, might 
ard have been exactly the right sort of play 
sed (suitably altered and retouched) for 
ad- Vincent Crummies and his company. 
:arl While in the middle of writing Nicholas 

the Nickleby Dickens seems deliberately 
ir- to have avoided going to see the play, 
the partly perhaps because of his dislike of 
ich the younger Kean's rivalry with his 
try • friend Maafeady- -‘I 'meant to have.. 
11 s gone to the theatre tomight,” he wrote 
his to his wife on March 5, 1839, "but I 
t in thought better of it when I found 

Charles Kean was doing Sir Giles 
il^ Overreach and so stopped by the 
es; fireside, rending a book of celebrated 
an trials for High Treason which t bought 
ird to-day." At the same time he told John 
ias Forster: "If it had been the ‘riglar’- 

drama [ should have gone, but l was 
Ins afraid Sir Giles Overeach (are there 

1 Is two r’s?) might upset me so I stayed 
bly ' away.” 

I as It is . tempting , to speculate that 
bis Dickens’s tenderness about going to 
the. .see Massinger’s play may have been 
ost related to a recognition of its closeness 
i is in parts to the novel he had in band, 
t so Adrian Noble’s production suggests 
of some striking possible parallels 
ted between the two works,- it is a pity he 
tins did not make more of them. 


; ■! ;H ' . Author, Author ' 

Competition No 130 ' 3 Seated upon the convex mbund 

Readers : are invited t6. identify the' ' Of one vast. kidney. Jonah prays ■ ■ 

; sources of the three quotations, which. And sings his canticles and hymns', ' 
follow and to send us the answers so Making the hollow vault resound - 
that they reach this office not later (ban God's goodness and mysterious ways 
Jiily.29. Aprizeoff lOis offered for the Till the great fish spouts music as he 
...first .correct set of answers opened on swims. 


Jiily.29. Aprizeoff 10 is offered for the Till the great fish spouts 
... first .qorrect set of answers opened on 
' thar date. or failing that the most' 


J. S. Bratton 


Penny Dreadfuls and Comics: 

English periodicals for children from 
Victorian times to the present day. 
Bethnal Green Museum of 
Childhood 


were absorbed by a large section of 
readers, the newly ana the barely 
literate. Assessment of the imaginative 
impact of the nineteenth-century boom 
in literacy is greatly hampered by the 
fact that books were bought for, rather 
than by, the child reader; only (he 
comics, initially costing a penny or less 
and regularly shared oy nine or ten 
readers, are direct evidence about their 
own choice of fiction. The physical 
appearance of the early periodicals in 


One of the joys of modem museums is' appearance of the early periodicals in 
that they legitimize the fascination of this exhibition underlines (he essential 


the trivial, providing an excuse to take 
seriously things of which one’s parents 
and teachers disapproved. We may 


gawp unreproved at medieval torture- 
chambers and Victorian underwear, 
and approach thriilingly close to the 
superannuated steam-trains. The 
Bethnal Green Museum of Childhood 
is a very good place to find such 
pleasures, and their current loan 
exhibition of English periodicals for 
children is a treat as good as a whole 
bag of bubble-gum for the un- 
regenerate urchin in us. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
exhibition is the wealth of the cheapest 
and most ephemeral publications 
which is on show. Such material rarely 
survives its readers, and these 
periodicals are important to the 
student of modem culture, for over a 
period of 150 years they are the only 
stories and images that we can be sure 


difference between the bloods and 
comics, presented in singel numbers or 
cheap cardboard covers, and the 
wholesome periodicals which were set 
up to rival them, all on display in 
handsome dothbound annuals, 
obviously designed as avuncular gifts, 
or even school rewards. 

The impression one gains from the 
succession of luridly-coloured fronts 
on show is complex. There are links 
with other popular images, not only 
since Radio Fun and TV spin-offs, but 
among the earliest examples: one of 
the first cases juxtaposes a big poster 
for a story-paper showing a boy sailor 
carrying a gun with a set of out-of-date 
theatrical prints given away with a 
Boys of England penny-part novel in 
1877; tne boy hero is striking the same 
pose as the heroic figures played by 
T. P. Cooke and Gomersal fifty years 
before. But as well as such links across 



"A white glimmer showed ahead; a cold light gleamed white upon the dripping 
side of the tunnel. A moment later the astonished signalman in the box at the 
mouth of the tunnel saw the horse and rider dash forth from the black entry, 
with the locomotive of the oncoming train Itterally at tlielr heels. ” An 
illustration to, the serial Paddy Leary's Schooldays by T. C. Bridges In the 
■ Boys’ Realm, - 1903, from the exhibition reviewed It ere. 

Unspontaneous combustion 


the popular tradition, there * a - 
discernible thread of continuilv in nJ! 
papers themselves. They are on the 
one hand violent, deliberately 
shocking , polarizing good and evfl 
according to crude stereotypes; and on 
the other fantastical and imaginative 
rejecting rational restrictions. Thd 
same simian face belongs to Sweenev 
Todd in 1878 and war-Smic SS 
hundred years later; the fantasy of 
limitless machine power fuels electrical 
birds and steam horses in 1890s dime 
novels and innumerable spaceships 
and bike mags today; and of course in 
the comics Desperate Dan and Dennis 
the Menace act out ritual fantasies of 
violence. 

In so rich a field there are inevitably 
omissions, even- in a large exhibition- 
nevertheless, two criticisms seem to me 
justified. There is no coherent display 
of girls’ papers. The Billy Buntercase 
contains a couple of pre-war issues of 
School Friend and one of Girts 
Cinema, unexplained, there chiefly 
because they were alsopublished by 
Amalgamated Press. The one case 
devoted to girls’ comics confusingly 
seems to suggest that School Friend 
was first published in 1950, and offersa 
very meagre selection of the Roxy, 
Romeo and Valentine that passed 
under the desks in my school; no copy 
.of Girl's Crystal, from the previous 
generation, no Red Letter or Red Star. 
One is reminded of the accusation of 
Angela McRobbie that cultural studies 
are often a way for male sociologists to 
participate covertly in subcultural 
nomages to masculinity. This bias does 
not devalue what is here; but a failure 
of labelling does blur the impact of one 
of the most interesting sections, the 
history of the "comic” paper. All the 
labelling is deliberately sparing, and in 
the penny dreadful and story-paper 
coses the material does speak for itself; 
but when we reach Any Sloper and 
Comic Cuts it should be made clear 
that we are now looking ai material not 
initially Ifttettded' for children, -.wSW 1 
extended its readership down the age ■ 
range. In fact many of these papers, 
from Jack Harkaway to The Beano, 
belong to a subcultural set not 
definable by age. Its typical- 
representative Is thought of as a young 
adolescent, and much of the material 
here seems to represent the typology ot 
male puberal fantasy. It should not « 
forgotten, however, that the reader oi 
penodicnls of this kind is nevertheless 
more often a girl than a boy, and quit* 
likely to be an adult, who reads Jin* , 
else. Despite these reservations, , the 
exhibition is decidedly to be relished. 


Ronald Hayman 
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Thomas Babe . . . Dude Carter, Vincent Gardenia and 

‘ nnru instils Cvh-b Sandy Dennis r giye the impression of 

Buried Inside Extra being so deeply m tune with their fplfy 

Royal Court Theatre that they could improvise the mooa- 

. . '7'; rr 7' . changes, >Vhat they cannot do is give 

5 Watching an all-American cast in the impression of spontaneity inside 
ie theatre is quite different from watching f h * strait-jacket of a script which $0 
one in a film, and though Buried Insiae laboriously tnimicks spontaneity. 
Extra is an extremely, flawed play, What makes matters worse is that the 

1 ^ to t te mairpy ( about the 

^ w&rirtg rtacfibtti m- tfidse characters 

dpyble c^suv Th$ . newspaper, on 
W.henv.b^ing;: % which they work is closing d< 


seem mechanical. ’Die characters Babe written a story about the g^t 
is trying to depict are clever, explosion which rocked the 
temperamental, articulate and- area jiist before 7.00 am,, musing 
mercurial, while the actors - especially thoiisandsof deaths, 1 ^ Her intention is jj> 
Dude Carter, Vincent Gardenia and moveiton the Wire wjthan embnrgoou 
Sandy Dennis - giye the impression of 8.00 am. But the sang-froid counts iw 
being s6 deeply in tune with their fplcs very little when the others seem • « 
that they could improvise the mood- indifferent to the bomb as to me 
change!., What they cannot Ido is give unheralded demise of the newspaper- 
the inipression of spontaneity inside No one even thinks of leaving 
the strait-jacket of a script which 30 building. • ■ - : . 

laboriously tnimicks spontaneity. Such tension as the play has depends 



results Will appeat pn .swear. SMy BupKtion 

; r ?•.:«; .v. r> ■ V- r ... Li thirteen. . - . 

i'Dhl.wpat ^ happy -fife were mine ' ^ a, 1 ies U/yzrej. 
tJnder tbe holloV/-bUpg 6c*ap are^r; r 2 My n^rtiingcoat, my cq 
•- . f,5oft are the rnd4S-beds unddr the <#«» • - - 1 * firmly tc 

. * . .We wduld Ilvd merriW,. merrily. . . My necktie rich and r 


that!, about : trtditlonai.nyting- mate! 


auen tension as wo k 10 / 1 
mainly on revelations about person 1 
relationships' In the past and P^v 
The best sequence is J^ rina 
which BowskyV wife, _ a PP c r ^; 


Whwbclng ;wh{cb they wqrkiB closing down with unexpectedly in the office, has her .. 

?f,w lper ^ e, -^ d sornB -theissue now in (he press, hut the city, meeting with the woman who hasWJj.. 

t ni8 ; patchyrplav i serve ' editor has omitted to.give the staff a sleeping with her husband to 
M y 'L WpU ’ Pf ov *d i ng ^ a week s notice; “I wanted everybody to yean. % only know you”, she.Wi ■ 
^mencan eqmydenttp (he have fun, like me, to the bitter, last "If Y ‘fr6m ypur bylines in the pap* 8 ^ • 
^Ki 8 iL mat r. Edward nobody seems to mind much , this is hot also because :/ake has been known 
d Pf becau -f the othercriris.Theyare call your name out loud inthp deP lhs ® f 

d Who s Afraid of Virginia warned that A hucleat device- Is: ticking his sleep. Likc niost of the othyr gaff 
IS , gC! away somewhere, inside t^e' buifdfag;- ' ih the play , this is good enough to mg . , 

Determined not to let reactions sink a ladgh/but not good Cnough-to 
omas Babe s wnting Is at its into melodramatic clichfi, Babe makes .: theatrical • rhetoric j sound w* 


modulating rapidly his characters car 
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Insult wa^fo re 


r : £L'93,.^13 5fl2a7),Botfi are E j; i 
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commentary 


[Art and artisanate 


Nichol as Shrimpton 

-gSa^iiskln 

q/.ike r Art Qallery, Liverpool 

Weis smoulder, mountains glisten, 
i buildings shine from casts and 
&£. The crucial exhibit, amid a I 
.Ag brilliancy, is a small dark 
Mograph of an over-crowded 
Siy. In 1875 John Ruskin bought a 
done cottage in Bellhagg Road, 
Walkley. Sheffield. There, in an 
opstfliis room, he created an 
educational museum for the iron- 
. workers of Yorkshire. 

; ibe Arts Council’s touring 
exhibition, called simply John Ruskin, 
! is both a celebration anda recreation oi 

1 . . . ! « M #laoiiniir Pnfnin 


. tnuviiiM ~ 

Ae National Debt. But that store 
should not be merely a depository. Its 
purpose was to quicken and inspire , to 
generate a new and living art. Ruskin’s 
museum was in Sheffield because iron- 
work was the characteristic enterprise 
of nineteenth-century England. An 
aesthetic (and moral) education for 
iron-workers was therefore the 
quickest way to vivify the nation's 
culture. 

If Ruskin were alive today I think we 
can be fairly certain that he would be 
locked, on one pretext or another, in a 
series of biller battles with the Arts 
Council. That said, it still remains the 
case that the Arts Council is, in 
however attenuated a form, the real 
Inheritor of Ruskin's socio-aesthetic 
purposes. The Guild of St George, 
Raskin’s own vehicle for such ideas, is 
dive and well but scarcely in a position 
to undertake a nation-wide crusade of- 
JIBS* Wtton.; The Arts 


. l j . — Tk "Chafed with just 
iuch a dual purpose of conservation 

Vdcreation, is paying a timely tribute . 
to the man who made its own existence 
possible. - 

u!!? c P ho J°8 r ®ph of the Walkley 
Museiim, tiujuph not identified quite 
jPrcdsety as It might be (is this the 
gallery added in 1&4, or the 
S'M*. “ Meersbrook Park 
Em 1 Corporation- in 

takes us to the heart of these 
S$&.i 8 |[!b |l lons ; The artisans of 
»raeld were supplied with what 

an ejctl ; fl ordtoary jumble of 
^P ecime ns, paintings, 

1 ’ ma nuscnpts and casts of 
sculpture. But the blend 
random. This potent aesthetic 

with 8 reat care 10 
sunultaneously, a reverence 
Mnire. an acquaintance with oood 


this ceritury the logic 
..^mixture had been forgotten 

j,*#; collection was dismantled,- 
for i S a “y years of scholarly 
Ktftwu'arjy at the University, of . 
L the Guild Museum is , to 
® 8 new home in its native cify. 

has assembled, for this 
Ejp°r. e ' than -seventy ^teiris . 
^„J° 1,cc tfon first sbowP-inttot 1 : 
• Ht >yal»cley . They give us 

^ojful fiavpur of the distinctive 
Sheffield .will 
Bucrtnit ^ e * . to enjoy.; More 

this, however, is 
Mier^ 10 ^ Ptoeed around 'them,. A 
tsHn 1 - ,sP - : ‘ exhibits • illustrating 
Jj,' 9 arid .work have been 

cmlli 9thor ;;8°urceji : and, 
Principles suggested by Ws 
didactic practice, 
through ,thj s exhibition is an' 
SSJJJ- i^ well as art', aesthetic 
, .dempnstratlori •. of 
00 education 

the a£semblagd is 
Vkhi vu W:' A giass case contains 
bt Ai^Whlae neck-tie; a mao of 


letter from Rose La Touche, speaks 
painfully of his disturbed emotional 
life. A childhood notebook, filled with 
precocious “sermons", is open at a 
characteristic meditation on ''The Law 
of Sacrifice." 

Radiating out from this is a series of 
visual essays, roughly chronological in 

E lan, which traces the development of 
is mind. “The Iris of the EartV', “The 
Anatomy of the Mountains", “Swiss 
Life in the Olden Times” - the 
subdivisions sound like chapters in an 
intellectual biography, an impression 
reinforced by the fact that the foreword 
to the catalogue is by Tim Hilton, who 
is writing just such a thing. As chapters 
they manage to be coherent without 
becoming inflexible. “The Beginnings 
of Chivalry”, for example, turns out to 
be as much concerned with Ruskin the 
zoologist as it is with the way in which 
St George’s struggle with the dragon 
underlies his later political thought. 

The general movement is from rocks 
to mountains (some superbly vigorous 
Ruskin water-colours here, hung 
cheek by jowl with Turner’s much- 
loved “Junction of the Greta and the 
Tees at Rokeby"), from mountains to 
Swiss pastoral society, and from there 
to botany. Gothic architecture, 
Venetian painting and policy, Verona, 
Tuscany, zoology, more botany, and 
finally the “storm-cloud” which unites 
meteorology, mythology and madness. 
Each category is far more various than 
such rapid summary can suggest. 
“Proserpina”, for example, though 
principally concerned with botanical 
drawing, includes an extraordinary 
exhibit from the Guild Museum in 
which “the moral history of England” 
is illustrated by the sequence of twenty- 
three coins. Ine “ghastly" gold crown 
of Henry VIII, on which the moral 
hangs, marks a break with medieval 
design. But it also carries the 
(botanical) inscription /Rosa .Sina; 
Spina". For Ruskin there tfordS, as' 
well as reminding him of the church of 
Santa Maria della Spina at Pisa, spoke 
of a sensual attitude to beauty which 
excluded sacrifice ■ and pain. . A. 
numismatic display case, in other 
words, simultaneously epitomizes 
the Argument . of- nineteenth-century 
medievalism and sends us back to the 
water-colours of roses, with our 
responses morally charged. 

Lateral thinking as eccentric as that 
will either strike you as an infuriating 
piece of intellectual Irresponsibility, or 
Suggest an exhilarating, quasi-poetic 
freshness of mind. The densely 
associative quality of Ruskin’s thought 
has rarely been so vividly 
demonstrated. By way of iricidental 
reward you will Also encounter, some 
remarkably beautiful things. Only the 
■ large plaster casts, of Gothic sculpture, 

’ two of which are illustrated upside 
down in the otherwise excellent 
‘ catalogue (88pp. Arts Council £3.95 at 
thetoxhibltlon, otherwise £6.30. 0 7287 
. 0363 7) are dramatic enough to have ah 
. imraealate impact on the eye. But the 
mass of small drawings and water: 
colours contains at least a dozen pieces 
„ which require us to think very seriously 
about the current under-estimation of 
• Rusldn the paintey. r 

:-i . Gq, Its opening jn Sheffield, the 
- exhibition, described by its organizers 
as a ‘‘maze", was perhaps a little too 
labyrinthine and It would be nice, to 
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“Woodcock going to catch a fly " and "Eagle’s head": two water-colours by 
Ruskin from the exhibition reviewed here. 


Confidence betrayed 


*»* mv* pen. : Arouna . mis 

tpefobrabilia-v 

drawjng&' of hfc 

Hsri'ed' with- a 
in ..which- he reirripH n 


August?) , the Abbot Hall Art GaUerV, 
Kendal! (August 13 to September 18) 
and the Museum of Modern Art. 
-.'Oxford (September,^ to November 
13) It could be hung In a manner which 
reflects' the sub-divislpns of the 
’ catalogue more precisely. Even as a. 
maze, however, ; it has a' clue , worth 
foUowjrig. That weli-knoWn i eitrly iron- 
worker', DafeflalusV WouJdrhave loved 

. it. '<• r -V 

The City of Birmingham' Museum and 
.Art Gallery is to present a major 
■ exhibition of the work of David Cox 
11783 - 1859), from July 26 to October 
14. Gox began and eilded bis career In 
Birmingham , and the 
the largest collection of bis Work. Die 
show will be seen: at the Victoria dqd 
-Albert Museton from Noyember 9 to .. 
^ml6iy^,T984. ,; A Central TV fUm ori 
Cox will broadcast on July 31. - . 


Peter Kemp 

Felix Krull 

■Channel 4' . : . ' 

Felix Krull, on Channel 4, could hardly 
have been less felicitous. Dismally 
dubbed. It repeatedly featured 
dialogue that failed to synchronize with 
mouths moving on the screen. More 
jarringly, the entire adaptation failed 
to synchronize with Thomns Mann’s 
novel. Characters were transformed, 
Incidents invented or inverted. The 
book’s tone - bracingly crisp and dry - 
thickened into cloying sauciness. 

• Eager to exploit the story’s fin de 
siide setting, the film proffered a 
skittish sequence of risque reapings, 
all ooh-la-la and lingerie. For.devotees 
Of exotic underwear, in fact, it must 
have been a treat, with no opportunity 
missed for the exhibiting of unusual 
corsets, ■ cami:knickers, curious 
combinations, garish garters and black 
stoddog-tops. Nor were other tastes 
neglected. Felix’s childhood sex- 
experiences - inconveniently un- 
specific in the book - were elaborated • 
into pre-pubescent bath-scenes with a 
nubile ' nanny: lingering absorbedly 
round its nude stripling, the film 
seemed closer to Death in Venice than 
to Felix Krull. An especially favoured 1 
whim was voyeurism. Some interested : 
third party regularly hovered dose to-' 
Felix’s couplings: Af -he tUmhled ’On - : 
fort With Rbzaa the prostitute, an/ 1 
overcoated neighbour juddered in 
eavesdropping ecstasy outside the 
door; his bedding of the blue-stocking. 
Diane Philibert,- came ..under, the ; 

surveillance of. a hotel detective. ; 

. Enthusiastically • Imporiing the 

crude, this dramatization omitted the 
crucial. The scerife where Felix is taken 
to meet the actor, MtJljer-Rosfi, for 
instance - an event which, he says, 

“willremain forcverjnmy memon^ - 
Was'completely pVerloDked. Vet » Is of 
central importance. Enchanted by the 
■performers debonair elegance on 
Stage, Felix js thunderstruck, oh going 
behind scenes, -to discover he Is really a < 
squinting mountebank covered in 
pustules: establishing the . boojrs 
concern with stylish braVura and 
effrontery, this Also bushes to the fore 
Martn's - usual , fascination' with . 
polarities. As with lHe more sombre 
novels-' such as DoctorFnifStus.some j 
; of whose scenes it leksihgly JhirteSqves 


corruption, the civilized and the raw. 

Such intense - and mutually 
intensifying - opposites were beyond 
the unambitious span of this 
adaptation. Here, tameness and 
sameness reigned. Character* bearing- 
strongly distinctive features in the 
book were smoothed down into 
inanity. Particularly startling was the 
metamorphosis of Dona Maria Pia, the 
stately, severe senhora Felix meets in 
Lisbon. Not content with giving her 
some flaccid facial surgery - replacing 
her "haughty, compressed lips, flaripg 
nostrils and . creases between her 
brows", with loose simperings, pouts 
and winks - the film, in a final piece of 
travesty, set her cavorting in bull- 
fighters rig as a, toiTid. toreador* 
Likewise; Felix's .-. ; godfather, 
Schimmeipreesler — whose, “whole 
appearance cave the Impression of a 
sharp and Sitter turn of mind" 
seemed here to have nothing to feel 1 
sour pbout, being processed -into a 
bacchanalian bon viveur , ; quaffing 
champagne amid a bovy of buxom ana 
often bare Bohemians. 

Vapidity also infused, the film's 
settings with an insipidly rosy hue. 
Where the novel accompanies Felix's 
suave scaling of the social heights with . 


precise, alluring evocation of life in 
Paris V or JJsbon, : this adaptation 
confined itself- to vague and banally 
“picturesque" backgrounds. Typically, 
Felix's initiation into the efoganqes bf- 

ParisTVas replaced by immersion in the 


vulgarities ofMontA Carlo; Thebook'a ; 
rapturously sensuous cataloguing of de . 


rapturously sensuous cataloguing oi ae ; 
luxe commodities coartenea into gross 
display. 

.Characterless in ambience, the film 
was even more so in its central figure. 
John Moulder-Brown looked right as 
Uie chic crook - combining, as Felix 
piquajilly does, dark skin with blue 
eyes and blond ness - but he never . 
displayed a personality to. match. 
Passive and null — ingenuous more than 
ingenious - hjs, seemed a peculiarly 
implausible confidence man. Scenes 
requiring hini.to put on a performance 
proved outside his- range. Tp the. 
climactic comic episode .where Felix , 
dodges conscription by simulating .an 
epileptic fit - .something requiring the 
unleashing of an unnerving repertoire 
of muntfed-up symptoms - he merely 
broughttiny twi tellings suggestive of a . 
cricked neck. The emptiness of his 
acting, though, was of a piece with the.: 
hollowness of (he entire enterprise. 
Given ' Its heavy -investrtieni in sex- ■ 
scenes, It would be misleading (o, say 
that rhis filrti ^rt aiic u lated Felix Knelt , . 


New Oxford Books: 

Philosophy 

The Philosophy 
of Schopenhauer 

Bryan Magee 

This Is the most comprehensive 
treatment oi Schopenhauer's 
philosophy to appear in English. 

It contains a brief biography of the 
philosopher, a systematic exposition 
of his thought and a critical 
discussion ol the problems to which 
It gives rise, and of Its Influence on a 
wide range of philosophers and 
artists. Cl 7.50 

The Subjective 
View 

Secondary Qualities 
and I ndexical Thought 

Colin McGinn 

This bookinvestlgates subjective 
and objective representations of the 
world. Analogies between secondary 
qualities and Indexlcal thoughts are 
developed, and subjective 
representations are argued to be 
inellmlnable. Historical and 
contemporary discussions are 
brought together to Illuminate new 
problems In a novel way. £1 1 
paperback £5.95 

An Essay on Free 
Will 

Peter van lnwagen 

I tn this stimulating and thought- 
1 provoking book, the author defends 
the thesis that free will is 
Incompatible with determinism. He 
. < disputes the vfew that determinism 
y -is nebeSBBry for free will arid argues 
that tree will la necessary tor moral 
responsibility. Finding no good 
reason for accepting determinism, 
bul believing moral responsibility lo 
be Indubitable, he concludes that 
determinism should be rejected. 

£18 S 

Aristotle’s Theory , 
of Moral Insight 

Troels Engberg- 
. Pqddrsert . 

This book Is a major scholarly and 
phllbsophteaHnvestigatlon Into 
: Aristotle’s concept of'phronesiB’ 
or practical wisdom. As a full-scale - 
Investigation ol an Interrelated sal . 
of central topics, the book makes a 
substantial contribution to . ■ 
Aristotelian studies. £20 

The Nature of 
Explanation 

. pdter Achln8teln 

• This book offers a new approach • 
to the definition of scientific 
explanation. Unlike standard 
theories, 11 focuses Initially on 

■ explaining the acl itself , to which 
reference must be made in order to 
understand what an explanation is 
and how it can be evaluated In lhe 
sciences. The 'Illocutionary' Jheory 
of explanation here developed to 

■ ' brought to bear or) many key l9suea 

lit the philosophy of 8Qlence. 

E&.60 v - ■ 


_ Fgiij- . Krull is> keenly alert to the mac ims-nmi ematfcuracea reirx Anm 
Interdependence- of brimande and but it certainly un-Man ned U.7 : -* 
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remainders 


Peak season for London Book Fairs given to Garnett to spite Aldous Hux- 
has come and gone, and white no one fey* 0 copy, one of six hand-coloured 
is loudly rejoicing, there is a general by the author, of T. H. White's Sword 
air of J-thinVl-shall-not-hang-myself- in the Stone. (Another copy of that 
triHou As is rrnrfitinnal- thp Antimm- recently surfaced in London under 


today. As is traditional, the Antiqua- 
rian Booksellers’ Association’s grand 
fair nt the Europa monopolized the 
publicity, but knowledgeable visitors 
also found their wav to the enormous 
bazaar of ISO stalls with which the 
Provincial Booksellers had crammed 
the Royal Nat ioual and Russell Hotels. 
Then there were the various - ah - 
salons des refuses - till it seemed that 
every tavern and lodging house in 
Bloomsbury had cleared out its Lytton 
Lounge or Strachey Suite ot Vanessa 
Belltower to accommodate a few 
wandering scholars with their rickety 
shelving and signs and chapbooks, 
sitting morosely by their wnres, 
yawning and groaning ( it is considered 
very bad form to read rhe stock; it 
might give the clientele ideas). 
Dealers, and public, seem to have 
decided, nfter two years of stasis, thnt 
books are not a bad thing to spend 
money on, either because things arc 
getting better or because they nre 
getting very much worse. Dollars were 
showing their strength, but I heard 
some Dutchmen, secure in the 
knowledge that nobody understands 
their language, complain that the 
prijzen van de boeken hierzijn skij-hij. 


recently surfaced in London under 
romantic circumstances - booksellers' 


Eric Korn 

first three of the series that will remind 
you of the Hebrew letters: "an invalid 
upon his chair, close to him an elf'; “an 
iron handle of a box in which I keep 

E ieces of bass"; “the poor Spanish- 
:aion man made me think it wasguwn?- 
\lf". ("Bnss" of course is a kind of 


language for "very cheaply"). ell . ( Bnss of course is a kind oi 

And I learm an.nalhing which has 
long puzzled me : the au thorship of the l***® «. bo * 


long puzzled me: the authorship of the 
anonymous Form of Diary (Pushkin 
Press 1939). This is a rather intense 


beer or rotting fish, you will never 
remember that the second letter of the 


Press 1939). This is a rather intense * 

piece of work, full of initials and italics Hebrew alphabet is B.) 

and dashes and dialogue not clearly I meson teaches y 


has one stroke; N is 2 because it has 
two. M Similarly three. R is four 
because it is the last letter of four, L is 
five because fifty is five tens, D is six for 
no particular reason; C, G. K, or Q, 
make seven, and B, H. or V can be 
eight because they are the letters in 
beehive and W will do because it 
sounds like V; P or F are nine and S or 
Z nought. Sewell doesn’t say why, but 
the Revd Knott, who uses the same 
system, says it is because the number 
nine looks like a pipe and a pipe often 
has a puff of smoke coming from it. 


-0 ° U gC r ,h « han 8 of it: MissolonAi 

C H Bj I ron Never RovedapJ 
(or The adulterous Bounder 
Regrets Augusta). NewAldioMeZ 
crams the letters together. heQ 
vow for 588 bc; Buy a Sole fori 
Battle of Trafalgar Kj 
fisherman, who cries buy a i£ 
respects this motto. Buy a sole 
thousand being added give the Z 
1805.") HanSook ofpLZZ 


does the same but changes some K 
values so “beef" is 98 instead of S 
Imeson applies something called ihe 


quality 


that stuff), which requires visualizing that makes him The Legislator and 


. ■ . . ■ ■ - . ■ _ ------ - — | — — o mat munvo iiiiii « nw 

the books second sentence contains “ a sapling elder tree, near it an Conductor of The Jews, because J 
the phrase first l was a medium for a aniimiarinn readine Doddndne” - mimic ae a **Th»ti nnii nf 


antiquarian reading Doddridge 


message then I used the message to be hum-drum imagery, scarcely ever far 
n medium for me", I long nurtured a f rom y 0ur cerebral hemispheres, I 
theory, ridiculous os it now turns out, should suppose. The New Aid provides 
that the book was an undocumented jj s 0 wn little pictures, which conceal 

turtrEr ku _ iiAvar minn if ic arliiol v nv ■ i _ ■ .A ■ ■ 


that makes him The Legislator and “Mary’s love of blazing {aattots k» 
Conductor of The Jews, because J oft-told story". For the same 
counts as a vowel. "They Get Quit of Sewell has the uninspired “ThenKvai 
infidel Writers" reminds you that and Loved unhappy Maty", m 
Voltaire and Rousseau died in 1778, Rowe has the words^alloy 'em" wtbi 


work by - never mind, it is actually by 
Erica Cotterill, Rupert Brooke’s 


various chronological and numerical 
rebuses. Gedaliah, Governor of 


cousin. But the other initials remain Judahi dies 588dc7 simp i e: M gay 
obscure. Who is the rough lover F? dahU(l for Gedajlahi i shmae [ the guest 
L.J.? V.? And tnysterious K.M.? 0 f Gedaliah, stabbed him at his own 
Katherine Mansfield? Karl Marx? table, when, like this bent dahlia, he 
fongsfey Martin? Knshrm Menon?. . . sapped and courtier-like offered 
No. it s a woman. Kate Millett? pleasant promises, the oily vow, which 
Karmen Miranda? And what can be h e k new was false. Oily vow will give 


unless you happen to think of "They picture of “a poll parrot destrovmi 
Get Rid of infidel Writers" or “They Book” and an explaZXa.H 
Become Quit of infidel Writers’ . raving; "Poll will suggest Mary 
which will give you the wrong dates, r- **-- • . 


the meaning of this curious passage on d)e date sgg BC " 
page 47: “Wretched review mat ofJ.S., . . . . ' „ 

f come to think - good safe non- ? nd Sewell, 


using the same 


which will give you the wrong dates, or the employment of the parrot vi 
"They Get Rid of Indecent Wnters ’, remind us that, however pure & 
which will make you think of John doctrines of Christianity had bemsa 
Cleland who died in 1789 and will do the previous reign of Edward VI, Mn 
you no good at all. thought proper to destroy them <trat 

Suitable words for composing least alloy ’em . . 

chronograms about deaths are Now, TV ,_ ... . . 

Mortal, Revered, Lived (as in Lived , ; ti ^ u/ nn ,^,l S 

No Longer), Lamented. Killed, Quit, 1963? no ZS Wd 

Buried: Then Died Merry Ben; Then ft . a PP ened ,n . 1963? (no^tlianlu ). M 

Did Great Rembrandt expire; Then 
Kneller No More appeared; and, 


_ , committal itndpc verv rhino for the code, has a whole book full of 

The smartest performance at any of ■rj rnes i Sun 6 of course astounding sentences which conceal 

the fairs wns undoubtedly that of “mes Lit. hup. ot course . . . the date , 6 wh u e recalling the event, 

Michael Hosking of Deal, who some But no mention of the book whose f rom the Pyramid of Cheops (“An 
time back bought the library - a existence f have tong suspected, erection is Now Raised of Largest 
working, rather than a collector’s Garnett’s projected biography of Vita Size"; NRLS = 2450 bc of course) 
library - of the novelist, scholar, Sackville-West. Lady into Woolf. right down to the Great Exhibition 

E ublishcr and all-round literary man, (**AH The World Lounge in our 

•avid Garnett, persuading the family, * * * Transparent edifice"; TWCT » 1851). 

quite properly, that they would do at 

Feast as well by selling the whole library An amiable Devonian bookseller has *{*, Sewell is somewhat off-hand in 
to a bookseller as By consigning the sent me his entry for the Cal Coolidge explaining thecode.T is one because it 

belter books to auction and being . P r ' ze for laconic dinry-keeping. The m — „ — 

pleased with some results and diary is anonymous, but we know tbal . 

disappointed with others. Hosking author lived in Exeter (“Mrs A1 

spent n useful year cataloguing alt the Irelnnd to Newton Poppleford”), wns 1 " 

book&lsome three and a half thousand Robert M. Adame’s recent books 

items), commissioned n prefatory took my dress clown to Mrs Firs ). i M \»A e The Lost Museum - Glimnses of 
essay by Nicolas Barker, added u musical (“got fidcileslnngs from 5 98 1' ^ 

chetVttit of -the Works of Richard stores”), *... of.. ecclesiastical • bent WW Ungtnais, l»l. _ ... 

Garnett. David Garnett, Edward (.afternoon to cathedral; lovely p G Bait bv’s hnnka include Maraliiv 
Garnett, Constance. Martha, Ray, anthem"). youthful (“French with 

Olive and William Garnett and Papa’ ); and given to good works J 197 7 • 

produced o very decent memorial to a (“took three eggs and a bunch of rotmcs ' 

man's life in books. Then, with y^ts to Mrs Thprne"). There are . T Q BninFIM . N the editor T/l . 

consummate timing and Post Office co- interesting side-lights on Edwardian 

operation, he sent catalogues out to clerical iSe (“went to the Inland, 

arrive bn the morning of the first day of Revenue Office to fill up napers On Lvans Hriiehard, 1971. 

the Europa Fair, disconnected his abatement of Income Tax’ 1 ) and the chmstopukh Bookkr’s The dame* 
telephone and furnished hUslknd with occasionol topical entry f^at haff-past 

a few selected books, a lot more .Ten saw two rockets from Cyril's • 5 „ Moscow [Journal was published 

catalogues, an order pad, arid a smile window announcing tht Mr Drake, C„ 1 

0 fq U te., a ifafRclion. >» editor of 77 k 

■There was uproar, which grew the (SeDtuaaesimal 1910 whereto^the Admirable Urquhart: Selected Writ- 
more uproarious when catalogue Aianst shows her mettle Heroi t ill is- togJ. W, and author of Beer and 
skimmers discovered that some of the . »HakJ of / FroS : 1976. • 

items were very much cheaper than, pi™ r n \d Wh!^ S/ ^ii.H fnr ^ .. 

for example, X or Y or Z would have T| n derskirtfrom Mrs Ftrs Saw comet / J> ^ Bratton’s books include Wilton's 
charged. Some people were very show^ Cold Smrmv F^hTakel M usli Hall, 1980, and The. Impact of 
unhappy, and one - a rival pr a Fin C ^to " Mav Zs’ if a Stlv Vlclorian Childs's Fiction, l&l. 
disappointed purchaser -managed to 1 ”® y n Z* “ 8 

persuade a Sunday Times man that the converiL Mrs William* ' rnllpd/ ■ P BTER Btiw® is a Fellow of Emmanuel 

luhnla khinn .Hot <nm«hnu. /(.nUrfiKU ^UIIVCIU, Mrs VYlUIUmS V.aiiea/ AiIUm 


astounding sentences which conceal 
the date, while recalling the event, 


existence f have tong suspected, erection is Now Raised of Largest 
Garnetj s projected biography of Vita size"; NRLS - 2450, bc of course) 
Sackville-West. Lady mto Woolf. right down to the Great Exhibition 

fJA II Tl T !_ .... 


(“All The World Lounge in our 
Transparent edifice"; TWLT « 1851). 

Ms Sewell is somewhat off-hand in 
explaining the code. T is one because it 


An amiable Devonian bookseller has 
sent me his entry for the Cal Coolidge 
prize for laconic dinry-keeping. The 
diary is anonymous, but we know that 
the author lived in Exeter (“Mrs 
Irelnnd to Newton Poppleford"), was 
female, or at least transvestite (“Olive 
took my dress down to Mrs Firs*'), 
musical ("got fiddles | rings from 
stores”)*' of., ecclesiastical ."bent 
(“afternoon to cathedral; lovely 


nnk mv rirpsc rlnwn m R«"t Robert M. Adams’s recent books C. J. Fullbr’s The Navars today was Orro Pick is Professor of In temaiW 
misicQl fvnt fidcJlesirinos from include The Lost Museum: Glimpses of published in 1976. He Is a lecturer in Relations at the University of Srt| 

torS"),.,' of°. eSSS , teS YwifM.OritWs. lfl, .. AoHuopoi^y c, ...c Londo,. Schoo! of . 

."afternoon to cathedral; lovelv ^ n , ' ■. ’j- : . ii"',.' Economic*. •• "^ciTm'RrfdteTER is Assoc htenwasar 

inihem"). youthful (‘‘French with F- G- Bailby s booksjndude Morality of History at the Univei»tyrfPa«X- 


uried: Then Died Merry Ben; Then 

id Great Rembrandt expire; Then ^ p^ S J^_ h 7 r Tah SIl 
S5ESS. V !55?U Discomforted Magnificently) and d 


5 SSS^K£ 33 Ajsea 

the Eternal Tutli in 1827, the same year what about 1983? The FalkJaxxk 

Turks Hated Navarino and Codrington Benefit Maggie; Trusting Foot Wain 
and They Buried Nasty Canning, but Moderate; The Fbols V* 
doesn’t alas, prevent you from Masochistically; The Pcriity 
believing that Bach, Berlioz or Bartdk Workers are Mugs. One could t> 
died in 1827. on. . . 


Among this week’s contributors 


anthem”), youthful (“French with 

Papa’’); and given to good works ArndrmffpfxSt Vm Fok f Malcolm Godden is a Fellow of 
("took three eggs and a bunch of Academic Politics, 1977. Exeter College. Oxford. ■ 

totaling ^de-Shts^on EdwSdfa” T ‘ °* Bbidelman is the editor of The 

clerical life (“wfnt to the Inland to E ’ £ ‘ Gr L E j N ) LAN , d ’, 8 / /jc E, \ tro Py E f~ 


Revenue Office to fill up papers On’ ^vaits-Pritchard, 1971. 
abatement of Income TaxH and the r „ mBTn „ llDn 
occasionol topical entry (“at half-past Sj 1 ”. 8 ! 0 *? 6 * B ^ 0KER 
Teh saw two rockets from Cyril's Moscow Journa 

window announcing tht Mr Drake, C., ,n iy r 1, 
was ^returned triumphantly to the 0rr . UAD „ 


Translations of Culture: Essays to E. E. Colin Green lan d’s The Entropy Ex- 
Evans-Pritchard, 1971. hlbitlon: Michael Moorcock and the 

■ • British "New Wave" in Science Fiction, 

Christopher Booker’s The Games, was published earlier this year. 

War: A Moscow Journal was published • 


was reiurnea iriumpnamiy to me .j;, Ar <ri 

a^) hC W?S k wherein^the SS: 
diarist sfioWs her mettle. Here it all is: uhlt™ author of Beer and 

"Flakes of Snow. Overcast./ Frost. ■ ’ iy7t) ‘ ' 

Fine Cold White Frost. Called for > c D „ _„ vl 


Tony Harrison’s collection of poems, 
Continuous, was published in 1981. 

Albbrt . Houranj’s collections of 
essays, Europe and. the Middle East, 
and The Emergence of the, Modern 


riue v.uiu VT in iw riuai. v^tucu lur , n n _ ... , * . . , . .. n», 

Underskirt from Mrs Firs. Saw comet./ •^S. Bratton s baoks indiidc Wilton s Middle Efist were both published in 

Showers- Gold. Stormy, Earthquake! ° 198t 

Fine, Cold." May 4-8 is a quietly Victorian Childtqns Fiction, .1981. 


Nanterre. 

Nicholas Shrimpton is a Fellow oi 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Leonard Schapiro is co-editor wit* 
Joseph Godson of The Soviet Wwrtfl 
Illusions and Realities , 1982. 

Frances Spalding’s /vo^er Fry ; fit 
and Life was published m ■ 

Julian Symons’s books 
crime novel. Sweet Adelaide, lw- 

Hugh Thomas's books include 
Cuban Revolution, 1977, nnd An 
finished History of the World, W 




whole thing Was somehow deplorable. 
(Everybody made a lot of fuss about 
Wpolf V. &. L.S., T)vo Stories, the first 
publication ' of the Hogarth Press, 

' which at £450 was deemed by some to 
be underpriced by a thousand or two.) 
But Mr Hosking, who understands 
about loss leaders, was not 
complaining; nor, if they had any 
sense, were the family of the late . 
owner;: nor, certainly, were the lucky 


Cold wind,, » Cambridgo, and .He author of 
King Dead./ Cold. But Barsetshire Montaigne, J.981, 
merriment (“went to Mrs Bishop's for Tnori ■ 

tea and had a right good time") was not • H S 8 • ow ® ne 

satisfying. There is mention of College, Oxford. 


London, the Stores, Somerset House m .». n i ■" r 

and the Royal Academy. The diaiy 

stops abruptly on June 11 (St Cunard was published in 1980. 
Barnabas, Apostle and Martyr) with 

the hnunting entry "Showers. From Anthony Clare is co-author wit 
Randigger , 1 and - to • . . ..V, Nothing Thompson of Let’s Talk About 


Liam Hudson’^ most receiir book, . - , 

Bodies of Knowledge: The Ps])chplo- l. A. A. Thompson is Sen ° r 
glpal Significance of the Nude hi Art, in History at the University oi a 
was published lost year. 

Mary Warnock is a SeniorRW 

P. J. Kavanaoh is the editor of Col- . Fellow of St /. ^ ’77^^ 

lected Poems of Ivpr Gurney; 1982. : ■ : Her books include Sdivolso ? . 


ing entry "Showers. From Anthony Clare Is co-author with Sally ■ 

: and to . . ..V, Nothing Thompson of Let’s Talk About Me: A 


Hugh Kennedy is the author of The 
Early Abbasld Caliphate, 1981. 


H. R. WoUDHUYSEN b aJcctw^ 
English at, University College 


English at, University loi 

f ‘ . 

Carol Zemel teaches art 


historyatj 




mmr. 



sfx pence of ^shilling off a ' tookatall “J**?/ Q Ii-! a ^’ p i cf n 0r dn At , v V 

v ^n th^F^rrihadon Ro»d’ a booksteli a » d u R i m n 8 ^ e r- 

Which siilT exIstsL id this! dav 11 ii Anea -the. I'Kevcirehd Robert Rowe. L 

■ i)CW and in juixid cbmpanV , ate- , ^®i or . ' 

itienes of race, rice nridB' : envv ' (A .. nahttbpok of ^ 

grted, hist and despair tfcnt ate weedy- J Rightful : j 

; . enacted there; but trufe Can did es, U Herbthand o 

mutat. be. said,; ate like true CrS^: - $ 





l % 


ng, joun 

-JoKh F^orate 
K ' Duncan MacLeod is a Fellow of St. Thwaite* The Eric 
Or of The Catherine’s . Crilleonj '. rtirfnrH Hti AwnfdR j dveri for the 


sm aou 




fcjacb Is precious and unasanJInble 
there lend to be enough to ao ro 


‘" ithete lend to be 
^Mpre cpvetable] 
I 'assctclatidns Whl 
. ;*ab::. Christina I 
'.botilS eddy offl 
FdttfXt pSigfi t it 


ord. His Awafds, given for theeow“ ^ & 
e and the ..of poets under the age i ot 

-• : .. year total £8,000 a*.® 

. to: ‘ Martin J Stokes, Xubin# 





TLS JULY 8 1983: 


to the editor 


Language 

Acquisition 


Giraudoux 
on War 


Si r , - As I have been quoted in Sir, - Pace Harold Hobson (Letters, 
apparent support of views I do not June 17) Cassandra is not “the most 
Jam: perhaps I may be permuted to far-seeing character" in La Guerre de 
-i,Hfv the position T. P. Waldron Troie n’aitra pas lieu. She proDhesies 


clarify the position r. P. waiaron troie n’aura pas lieu. She prophesies 
ironically attributes to me (Letters, that Helen will not be handed back to 


June 17). the Greeks, and she is wrong. There is 

linmiisticshasa vast purview, from P.° f| as0 . n to suppose that her 
rfmuntal nhonetics to stylistic ■dentmcation of Hector with the war- 


at the first public cycle which would cataloguing crisis in ihc British 
begin on the 13lli . . .". Museum in the 1840s that n Royal 

Dr Tanner is, with respect, wrong to Commission was appointed in 1849 to 
say that in “determining ihc precise . * nto ' ,s Affairs. The man 
date of Nietzsche's departure from appointed Secretary to the Royal 
Bayreuth" Newman's “sense of Commission was none other than John 
proportion deserts him". It isn’t that Payne Collier.who. il is recorded took 
Newman wants detective work for its special interest in the question of how 
own sake but thnt he is desperate to best to catalogue the library stock, 
reveal the tissue of mendacity that Again, whether Collier actually laid 
Elisabeth, Nietzsche's sister, created b® nds on ,hc duplicate Volume 3 at this 
around her brother; and Newman can bmp I cannot say. Nor would 1 wish to 


,«wrunental phonetics to stylistic ^mucmion or neccor with the war- 
■nalvsis from formal semantics to the ll g er - a typical Gtralducian paradox 
He’ of grammars for exotic given undue prominence in the earlier 
Sires. Every part of this range title to ChristODher Fry’s translation - 
seems to me to be worthy of study and 15 an y ,ess liable to be overturned by 
10 have attracted serious scholarship. eve nts. 

In my opinion, however, the most I agree that Ulysses is not convinced 


What l do find interesting is to note 
that while Gash lakes a reasonably 


sceptical attitude towards excessive 


deference 10 the legislature, he docs 


not seem willing to extend it further, to 
the whole apparatus of government . of 


which the monarchy is a glamorous and 
emotive, but hardly essential, nart. 
This limitation, which is shared by a 


only do this by showing that 
falsified the dates of his letters 


time I cannot say. Nor would 1 wish to 
make too much of the mere fact that 
Collier and the duplicate Volume 3 
were both in the British Museum at the 


In my opinion, however, the most I agree that Ulysses is not convinced 
exciting and fruitful work of this bv Hector, but neither is it itthe latter’s 
century has arisen as a result of (he charm that persuades him to sue for 


Chomskyan revolution. Unfortunately peace; it is because "Andromaque a le 
the claims and achievements of this metric baltcment de cils que 


school have suffered from misunder- P6n61ope". Similarly it is Ajax’s 
standing and misrepresentation. The attentions to Andromaque that first 


implied that Nietzsche’s suddenly were both in the British Museum at the 
leaving Bayreuth was caused by his same time « T he duplicate Volume 3 
having weighed up Wagner’s art and wasby no means the only uiicatalugued 
founa it wanting, whereas the real - book in the possession of the British 
reason was the terrible eye-strain that Museum in the lJMHs. Nor, for that 
he was suffering from at the time. »>*»“*. was Collier the only person 
Newman exploded the legend, hut it with access to uncatalogued material, 
took long careful researchiodoso. Anthony Panizzi, Keeper of Printed 

CHR'STOPHE R NICHOLSON ^^'h^pb'nLd' oITJ 


good many political theorists, tends to 
conceal the fact that government is 
essentially an exercise of power, 
whether hy an individual or by a group, 
which is ultimately based upon force, 
but which in many societies, nnd 
particularly those wnich claim to be 
democracies, finds it useful to appeal 
to public opinion. To do this, o kind of 


reason was the terrible eye-strain that 
he was suffering from at the time. 


public opinion. To do this, 0 kind of 
political mythology is devised or 
inherited, lixe the idea of the general 


will, the “good Tsar" 


>f the general 
or the royal 


foUowingis an attempt to clear up one provoke Hector’s anger in the final 


Bedford Modern School, Bedford. 


Anthony Panizzi, Keeper of Printed prerogative, to justify the claims of the 
Books, in testifying before the Royal few to rule the many. This in turn 
Commission, had complained of the provides material for arguments about 


or two oT the most recent. 


scene of the play. Alt that was needed 
Chomskyan linguistics has been then was for someone to stay Hector’s 
largely preoccupied with language as a arm , as he himself would have done in 
reflecUon of human mental processes, parallel circumstances. Interestingly 
Asa result of Chomsky’s work it is no Cassandra is the only one who makes 


John Payne Collier 


difficulty of ensuring the safety of the 
British Museum collection of printed 


longer controversial to assert that our any attempt to perform this function by 
linniistic behaviour is rule-governed jjBJg Andromaque out of the way, 
—3 that tht rules concerned are ^ u t Hector s javelin is still half-raised 


Sir, - On April 4, 1975, my letter 
announcing the discovery of Hume’s 


mentally represented. The set of such when Demokos rushes on. No one In 
rules constitutes, by definition, the fact, apart from Hector retains any 
individual’s grammar. The grammar, 6f nume hope fo; peace throughout the 
In conjunction with other cognitive P^y* which is why, despite his 
faculties such as memory and logic, successive victories, he feels he is 


MS annotations on a British Library 
copy of Volume 3 of the Treatise on 
Human Nature appeared in your 
columns. Since that time I have conic 


books. He wns troubled by the fact that 
at least 150 staff members had "home 
keys" and could enter the library -with 
their friends - at nny hour. 

Could someone have forged Hume's 
MS emendations on to the duplicate 
copy? The possibility cannot bc 
excluded. My evidence for there being 


what may or may not be done 
constitutionally which, considered 
practically, are quite unreal. In the last 


analysis, Augustine of Hippo and 
Thomas Hobbes arc to bc reckoned 


vuiumtte. JiULb liiol kill ii. t nnrt tuiuv _ "■ ■ ^ _ . 1 _ »ii 

upon information that leaves me less ! 

certain than I was then about the nn H olatLd c ?.Py. in l he Polish Lihrary 


authenticity of the annotations. TWo 
considerations now prompt me to 
express mv misgivings. One is the 


express my misgivings. One is the 
renewed interest in the forger John 
Payne Collier (vide the recent 
exchange of letters in the T LS 
following Arthur Freeman’s review 
(April 22)of Dewey Ganzel’s book on 
Collier). The other is (lie fact that some 
of my published opinions concerning 
the annotations seem to have become 
the tacit assumptions of Hume editors 
(vide the Oxford University Press’s 
revised reissue of the L. A. Selby- 
Bigge edition of the Treatise in which 


linguistics has grammar rather than ™smg raui werouieue, nc gets 
language as its domain is simply to say not hing but what he deserves. Where 
that one is abstracting away from the pe** 15 at stake - the laws of ones 
contribution of such (actors as ? 0UntI T, matter no more than 


encyclopaedic knowledge and logical miemauonai law. as naa Deen snoi 
ability Inone's study of the (linguistic) Hector s encounter with Busins. 


mle systems humans master. The The outbreak of war in the play 
feasibility of this enterprise is perhaps represents the triumph of unreason 


controversial - 1 happen to be im- and despair over reason and 
pressed by Us success - but its logical constructive human endeavour, 
status as an intellectually respectable Giraudoux, true Frenchman that 
QPSWw.Jfl adopt Is not seriously at he waSi was. always op the.sijie of,, 
issue. reason. The trbhble Would seem to be 

tj., that Sir Harold, understandably, is 

n J2Jr£ , &? 0n that ' lan L 8 ua ^ c viewing the play from the post-war 
J^honhinrtantaneous" embodies perspective of die 1950s, when the first 
toe chum that the different stages that London production took place, instead . 


and one particular forger, John Puync 
Collier, is, I admit, circumstantial, not 
to say tenuous. However. I believe it 
sufficient to warrant the serious 
consideration of a question that has not 
before been considered, namely, might 
not the annotations bc forgeries? 

My own opinion, for what it is worth , 
is that the notes are in Hume’s bund 
and, while 1 cannot absolutely warrant 
the genuineness of the holograph, 1 
remain as convinced as ever, on the 
basis of the internal evidence, that the 
annotations must at least have 
originated with Hume. But what we 
need, now .is .. a thorough: scientific 


nmong the greatest of political 
thinkers, because they arc not taken in 
by the cluims of the rulers of human 
societies. Why, after all, should those 
who exercise political power expect 
the veneration of their fellows? 
Perceperunt mcrcede/n si tarn. 

GERALD BONNER. 

Department of Theology, Uni- 
versity of Durham, Abbey House, 
Palace Green, Durham. 


Karl Popper 


Sir. - “Ln cdtoMiitn & im veniicello 
. Rossini’s Don Basiliu knew what 


the world is like, and since many more 
ncoole read reviews (especially hostile 


some of. the.apnotatipns.a^e gently;; 

1 Incorporated htto me Text). r ex&rfilhfctitfn of the aViHotatfons. 

Apart from Ganzel’s recent attempt R.W.CONNON. 

to exculpate bim It has indeed been tne Linacre College, Oxford. 


people read reviews (especially hostile 
ones) than read philosophical writings 
it can never be too early to erect n 
windbreak against the “veniicello" 
which may well be started by the 
.monstrous allegations JTOu . announce - 
on' your cover (July r) as “Doubts 


_l/ij „ „ LAmoon prouucuu 11 u»>cau - 

.fiTtf 1 ?D the P ?*** of of the pre-war one of the 1930s. 
nmsienng their language have no r p R FAWrFTT 

aguificant effect on the form of the _ . . *’ p hi L^^ tI ' ; 

grammar they end up knowing. I take it D ®P ar V™J‘ ° f P^osophy, Uni- 

k apodlctic that language development yeraity of Bristol. 


Apart from Ganzel’s recent attempt 
to exculpate bim It has indeed been tne 
verdict of scholars ever since the early 
1860s that John Payne Collier was an 


grammar they end up knowing. I take it ? r rmiosopny, um- 

as apodlctic that language development versify of Bristol, 
gradual, but that one two-year-old- , . 

3M Agnes Heller 

sir, - I do not doubt that Agnes 

neit teT Heller has somethlna to say, nor that it- 
S £ dif£S,UM >vl0 . US ’ henCB a may be important, f am sure, though, 
Sii? n T h,nB language de- tha { Se yIa Benhabib and Robert J. 
"jjmept and Tangupge acquisition.- williams (Letters, June 3) under- 


Sir, - l am relieved that Dewey judge for 
Arthur 5 Freeman Vrevicw, "Collier was .Odnzel (Letters, June Mj hqs confined have b« 
a phenomenally active forger of himself to a coritrary description of 


an' your cover (July f) as “Doubts 
about Popper". 1 am not a philosopher, 
but 1 can read (even “veiy fine print"). 
May I therefore invite your readers to 
examine Popper’s publications and to 
judge for themselves whether he can 


been busy throughout liis life 


his true opinion about human 


U teraft evtoehbe main ly to support his Malone’s pro-Col Uer transcript of falUbillty and the growth of human 
TnlSSS a Henlowc's blary. Thls. ho Hb™, knOwteJgc In hi. exceptionally Inad 


roi ... - nimaiuD 7- 

nu c W^ ren can usefully be estimate the difficulty of seeing quite 
warn" their first language -what it is that she Is saying, and 
° n what one means by separating what is enlightcnum from 
■ The avoidance of the term for what merely sounds good. To that 


I. ui 1116 ICIUI IUI W11HI UIOIC 17 j, 

itmnu? 8 is prompted by extent my reaction Is, unashamedly 

growtn ' " 


let alone the manuscripts. The first 
entry (“Mr Mastone") has been quite 
rehabilitated by Foakes and Rickert, 
1960 ("inserted by Henslowe r , p 124); 
the second (”mr Porter”) Is “perhaps" 
a forgery, though accepted as genuine 
by Greg (1908), and at any event 
nothingTn spirit or appearance like the 


rications we confront in . 8,ster, '_ 


pnerallty knd facility, from the from writing with obscuring porten- 
.Wopment. of bis xndwledge of tousness 1^ not fear of cnticism but fear 
flnte«®- or c t 1 ? S8 i 010(1 to have much in of being laughed at. ■ 

COmmnn ■ wltL 1L. • • .... 


1110 development -of 
2? Wffcalfo determlned fadulties : 


ADAM MORTON. 


(,mL “ .J v wsviiiuiicu Iflkumvo ■ nattorfmant Of 

5 ssa-dP mio> 

SW «K|^) V' one lpyel the ’ Brbsto1 - .* • ’. . 


Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
rsltv of Bristol, Queen’s Road; 


■I^KItfccpUn^produttivetoblur. . y, revi6W . (June 17 ) of 

. • .* ^ aNirlir nr 


ic * • • v- • Sir - In ms review uunc !• j 

hctore£K? 8 out J n Martin Gregor-Delliri’s study of 

Sudrtfn SSF^^WJ* 1 **?** Wagrmr Michael Tanner is quUe wrong 
52 d . hu ^ lc r to vmte that Ernest Newman “omits to 


live niSST w » L nna ms seicc- t0 ^ te t h at Ernest Newman onuu w 
j^^qttotatlons-. somewhat, dising- p ^ de the dates of the first complete 
r. hud turned : at. The Ring". In the 

: ^ Q bvious that my closipg re- 'Ej*irt d pa rt of Chapter 26 of the last. 

to refer to my own - n fhis Life of washer Newman 


own Independent conjectures, and as Henlowe s Ui a ry . 1 titt, pe : n oy 
such the most remarkable and most MntaiM two^moderaforgenes wlucji 
dangerous- of modem- times." £°i!j er , can 1 h^e composed, and ergo 
Likewise, the DNB recommends that ■ ^ 

we scrutinize carefully any volume or I? h fair 
d«ument .he. passed through hls £f" a ^ 

Whether .he an„o,a.e d „p y ,h»t I aKS'Me 
discovered, the “duplicate Volume 3 , J960 (.‘inserted by Henslowe", p 124); 
ever actually did pass through Collier s lhe second (« mr porter”) Is “perhaps" 
hands I canriot say. There is at least a forgery, though accepted as genuine 
some reason to suspect that it might by (1908), and at any event 
have. It was Collier s life-long mend, n0 |hing m spirit or appearance like the 
Thomas Rodd, who on November 6, j on g gaudy fabrications we confront in 
1841, sold the book to the Bnhsb Collier’s edition, ail firmly denounced 
Museum. (Colliers annotated by all modem editors. 

CoHicr 1 -M - 

that Thomas Rodd had purchased at ah papbical opinion « 

auction shortly before his death.) In lhe mmw wlCTjneatm in 

view both of Collier's friendship with Henslowe s Diary.. Indeed t dwelt on 

RSdd £d ^orfir P rSe«iobal.Vnd thisin my on»na(re^was : rnd^ 

business dealings wifti him If Is quite, > 9* the probtems i«W .' JPP 

possible that cfeKti 'knmvn of the •. the flagrant 

three ' annotated vojumps of ^ the ^fjcaimdt undei^and Oanzel 

Treatlst&nd a dupHcnte Volume^tHm ' meads ’ About my 'impugning hls 

Rodd had purchased at the sale by motives. Surely I have been impugning 

auction: of the library of George hls text? I should have thought my 

Chalmers FRS (1742-1825) on charges, far from being “unsup- 

October 2, . 1841. Whether this ported", haye been documented to the 

duplicate 'Volume 3 bore any MS point of tedium. 

annotations when Rpdd first pur- ARTHUR FREEMAN . 


contains two “modern forgeries” whicfi • prose7 

Collier can’t have composed, and ergo ‘ E. H. GOMBRlCH. 

Collier is not wholly guilty , etc, etc; see 19., firiardale Gardens. London 

"* " ’ " ‘ ’ in to .wonder If * 


NW3; 


‘The Brothers 
Powys’ 


! Sir, - Peter Redgfove in hls review of 
Vie Brothers Powys (May 27) has 
compounded the talents of two of the 


Comer's edition, all firmly denounced 
by all modem editors. 

I am .hardly unaware that palaeo- 


Marion, whose hook Lace and 
Lacemaking has recently ’ been 
republiriiea, was the expert on lace; 
while Katie wrote both Blackthorn 


nn tum nr wiuxe miw wiuib uuiu murn 

Henslowe’s Diary. Indeed t dwelt on ofPhl,l PP a * ‘ 


p^Ws profwiobal . and ffifc in my original review, asiindicallve : . 

ilinra wiSfhhn If 4s quite, of theprobfcmsrajsed , byje very ; Gwasg 

-I'm*#** 


PETER FRASER.. 
L^m, 33 Edith Avenue, 
Ontario. ; 


now- 

auction i of ‘ the Hbra^ n of GeOige 
Oialmers FRS • • (1742-1825) on 
October 2. .1841. Wholher this 
duplicate :yo)ume ; 3 bore any MS 
annotations when Rodd first pur- 
chased If or, one month later, when he 
sold it to the British Museum is more 
difficult to establish. All we do know is 
that the copy now bears MS corrections 


, touki EL^ U1 * t H 1 / c ‘°siPS re ’ second part ot unapier 40 01 uk w. 

1 ^J e£er i. td Vohime ofhis Life ofWagwrHgeAm 

than those T had ; Jot only states the dates of all. th«e 
fiSfi5J52H , S ra -'’ S^caanVis an effee* but lays out cleanly, the dat« 6f 
for ri ?-i d : i tis 8 sub_ Se Sre6 rehearsal-cycles ^d thefinal 

^tol.rhilonalfebate. ■, 4J n eS itteW.'litaWfW 


Barbara Pym 
Memorial 


Sir, - The novelist Barbara Pym 
lived lor the last seven years of her life 
here in the Oxfordshire village of 


5 Bryanston Square, London Wl. 


•SSSfif-'&S The British Crown 

the former appear to be in Hume's ;• ..Sfr^Iwasromewhatpuzziedby the. 

■hand... : ' use of the word .“fatuous"^ ^by Ndriliati 'Wfea slims P nhd 

: • The other- consideration which Gash lo hls review- of David. Butler, if ■ fin 1 Ai,* 9 


Finstock, worshipped regularly at Holy 
•Trinity Church and is burled, in its 
churchyard. . 


We are now hoping to lnstal.a plaque 
in her memory Inside [the church, -and; 


we feel that many of your readenli may 
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that tbe BMC should have retarded • exercise ol the Gown prerogatives 
only the three volumes of the Treatise , ; the event of a hutig Parliament. 1 1 


of poor 


only the three volumes on ihe Treatise, toeevi „ J , . v , JiailuulJ , w 

' first editigd, and not the duplicate ; see that the proposal would offend an UckAoWledhed 
Volume 3. On the other hand this drdent^ monarchist, whtch 

. Unrrfluvhrrtrlfio aminnd . Mievurn* 1 - ■ * 1 - — a_ij. . 1 • 


account at Barclay’s . Bank, 
fan tCharlhury, Oxfordshire. All will be 


VOiUInC J, Ufl UlO U1IIPI MOIIU ima tuubm muMOi viiwi mm > a , ■ • • . • J 

, dmissioh would hardly sunrise anyone ■ suspert;lsnpt;butmiteelf and fr^m Ms ; " . A 

with a knowledge of me history pf the point bf view, I cannot See that It te r Bridlepath, 1 
British Museum. So acute was the; foolish.- ' : 
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GILBERT PHELPS. 
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Clusters of immediatists 


Lawrence J. Friedman 

Gregarious Saints: Self and 
Community in American 
Abolitionism. 1830-1 870 
344pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£ 20 . 

0521 244293 

The interest of historians in American 
abolitionism has so far proved 
insatiable. An unending stream of 
books and articles appears on the 
subject despite fairly general agree- 
ment that abolitionists constituted an" 
extremely vocal minority whose direct 
influence was almost inversely 
proportional to their verbosity. Any 
new book almost inevitably, therefore, 
attracts thequestion: do we need it? To 
a surprising extent over the p;ist decade 
the answer has remained, yes. Three 
works, in particular, have greatly 
extended our understanding. Lewis 
Perry has due more deeply and subtly 
than anyone before him into (he formal 
thought of radical abolitionists; 
Ronald Walters has located that 
abolitionism more securely within the 
general cultural context of the times; 
and Peter Walker has skilfully 
exploited biographical approaches to 
explain general patterns of behaviour 
and motivation. It is a major 
accomplishment of the present volume 
that Lawrence J. Friedman not only 
compels us to acknowledge the 
Importance of his own work but also 
confirms, even as he modifies their 
findings, the importance of the works 
of Perry, Walters and Walker. He 
offers a highly original interpretative 
framework, significant in itself, but 
significant also as a place where their 
essential themes appear to intersect. 

Friedman concentrates his attention 
upon that cohort of abolitionists who 
became immediatists in the early 
1830s. This focus permits an analysis 
which emphasizes the constant inter- 
play between the forces of stability and 
change, and one factor which 
distinguishes Gregarious Saints from 
the majority -.of doceatara la Us 

concern with the dynamics of 
anti-slavery immediatism. Friedman 
analyses those dynamics from a special 
vantage-point. Ho sees them as. 
emerging only partly From a working- 
out of the logic of anti-slavery thought 
(Perry's approach); only, partly from 
the interplay of anti-slavery ideas 
within the general American cultural 
context (Walters’s approach); and only 
partly from the mediation of general 
ideas through individual personality 
(Walker's.- approach). Of greater 
significance, be suggests, were the 
more narrow social contexts in which 
abolitionists operated. 

The early unity of immediatism, 
which stemmed from a common 
opposition to the activities of the 
American Colonization Society, was 
only superficial. Immediatists differed 
among themselves as much as 'they 


differed from other approaches to 
reform and those differences were 
reflected in, and fed by, the social 
groups they formed. Friedman calls 
them "Intimacy circles" or "dusters"; 
alternatively, noting their function as 
refuges from the public obloquy hurled 
upon abolitionists, he terms them 
“sanctuaries”. The behaviour of 
abolitionists and the development of 
their ideas were shaped in important 
ways by the need to maintain those 
dusters and, indeed, their main- 
tenance became in varying degrees an 
end in itself. The first chapters of 
Gregarious Saints concern themselves 
with a study of the group dynamics of 
three clusters: the "insurgents” of the 
Boston Clique around William Lloyd 
Garrison; the "stewards of the Lord" 
centring upon Lewis Tappan in New 
York City; and the "voluntarists” of 
upstate New York, led by Gerrit 
Smith. 

It is a weakness of Friedman's 
analysis that he alleges a general 
pattern of clustering as an important 
Feature of abolitionist organization and 
behaviour without establishing (he 
existence of any clusters other than 
these three. Since he strongly 
emphasizes, moreover, the role of 
leadership in maintaining them one 
cannot readily take on trust their 
importance among more anonymous 
anti-slavery personnel. Those with 
which he does deal, on the other hand, 
contain most of the major abolitionist 
figures so their significance cannot be 
gainsaid. 

Nowhere was the survival of the 
group and of harmony within it more 
important th8n within the Boston 
Clique. More bitterly opposed to the 
American Colonization Society than 
their colleagues elsewhere, they were 
almost equally hostile to the whole 
empire of benevolent reform for failing 
to join in the denunciation of 
colonization. Strongly nntlnomian, 
their emphasis upon individual free 
will and moral autonomy, and their 
attacks upon institutionalism, even with 
respect to the churches, isolated them 
more completely than was the case for 
moat of their'' colleges; Thfefr own : ■ 
circle became truly a sanctuary, the 
preservation of which was a matter of 
prime importance. Not surprisingly, 

. the Boston Clique was more 
' introspective than other clusters as it 
wrestled with the . problem of 
reconciling, self-willed, independent- 
minded .individuals' with the Christian 
imperative towards, and their own 
special need of, a collective, and 
harmonious life. 

Tappan’s "stewards of the Lord" 
remained more Rrmly. rooted in an 
evangelical, church-based orientation. 
Their links with bllier reformers were 
never cut so completely as were those 
of the Garrisonians and their faith in a 
divine destiny, as contrasted to the 
Garrisonian commitment to man’s 
moral autonomy, preserved their, 
optimism in the face of all the objective ■ 
data which might be expected to have 


Duncan Macleod 

undermined it.’ Less introspective, they 
were more willing to reach out and 
work with others of like, but not 
identical dispositions'. They were also 
more socially conservative, unwilling 
to repudiate their society's institutions 
and equally unwilling to flout its 
conventions by, for instance, following 
the Garrisonian lead and granting a 
major role in the movement to women. 

Least introspective, and least able to 
maintain even (he existence of their 
own circle, were the “cultural 
voluntarists” around Gerrit Smith in 
upstate New York. Committed to a 
belief in the importance of the. , 
voluntary association of individuals in 1 
a collective endeavour to rid their 
society of slavery, they were realistic 
enough to see (bat, to be effective, 
such voluntary association required 
participation in the political process. 
As they became more involved in the 
Liberty Party so their coherence 
weakened, the group began to 
disintegrate, and by about 1850 only 
Smith and William Gaodell remained. 
As they struggled to reconcile their 
faith in the voluntary adhesion of 
individuals to a collective moral aim 
with a contrary political experience . 
they became deeply pessimistic. 

Friedman's identification and 
depiction of these groups is skilful and 
impressive. It rests upon a detailed 
analysis not only of the formal 
publications and explicitly anti-slavery 
correspondence of abolitionists but 
also upon the extensive private, indeed 
intimate correspondence they left 
behind. The warmth of abolitionist 
friendships, their mutual respect, the 
importance they attached to collective 
endeavour, their patterns of visiting 
and hospitality, all emerge ns powerful 
determinants of their public behaviour 
and collective ideologies. But 
Friedman does not concentrate wholly 
upon the internal dynamics of these 
groups. He recognizes a dialectical 
relationship between them and the 
larger society and isolates three themes 
for the purpose of analysing that 
relationship. 

When the American Antislavery 
Society was "formed in 1833 its 
members were all male; women 
operated in association with men 
through the medium of auxiliary 
societies - such a pattern was well 
established in the empire of benevolent 
reform bodies. The Boston Clique,, 
however, included women amongits' 
members from the very beginning. The 
• principal meeting-place oflts members 
was the house of Maria Chapman and 
the Weston sisters. Hpw the Boston 
Clique came to be so constituted 
Friedman fails, In an unconvincing and . 
uncharacteristically murky section, to 
make clear. But as. they worked, 
alongside women, men came to respect 
them as their equals and so modified 
their conception of "woman’s sphere”. 
One feature of “woman’s sphere" they 
retained was a belief that womqft were 
the “pilfer" .sex, less sullied by, 
ambition, by aggressive drives and by 


the pursuit of self-interest. The more 
they worked alongside these sources of 
moral purity the more confident men 
became of their ability to maintain 
their own innocence, despite associ- 
ation with others less committed than 
themselves to the pursuit of just goals; 
and the more ready they became, 
therefore, to reach out for cooperation 
with such people in the interest of anti- 
slavery effectiveness. The need to 
reach out became ever greater as their 

? ;oal remained elusive, as internal 
fiction took toll of intimacy clusters, 
and as a new generation of immedi- 
atists, their commitments forged in 
la different fire, clamoured for 
attention. 

Over time, then, women’s role in 
abolitionism increased in importance 
and helped to generate a less 
isolationist stance. But while sex 
relations became more liberal the same 
could not be said for race relations. A 
willingness to listen to black opposition 
to colonization, and a degree of 
commitment to black rights, were 
distinguishing characteristics of early 
immediatism, especially among the 
insurgents. While it was never 
repudiated that commitment decayed. 
It did so under pressure from blacks 
whose emphasis upon black rights was 
far stronger and who regarded that 
stress as an integral part of the anti- 
slavery movement itself; blacks also 
reacted sharply to the equality- 
denying, ethno-centric missionary 
character of most abolitionism with its 
desire to uplift and improve. 
Moreover, association with blacks was 
deemed by whites to weaken the 
prospects of successful cooperation 
with the more prejudiced members of 
white society outside immediatist 
anti-slavery circles. Friedman's 
analysis of the changing influence of 
the racial factor is a useful corrective to 
the more common static picture 
presented by historians. 

But it begs many questions. As the 
insurgent commitment to blacks 


This Friedman demonstrates CleSflp 
How, then, does one reconcile his 
explanation with the fact that 
association with blacks was apparently 
directly correlated with the extent to 
which these groups actually cooperated 
with politicians and other non- 
ironiediatists? In common with almost 
all historians, moreover, Friedman 
places great stress upon the racially 
prejudiced-character of white society. 
.There can be ho doubt this was a 
dominant feature but even in the most 
deeply prejudiced Mid-West it was by 
no means pervasive. In various 
Western referenda in the 1840s and 
1850s on black suffrage and other black 
rights question, an average of 30 per 
cent of the voters supported those 
rights. It is not clear that an espousal of 
.black rights was any more unpopular, 

f ipliticafly, thdn espousal of antislavery 
tself.. - v. . 


Friedman’s third dialectical theme 
that of the commitment of abolitionists 
to peaceful means, a commitment 
which apparently weakened in the 
1850s and 1860s, is less original and less 
significant for his overall thesis The 
most interesting feature he brings out is 
the ambivalence of. abolitionists 
with respect to violence, from the. 
beginning. The transition was less 
significant than others have suggested 
becausecommitment was never total in 
the first place. 

Friedman carries his discussion 
through the Civil War to the post-war 
disputes over whether and when to 
disband the anti-slavery societies. The 
continued existence of tne early circles 
especially in Boston, was again a factor 
in the timing of dissolution, as was Ihe 
psychological need of abolitionists in ' 
general to be able to claim for 
themselves success in their cause. 

Friedman’s analysis is not flawless, 
but it is creative and impressive. Just as 
important as what he has said Is what 
he has not said. In the interest* 
presumably of coherence, he has quite 
legitimately not attempted to explore - 
all the implications of his findings for 
an understanding of questions others 
before him have posed. What, for 
example, was the relative effectiveness 
of different abolitionist approaches? 
The introspection of the Garrisonians, 
and the unrealistic optimism of the 
Tappanites, contrast unfavourably in 
his analysis with the realistic appraisals 
of the voluntarists around Smith, 
reversing the pecking-order of most 
recent literature. Smith, Indeed, 
emerges as clearly entitled to more 
impressive biographical attention then 
he has thus far received. 

Or to take another example; our 
understanding of the transition from 
anti-slavery gradualism to immedi- 
atism between 1923 and 1831 remains 
much as David Brion Davis eluci- 
dated it in 1962. One of the factors 
Davis isolated , as distinguishing 
gradualists from immediatists was the 
tendency ofjnany of the former lo loo* 
of the ciuzmMr. 
and themselves by dlsassociallonlfom 
the sin of slavery; and of the lauti to 
look towards the abolition of slavery 
itself. Yet the introspection of the 
Garrisonians runs parallel to that 
gradualist tendency. Just as tno 
optimism of the Tappanites tha( God s 
will be done runs parallel to the eaniw 
gradualist faith in inevitable progress. 
A transition undoubtedly occurred, 
but was it as complete or distinct as we- 
have long considered it to be? 

Abolitionism may have had little 
direct influence in its day, out 
Friedman has investigated it in terms 
which throw considerable .light on 
many important aspects of Amencan 
history. Significant in itself Grt, 

Saints confirms the field of abolitionist 
studies as one still' pregnant with 
possibilities. 


The hand of Whitehall 


Peter Marshal! 

J.M, Sosin 




viewed in isolation. English 'America more successful in demonstrarirtg the Mather underfbok in London while 
and the Revolution of 1688 lakes variety of grounds, on which the seeking to sustain the Massachusetts 
transatlantic links, or the lock or them._ colonists opposed imperial govern- charter. 

as its centra I theme, obscured though if meat of whatever political complexion. This did not mean howomr 

uyl rimei : by the description of 'oca! By the qvBrter £ lhe ■, bSM-SLi 
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ips.unquiy stressed here: . considered' t6‘ pbsseSs Such pollUcal 
d his servants should not religious Unity as It .did half a cehti 
condemned /. as easer before. Histririnns' fittamnfa tn rinri. 


W ‘he .were ; rarely accompanied by the 
tiqt: , 00 provision ! o£ ! means, for their 
“leal of ..enforcement: colonial • f «dmitristtato&... 
ce)ilury 'faced a . thankle^ '.task •andtw'efe, ; 

dtirlriM .’nwhflnc nn' that- o/VAiuit : ri; ill 




disputed though its control jnfcbt be ; 
within .their own bounds, . . 

The colonies were not' enW, 
neglected by Britain but nertber . 
they regulated in a. and - 

^Conflict? bfetween 1 Gpwiwp. • 
governed were ' continual W: ■ 
.inevitable, but were 
crucial: there was no P^P^Er’;' • 
North American colonies ■ 
becoming n Jacobite stronghold f ,. . 
their breaking free from tne 
connection. • Yet; \ 

Incompatibility of metropolitan 
local- interests, . could almady . > 

glimpsed: bow far ; 

' become more apparent by WJ*. . ^ ■ 
perhaps: be indicated in Jhe 
- volume of. this useful assessmefl i • ■ 

periodthat;has.Mceived less attenut»„ 

"than it deserves! ; • i: 
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With a watching brief 


Frances Spalding 

Alan Ross 

Colours of War*. War Art 1939-45 

"What is missing, however”, writes 
Alan Ross, of R. V. Pitchforth’s war 
pointings, “is the human dimension: 
the tragic sense that questions and 
analyses." This book makes clear that 
Pltchforth was not alone in his failing, 
and that circumstances were largely to 
blame. British war artists during the 
Second World War enjoyed certain 
privileges that those in tne First did 
not: whereas in 1916 the first official 
war artist had been given the rank of 
Second Lieutenant, those in the 1939— 
45 war were made honorary Captains 
and enjoyed much greater freedom of 
movement; they had access to drivers, 
travel by plane and, when on board 
ship, a character like Barnett 
Freedman enjoyed the companionship 
of its captain. It was, as Edward 
Ardizzone’s watercolours remind us, a 
cosy war, if viewed from a certain 
angle. Unlike C. R. W. Nevinson, who 
had during 1914-18 observed the 
fighting from the front line, above the 
lines in an observation balloon and 
behind enemy lines in an aeroplane, 
most Second World War artists only 
ever witnessed the home front: factory 
production, steel and quarry workers, 
underground shelters and scenes of 
devastation. Those that followed in the 
wake of army and naval battles, did so 
from a position of relative comfort and 
security. "A maddening war", joked 
Ardizzone, with barely veiled ' 
complacency, “only the dead and dying 
stay still for you to. draw." 

This, then, is for the most part a 
book about a protected species. 
However, three artists did lose their 
lives, though only one of these had 
^J ffl &fo w L icrvrlce : Thomas Hennell, 
msJppeare^iffBurmai Eric Raviiious 
look off on a reconnaissance flight in 
Iceland on a plane that never 
returned; and Albert Richards, osten- 
sibly out of danger after four years 
m the army, was killed crossing a 
minefield , In a jeep. The dangers, 
real, were deceptively distant 
mr this was a war with a different 
perapective: battles were fought at long 
range and the bomber pilot rarely saw 
effects of his taslc; “a damned 
unnatural Wr t 0 f war” R. N. Currey 
^evitably this affected the 
5f~i T^wpoint, and, as Ross 
wseryeg, machines were on the whole 


regarded with more curiosity than 
men. The horror and pity of war were 
now too familiar to make necessary the 
Bavagely anti-heroic indictment of war- 


stages of the war artists frequently to their barracks and nocturnal scenes 
complained about the distance at of the Blitz. It depended on effects 
which they were kept from crucial rather than facts and was 111 suited to 
vents. Robs admits this but does not monumental subjects. It directed 
westlgate the softening effects of Graham Sutherland's war paintings, 
rivilege. Relieved of active service, which he aptly categorized as “a kind of 
ommissioned and salaried artists were imaginati ve-rea list journal ism” . Very 
sked to “record the War”, yet were little Second World War art achieved 
opt from experiencing precisely that more than this. 

I'hich would have given their art The desire to produce an accurate 
eievance and bite. Subsequently the record favoured the illustrators, 
erm W ar was amended to “war-time Edward Bawden , one of the fi rst of the 
Lctiyities * encouraging still gentler WAAC’s appointments, went to 
ubjects: the escape of a zebra from the France, then to the Middle East where 
:oo during an air-raid, CEMA’s he concentrated not on the drama of 
anteen concerts and the jam-making war, but on its topography, on, for 
ichvittes of the Women s Institute. instance, the architectural extra- 
When a roomful of war artists* vagance of Menelik’s palace at 
recent pictures went on show at the Addis Ababa. Bawden, Freedman, 
National Gallery in 1943 one critic Ardizzone and Anthony Gross 
romplained that they lacked war adopted idiosyncratic viewpoints but 
xmsciousness, Even Renneth Clark, rarely paused to affect an attitude. As 
j • Chairman, later Ross comments, “The idea of war in 

idtmtled that the general level of work relation to the convivial nature of 
was “mediocre and tame". The period Ardizzone’s art, with its plump figures 
mood favoured a poetic, neo-romantic and curvaceous lines, is faintly 
style (a "patriotic isolationist self- incongruous.” But the vivid, 
preservationist movement” as William spontaneous result satisfied a love of 
Scott described it). It was best used to anecdote which, in time, took on 
convey the hellish light of furnace or nostalgic appeal. It is a tradition 
foundry, the torpor of troops confined recently upheld by Linda Kitson in the 


in this book regarded war as a fact and 
necessity, not a political crusade; like 
the poetry of the period, the mood was 
low-key, the stance, not one of protest, 
but passive and celebratory. The war 
was to be accepted, endured and 
observed. 

The War Artists’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up in November 1939, 
played a vital part in providing artists 
with subjects. It met weekly and was 
not short of funds; thirty painters were 
given full-time salaries usually for 
periods of six months, a hundred more 
received specific commissions and a 
further two hundred had works bought 
in. Alan Ross details the Committee's 
work for the most part uncritically. He 
produces items "taken more or less at 
random” from the minute books and 
letters housed in the Imperial War 
Museum and offers no explanation as 
to why ninety-six of the 122 artists 
considered in February 1940 were 
regarded as unsuitable. In the early 


investigate the softening effects of 
privilege. Relieved of active service, 
commissioned and salaried artists were 
asked to “record the War", yet were 
kept from experiencing precisely that 
which would have g/ven their art 
relevance and bite. Subsequently the 
term “War" was amended to "war-time 
activities”, encouraging still gentler 
subjects: the escape of a zebra from the 
zoo during an air-raid, CEMA’s 
canteen concerts and the jam-making 
activities of the Women's Institute. 

When a roomful of war artists’ 
recent pictures went on show at the 
National Gallery in 1943 one critic 
complained that they lacked war 
consciousness. Even Renneth Clark, 
the Committee's Chairman, later 
admitted that the general level of work 
was “mediocre ana tame". The period 
mood favoured a poetic, neo-romantic 
style (a “patriotic isolationist self- 


Falk lands and admired by Bawden in 
the art of Anthony Gross: 

Fresh observations and quiet 
humour; unpretentious and good; 
the school of Ardizzone and 
Topolski - the sound tradition of 
English draughtsmanship and 
illustration which harks back to 
Rowlandson and Bunbury, don’t 
you agree? 

Alan Ross, himself a war poet, 
served on the Arctic convoys to Russia 
and writes with feeling of the fidelity 
with which Eric Raviiious portrays 


preservationist movement” as William 
Scott described it). It was best used to 
convey the hellisn light of furnace or 
dry, the torpor of troons confined 



with which Eric Raviiious portrays 
“thin skies, the freezing aircraft and 
guns, the cold seas". He has chosen to 
adopt a biographical approach and, in 
the form of potted histories, outlines 
the work of only twenty-six artists, 
listing a handful more in a brief 
postenpt. Graphic designers and 
photographers are not included and 
women artists overlooked, though 
Evelyn Dunbar, Laura Knight, Ethel 
Gabain, Evelyn Gibbs and Eve 
Sheldon-Williams ail • produced 
interesting work. It is a shame, too, to 
ignore Pat Carpenter's satirical 
drawings and the cartoons by James 
Boswell and James Holland. 
Moreover, emphasis on select 
individuals detracts from general 
issues. The WAAC's secretary, E. M. 
O'R, Dickey, was second only to Clark 
in insisting on the need to go for artistic 
merit: the Air Ministry, however, 
wanted illust rational accuracy and 
preferred Che glacially photographic 

K ‘ ictions of Frank VVootton to Paul 
's affective but technically 
Inaccurate aeroplanes. Whereas in the 
previous war the Canadian War 
Memorial Fund had insisted on “a 
balance . . . between the historical and 
aesthetic aspects of the project”, much 
1939-45 war art fell into one camp or 
the olheT. Alan Ross, following Clark 
and Dickey, favours the artistic, but 
one could argue that Charles Cundall's 
Dunkirk (not illustrated) Is, in terms of 
documentary realism, as successful as 
Paul Nash's more symbolist Totes 
riteer. t 

Perhaps it is the absence of 
witnessed suffering that makes this 
book seem like a mere footnote to the 
history of. World War Two. As with 
Vietnam and its indelible image of the 
naked child, sprayed with napalm and 
fleeing along a road, the most dramatic 


"Wings" (1940), a watercolour by Raymond McGrath reproduced from the book reviewed here. 
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Carol Zemel 

A-M. and Reotldb Hammacher , 
Via Gogh: A Documentary Biography 
%pv^h.232 Illustrations, 48 in ' 

“soooi^T- and Hud4 ° n £16 - /: 

as- an y .movie-goer.: 
S'ft knows,, promises, both 
SB* ar > d Oks truth. With a detail of 
v ? n Gogh’s forty self-portrflits , 
” s Jacket. A.M, and, 
tf&fomacher's , “documentary 


« ■ auict 8 documentary. 

. ppPjJpnymakesthis double pledge. 

' oXav* 0 ■ < ? n&is ( s mainly of lengthy. 

‘ SdSS n l . v ? n °Ogh’s fetters, - 

preach chapter is followed by its own 

..'H .•pttoih .The .author's limit 
' • tadiohfi fh^ 0n 10 editorial selectibn 


' ionS^,' tosuineritkry ,'ftiethod brings 
• ' S fl n^J nfo fto a tipn to light; Letters. 
• itoe . fomiiyT for. 

A a® behaviour-, and 
even an attempt to 

' to -a hospital !n . 

r : ^uSdS?^ 1‘ s , a model r of ' unsUnting 
4hdiber0 afehinfe 

i- • pwS® Ad ambiyalertce 


seriousness, it is not an uninteresting 
one. With the. three-volume 1958 
edition of the complete letters now out 
of print, the chief value of this book lies 
in the considerable chunk of the 
correspondence It presents. But as 
biography, the method has its pitfalls. 
No matter how rich and varied their 
content, these letters, unlike diaries, 
do not really narrate van Gogh s lire. 
Even as art historical texts, they 
introduce and discuss but do not 

Hamtfiachers insist, however, on van 
Gogh telling his own tale. The 
approach most obviously falters in the 
Parischapter, when the lettets toTheo 
stop. This is disappointing, for in 1886- 
87 van Gogh was very much the right 

■ man in the right place at the right tune. 
He moved in avant-garde circles i that 
included Signac, Lautrec, Bernard and 
Gauguin, and he was open to, and took 
advantage of, a bewildering array or 
artistic fdeolorios ahd argmUente. .In 

■ effect, ’-the authors ,-aoknoydedge mis 
when they describe the Parirwork asa 

: “more direct 'reflection of the vibrant, 
vital environmentof painters whpY'ere 
roughly his contemporaries j - t, 

• : -^For trtudh bf the booK, van Gogh is 


a single motif, the so-calied ’.‘woman- 
in-black”, which the authors link to 
tiny figures in van Gogh's Dutch 
works, and which .they characterise as 
an obsessive projection of his 
' unrequited early : loves. As with so 
much else, once noted, the issue is 
dropped. This reficerice is especially 
frustrating when we are alerted to such 
important issues as van Gogh’s 
symbolic language of col our v his 
distinctive synthesis of realist; arid 
symbolist ideas, his use of Japanese ' 
. prints, and his interest while lh Arlesln 
Giotto', Dante, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. . ' . . 

If the authors refuse disbgssion, they 
nevertheless rely oh ihe notion of an 
inner "creative urge . to; explain van 
Gogh’s ■ personality : and career. 
Every thing, from . style tp suldde. Is 
'.drawn under this sheltering umbrella- 

They I find J* £ 


erample ^ 1*1 .»»" Port ."did no. 
. discover : his artistic • vocation until his 
twentyilghtfr year”, but they do not 
roniider Tl» ft|Ctdr$ that might .have 
caused this late start. Van Gogh was an 

artist, it seems, whether he.knew it.or 

. not. and all events in his life become 
‘renresHons, sublimations., or. finally, 
expressions of: his nature and its 
creative! “ 

Courriifes Jn (880 aftef his fnllurO as 
an evangel Ut is not only "a moment of 
' truth’’ , out also ; an awakening' of th$t 

•' hail ' Kiipti Mninrprt fnr 


van Gogh of. Michelet^; boOks on 

Modern women and I6vp is reduced to 


WlM IV UIWHIV p m .■» -j - . — 

von Gogh’s career really so guided by 
inner Inevitability or divine accident? 


This ’Inner need" takes bn a more 
ominous character in the later pari Qf 
.van Gogh’s life as it binds the authors 
to a definition of his psychological 
destiny although they acknowledge the 
complexity of such controversial 
events as nis breakdown and suicide. 

What is pointedly missing from this 
book Is thorough analysis of viin 
Gogh’s WOrk:' Together; with' . . this 
programme,' of inner necessity is a _ 
doterminitfbri’ to see ^ progressive 
-modertisf. abstraction in van Gbghs 
art/ For example, the commentary on 
the 1887 portrait of “The Italian 
Woman with Carnations" ("Ln 
Segatorl”) tells us that "we can easily 
forget the sitter", u well os the impact 
of folk art, Japan, Monticelli nnd 
Guillaumln. The authors prefer to 
describe the work as a "modern and 
greatly Intensified symphonic structure 
of contrasting coloured brush stroked ‘ 
> . This.it may be. But by Ignoring 
the subject' gnd ltd .sources,, we . are 
.forced .to Jettison the project of van 
‘Gogh’s.; portraitures:, his professed 
desire to picture and eternalize the face 
■qf . modern humanity, (cf, letters to 
.Bernard no' 18, to Tlieo.-'no . 535). 
Wrenched ' loose of its cultural 
moorings, the painting Is. rcducc.d to a 
purely, stylistic .victory. ..... 

■ As his: fetters demonstrate clearly, 
van Gogh’s life was a crowded arena, 
aiid his pictures engage the pressfog 
concerns arfd (he varies, : 'pf jus time. 
This documentary ' biography; is 
committed to- the opposite r po in t of 
view. The singularity of van Gogh's 
genius remains intact here. As this 


- visual products to emerge from . (he 
1939-43 war were photographs, hi- 
particular those of Belseh, 
Buchenwald and other concentration 
camps. If any visual documents 
deepened war consciousness it was; 
thesei By comparison,' much that is 
illustrated here stops' at the level of . 
reportage. . i V 


book would have It,. it was n lonely 
stage, and ultimately a one-man show. 

The Tale Gallery: illustrated Biennial 
Report 1980-82 (126pp. Available 
from The Tate Gallery Publications 
Department, Millbank, London SW1P 
4RG £3. 0 905005 34 .11 contains a 
chapter on the GoreGaller; .designed 


from The Tate Gallery Publications 
Department, Millbank, London SW1P 
4RG £3. 0 905005 34 .11 contains a 
chapter on the Gore Galler; .designed 
by James Stirling to house the Turner 
Bequest, .which wilt open' ill' ;the 
summer of 1985, a short chapter on the 
excellent new coffee shop designed by 
Jeremy Dixon, and a chapter on the 
two tent pavilions which are situated to 
the left 01 the main entrance and house 
the Paint and . Painting exhibition 
- studio and a summer coffee house. 
Sections are included on the archive, 

. the conservation department, .. ed- 
ucation, the information department, 
. .exhibitions held .-during 1980-82, 
’the * library, . the photographic 
’department, the publication depart- 
ment ;and nn - account of. the act- 
ivities' pf The Friends of (he .Tate 
Gallery dprins. 1980-82. Acquisitions 
for both the Historic British Collection 
iond the Modem Collection are listed: 
, 'among these . are Charles ' CollltiS’s 
.“Lobster oil a Delft Dish'-, 1738, 
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Lobster ■ Telephone’’, 1936 arid Le- 
, gar's .‘TTie Acrqbat and his Partner", 
.; 3948,: -reprpddced in colour: black- 
arfd-wbite iituitratfoni include 'William 
: Blake’s “Every Man Gave Hi in Also a 
Piece of Money”, 1821, and Brancusi’s 
“Head 1 c. 1919-23. 
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In the arkyards 


Douglas Dunn 

Tom Gallacher 
A pprentice 

156pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10997 3 

Over the last fifteen or so years Tom 
Gailacher’s reputation as a playwright 
has been that of a steadfastly non- 
pa rochial craftsman. It comes as. a 
surprise that his first book of stories 
should be set in the Greenock 
shipyards ("arkyards", as a poet from 
Greenock, W.S. Graham, calls them). 

Billy Thompson, the narrator of 
these five stories, is a middle-class 
Englishman recollecting his five years 
as an engineering apprentice in the 
1950s in Greenock. Twenty-five years 
inter he reads Norman MacCaig’s 
poetry and is successful enough as nn 
engineer to travel to Scotland oy first- 
class sleeper. He is an exile from the 
pi nee without being local. (He is as 
much of an outsider as the artist who 
painted the book’s dust jack cl, and who 
hns su realistically plonked a street' 
of Northern English redbrick on 
Clydeside.) It is an interesting device in 
the Scottish context, avoiding as it does 
an exclusively native drama of the past 
and the present, and permitting Billy to 
explain the psychology and humour of 
a place whose citizens are as well 
understood by the rest of Britain ns the 
Indians of Amazonia. 

- The emphases, cadences and 
structure of Gailacher's dialogue 
coincide remarkably well with the 
psychology of the people he describes. 
An unfortunate result is that Billy's 
plain English speech seems bland and- 


has not solved, and it is beginning to 
look as if urban Scots patois is a 
dramatist’s idiom whose orthography 
evades print. In Greenock, "doesn’t 
or “does not” (though some people do 
say these, of course]) is likely to become 
“disnae” or something like it. But that 


“disnae ” or something like it. out that 
first vowel is illusory. In real speech it 
gets lost, or swallowed, or changed. 
Were it not that too many commas for 
missed vowels would look unreadable, 
unnecessarily difficult or pedantic, the 
spelling of the word ought to be 
'toVnae". But why the literary “ae”. 
and not just plain “y"? To some, these 
points will seem fussy and nit-picking; 
nut there is a way in which the subject is 
genuinely controversial. The sound of 
speech can express more than place or 
social origin, but temperament as well. 
‘‘Fur" for “for”, “yer" for “your" and 
“ye" for “you" imply meaner sounds 
than those of the reality in which they 
are spoken. Those conspicuous, 
deeper, broader vowels can be 
associated with anger and violence in 
the voice. 

The bold eventfulness of Gailacher's 
stories should leave us in no doubt that 
these arc far from being “slice of life" 
tales. For example, Elsie, the natural 
soprano whose career Billy tries to get 
under way in "Perfect Pitch", would 
have had some chance of getting her 
voice heard in Greenock, a city with a 
tradition of choral singing - 
sentimental and religiose, but singing 
for all that. Gailacher's intention has 
been to write about a Scottish 
syndrome in which local priorities and 
states of mind thwart or submerge the 
talented. But his narrative is too bold 
for a reality that is subtle, intuitive and 
imprecise, It is a pity, for in "Perfect 
Pilch” he writes wonderfully about 
Scottish wooing. A similar criticism 
could be levelled at "Portrait of Isa 
Mu Kenny” in which delightful details 
are marred by the melodrama of the 
larger design. Isa’s husband, for 
example, a champion cross-country 


runner (although, by his mid-thirties, 
he must have been well past his best) is 
subjected with grinding predictability 
to a story-writer's interventionist 
thuggery - paralysis from the waist 
down. 

A dramatizing imagination in these 
stories has transmuted ideas and 
characters from what I suppose is or 


Criminal proceedings 


James Campbell 

William McIlvannev 
, Docherty 

324^p. Edinburgh: Mainstream. 

0 906391 36 9 
William McIlvannry 
The Papers of Tony Veitch 
254g). Hodder and Stoughton. 

0 34022907 1 

“Rough voices, drunken songs of 
Ireland's suffering in Scottish accents, 
swear-words in the street." The 
‘ characters in Docherty. possess n small 
but personal lexicon. In the West of 
Scotland mining town where, they live, 

. their rough voices are the only things 
- . they have with which to alert an 
otherwise -'indifferent world to their 
■ . existence. They will inherit nothing, 
and leave nothing behind them, except 
a few songs and (heir own community 
in the High Street, whicli is described 
: op page: one of this novel as a "hell". 

. Docherty , < wh ich' won a Whitbread 


was experience, but the demands of 
eventfulness have led Gailacher’s 
story-making away from credibility 
and realism. Some slips in local 
accuracy lead me to suspect his 
experience as either second-hand or 
distant in the memory. A bus from 
Glasgow to Greenock, for example, is 
said to go by way of Erskine, which 
would have involved a detour by B roads 

g iirxa right at the Western SMT Bus 
epot) or a crossing of the old Erskine 
Ferry, both routes somewhat indirect. 
When BlUy takes Elsie to Glasgow in 
the hope of enrolling her in the 
Academy of Music they are said to 
change buses after arriving from 
Greenock and then make their way by 
an exhausting trek up Buchanan 
Street. A sensible bus from Greenock 
would have taken them to St Enoch’s 
Square (in these days) from which the 
institution they visited is a mere five 
minutes walk (and not much more 
from Central Station). 

It is a serious matter when good 
writing, memorable characters and 
good intentions are marred by a 
rollicking exaggeration of event and 
drama. Matricide and madness, the 
irrational symbolism of grief (in “A 
Friend of Dosser Farr"), drink, crime' 
and gambling all play their part in the 
passions and tragedies Billy describes. 
Some Scottish readers may resent the 
fact that it is he, a self-confessed 
dilettante of both work and life, who 
controls the larger meaning of the 
stories - that these people are, or were, 
trapped in their resolute unwillingness 
■ to change or take the initiative on their 
own behalf. 


so that -'at times we have difficulty In the end the characters in 
seeing them. Docherty, like the characters in 

Tho exception to this i, Tam 
Docherty himself, a miner and pillar of 
both his family and the. immediate 

community, who commands the JjlJr nvJirili 

respect of nigh and low, for his honesty “TO haS to _ ^ b V 

and generosity as much as for his 

fighting abilities. Nine-tenths of hjm ? I 2i 1 a JH 

accepts his lot with all its hardships, but V . ' 

the remaining fraction nurses a hope of characters j^aient encounters more 

better things - for his children if lot 

himself - and this becomes first a ^ 

dream, and finally a crippling illusion. a face transformed to 'a bloody pulp . 
Docherly's fighting spint survives him, The same suspicion is prompted 

although it demands the greatest more than once by The Papers of Tony 
sacrifice of all. Vehch, a sequel to the earlier crime 

If this novel's most impressive JJJJJ* Tlffi-wSK? S’* 

feature . is its rendering of "rough SAP 00 * 1 ■ 

voices", it is also thraugh voices that it 1 h^rivnnney has bridged the dilemma 

comes into a pecuUaf conflict with n ho , T 

itself. Docherty Is written in two pMo^pher^ardman: Tam Docherty, 

entirely difTerem Vernaculars - Tam "I* “g Deleave 

Docherty’s speech and William. L _ i f h anothet.llc reads 

Mcllvanney's commentary - which ® co,t . 1I7 R !; rt-ld stnd Kierkegaard with 
would not recognize each other if they 9" !■“ ? la! BOw * 

passed in the street. This techoique, of " erce . st w^ b lbe other, 

the author taking ten sentences for 0< ™ si . 0nall )[ deHycnng a moral homily. 


T. J. Binyon 

Ernest Webster 
The Venetian Spy-Glass 
159pp. Hale. £6.95. 

0 7090 067 13 

Captain Benni Soldano of Italian State 
Security is sent up from Rome to 
Venice to look after the arrangements 
for an EEC/NATO meeting and, in 
passing, to look into some violations of 
the border with Yugoslavia. Story 
slightly thin, but the Venetian 
atmosphere is pleasant and well- 
observed. 


S. F. X. Dean 

Such Pretty Toys 

223pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0002317990 

College professor of English Neil Kelly 
is about to take off for a sabbatical in 
England to get over the murder of his 
intended-see S. F. X. Dean’s previous 
novel, By Frequent Anguish -when he 
learns from the CIA that two of his best 
friends have been blown up by a bomb 
in a jack-in-the-box. He flies down to 
New Mexico and gets all tied up with 
the FBI, CIA, terrorists, and mixed up 
kids. Too many ingredients make for a 
bumpy plot and an uneasy read, but 
there are good bits here and there. If 
Kelly can make it to Devon, perhaps 
his adthor can get back to the simplicity 
and ease of the previous book. 


Peter Fox 
Kensington Close 
222pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0333345592 

Former Hong Kong policeman Jack 
Lamarre. now with Scotland Yard, 
assisted by dishy Detective Sergeant 
Alison Prendergast, is given the job of 
finding the homicidal mahiac/wffff 
announces each of his killings with an 
abstruse crossword clue. Some good 
ideas and nice details - especially of 
postgraduate student life In a 
department of mathematics - but the 
..whole is blurred by a slapdash, 
impressionistic narrative method and a 
rather sloppy ending. 


into a kind of Superman clone, and fo 
villains, like the late lamented rw 

PatoKnn b-Aan -re - '-“'I 


good reason at all - his execution when 
he is in their hands. But there’s no 
denying that the stoiy has a great dtS 
of narrative zip, right through to ih. 

less than plausible d6nouement Which 

is a good thing for the author, because 
he s packed his serious intent into two . 
short appendixes, and the momentum 
acquired from the narrative takes one 
into and through these before one has 
noticed. 


Freda Bream 

The Vicar Done It 

160pp. Hale. £6.95. 

07090 0722 1 

New Zealand clergyman Jabs] Jarrell 
is persua'ded by a policeman friend to 
doff bis clerical collar and walk the 
Milford Track - “the Finest walk in die 
world" - under a false name in the hope 
of identifying a minor English criminal. 
It could lead to misunderstandings 
and, by golly, it does. Unassuming and 
far from unamusing story, withuttle 
crime but a great deal of good scenery. 


Simon Brett 
M urder In the Title 
191pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 


characters' violent encounters more !.]?« in-rHinTOBie 
than b conscientious novelist should; H - 8 

he displays an unwholesome relish for The Fantastic Saint 
a face transformed to "a bloody pulp". Edited by Martin Harry Greenberg 
The same suspicion is prompted ant lCharlesG. Waugh, 
more than once by The Papers of Tony 180pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £6.95. 
Vehch , a sequel to the earlier crime 0340 271949 

story, Laldlaw. Tom between the — 

toughs and the moralists in his books, What could be nicer Ilian a trip down 
Mcllvanney has bridged the dilemma memory lane with Simon Templar? In 
by, creating characters who are these sL\ stories, written between 1932 
phriosopher-hardmen: Tam Docherty, and 1959, the promise of the title is 
m his own way, is one, and Detective fulfilled by two eccentric inventors, 
Inspector Lajdlaw is another. He reads one lunatic hinlnnfet n mniinnoire 


w iv -v- j I',: - j.r” — * What couW bc nicer ,li an a trip down 
Mcllvanney has bridged the dilemma memory lane with Simon Templar? In 
by ; creating characters who are these six stories, written between 1932 


every one spoken oy his characters, is 

a licatea by the fact that 

'anney, when not writing 


Inspector Lajdlaw is another. He reads 
Scott Fitzgerald and Kierkegaard with 
one hand and disarms Glasgow’s 
fiercest crooks with the other, 
occasionally delivering a moral homily, 
while he’s about it. Laldlaw loves pure 
justice more than the ceremony of the 
law, but he takes himself too seriously, 
and this book - hingeing on the 


one. lunatic biologist, a. millionaire 
investigator of the paranormal, the 
inhabitant of a nightmare; ana the 
JLoch Ness monster/ AM good dean 
fun, with not a double entendre Or a 
dirty word in sight. And the collection 
Is edited by two American university 
professors, one of whom has written an 
introduction, brother words, the fate. 
the Saint has. been battling against for 


register: * in poetry/ journalism and . Saint has.been battling against for 

Mort vhtffofe jft itti.tobiKto h -ft* tat , fcfty.years has finally overtaken. 

• WflU V;h® S/ fyade .it! /through, ‘into 

tMft hk;;:;ieape«fybMlty. V ] ■ 


Christopher Hyde 


Undehvopd, 
together witn : 


High 


rnalist Petef. Coffin , s6 fa 
b of his ’ friend iSam 
who . has vanished 
an entire DC 10, charter 


Charles Paris, Simon Brett's out-at- 
elbows actor, has sunk to a new low 
playing a corpse in a murder mystery u 
a provincial’ rep. But it's a role Uul 
allows him plenty of time for thought 
and amateur detection when things 
start going wrong in the Regent 
Theatre. Rugland Spa, Herefordshire. 
Another one of Mr Brett's pleasing 
entertainments: .undemanding, well- 
written and neatly put together. • 


Margaret Hinxman 
The Corpse Now Arriving ^ , 

£6.50. . • 

0002313332 " • ’ ; 

Blowsy middle-aged woman falls to her 
death from a carriage of the 19.32 
Victoria to Lymhampton traio. H* 
obviously a case of too much gin mo 
not enough care, but Journalist JM 
Morley, who was earlier talking to the 
woman, has her suspicions and follow 
them up. Modest, understated story 
with a solid background and crediwe 
characters. 


Michael Innes 
A ppleby nnd Honey bath 
155pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 
0575032480. . . . • ^ 

What is the point. Michael Innes 
have thought, o i artificially 
two characters apart, who in re* ■ 
would have been mow Mdy |o. 
each other, than nQt?.So, m W W 
. book, the inquisitive artist Honeys 

and the retired ppllcemw AgjlJ 

join forces to look mto the m^ery 
the corpse that has ; yaw«Md wmJJ. 
library of Giinton Hall 
entertainment with - a * jS^raogii'S 
good collection 

from the philistine squfr® of GnnWn 
nis scholarly butler. . . 


Clive Egleton . 

The Russian Enigma Wsi, ' 

241pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 

0340 285087 


.•The smart thing nowadays^^JJ. 

: ; stories is, apparently, to WJ , 

■ recent past, rather.. than in iw Lp* , 
In 77re Russian 

follows the trend .and . - 

'.'ioao tx/Hmi Khniihchev is tniiw*^ 


it bound frojn London- to 


/ wmsmssk 

■ # -'.V V L : r 


Hjs. quest taku him toXondon, -Paris; 
New York, Montreal arid Labrador; be 




: beach near •. 

; Wight. This is a spUtfly 

egarast, =. an impeccably « Jjg 
background, ••’nib P aC *. ^ 

r outset, but quickew ujp ® 1 jatift*,/ 

{ SWitchea-to^the United 

. . .. book . ends with ,an ipiptw*" ^ 

i/ And a. heat clquble-;taker . •. -.L , 
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T. E. Lawrence and Louis Massignon 


i iViotoaraph of the Allied entry into 
feTrn December 11 1917 
ha. overleaf) shows, among the tall 
S*uj officers with an air of confident 
smaU figure of T. E. 
Srence with downcast eyes, and, 
Se to him, that of a French officer, 
I** and slim, his eyes staring ahead as 
beyond the buildings which 
had down from the Jaffa Gate towards 
ike Holy Sepulchre and the Dome 
of the Rock, a vision of another 

Jerusalem. 

the figure is that of Louis 
vteaignon, assistant political officer 
studied to the mission of Georges 
Re# Preach High Commissioner for 
five occupied territories in Palestine 
tod Syria. He was then thirty-four 

S is old, Lawrence was twenty-nine. 

irmeetlng in Jerusalem marked the 
od of a brief moment in which the 
hues of two unusual lives crossed one 
toother. Lawrence was in the middle 
of the adventure which was to leave an 
znirlguoos mark on the history of his 
time; Massignon was already known to 
iJk learned world as an Arabic scholar 
of imusual gifts, and had joined the 
MisJon Picot after service at the 
Dardanelles and in Macedonia. They 
had tint met in August 1917 at the 
Anb Bureau In Cairo; there was a plan 
(a attach Massignon to the "Arab 
Legion", a force composed of Arabs 
vtn had rallied to the Sharif Husayn's 
revolt, which was being trained 
near IsmaOia by British and French 
instructors. 

There is no reference in Lawrence’s 
published works to this meeting; his 
wide Interests did not extend far into 
the history or culture of the Arabs, and 
the name of Massignon perhaps meant 
little to him then or later. To the 
French in the Near East, however, the ' 
name of Lawrence was beginning to be 
well known. At about the same time 
.^sts^g^Fj attachfi in Cairo, de 
Saint-Ouentm,! 1 diplomat and a man 
of perception and Judgment, called 
JH P/OMbly the most striking figure 
at? flr my or administration in 

East , a man whose very light eyes 
wre lit up by the intensity of nis 
thought, and who gave a profound 
unpresston of energy and Intelligence, 
ta sn artefe Written towards the end of 
U 5®: M«signori described him in 

w very different terms: 

with surprise an Englishman 
was star very young, so free 
conventions, almost an 
outlaw, but so discreet, at the same 
*nd bitter, with the 
°J * young girl, .and then 
bwh imonahons, in a low 
volce , like those of a prisoner. 

aJJJ* M assignon claimed 
Ijd been the intention of GHQ 
b aT 1 hl ™ to 8 e ther with Lawrence 
northern Arab army under 
operate on the 
army, but that 


rs^man were appointed who could 


Albert Hourani 

men f 1ud?eri 0 whJr ei i 5. B f neratl °n* bo ft 'ay the "City of the Dead”, where 
aaainst a **! teachers and saints as well as rulers 

honour nJ W-i** .°f n ? tlona ' were buried; in a famous article, he was 
honour, an ideal of imperial mission, later to commemorate their tombs, and 

In what Massignon wrote of Law- tbe "chain of witnesses" which was for 

..... ... ...I. J« . him tk. ...1 - e T_1 


The revelation of this tragic terms in which he posed it: by an effort 
disharmony between will and pur- of will, how coula he escape from the 
pose is what his Eastern adventure tyranny of will? In the famous chapter 
ultimately meant to him. He had of self-analysis in Seven Pillars, it is 


<rence we can perhaps discern some bim the real history of Islam. 

SS. lives For both of them, too, the Arab East 


, . ir «uui ut uiciu, iuu, tncftrao nasi 

ffirfSSiSS other briefly were was the place of some experience so 
in a world which was deep and challenging a! to have 
not tor them. Both were self-conscious revealed their true wives and the 
'otters, capable of giving orientation of their lives. For 
t0 the b “ ut y of Lawrence, it was the total experience 
. fo ™. 8 - .Seym PxUars of of the “Arab revolt": the vividness of 
18 ““I vi vt^. an( t violent the adventure, shot through as it was 
}^,^ es f ecor ft nR the impact of a with the sense of being in a false 
f *? w ° or a penon, from position, increased his loneliness. 


■atw to commemorate their tombs, and ultimately meant to him. He had 
the ‘chain of witnesses" which was for believed in the Arab movement, “not 
him the real history of Islam. finally ... but in its time and place", 

For both of them, too, the Arab East and therefore he had been able to 
was the place of some experience so !‘ wnt , e «”y will upon the sky in stars"; 
deep and challenrinR as to have but before it ended he no longer 

..1. j ° ■ ■ kaliauul I. .r In I, 


of self-analysis in 5ew/i Pillars, it is 
perhaps significant that be always 
writes Will with a capital W, as if it 
were a separate being. (It may be to 
this chapter that he is referring when he 


the moment when “the heat of Arab- 
ia came out like a drawn sword”. 
Massignon, the son of an artist, could 
evoke the heart-breaking beauty of 
visible forms, which “I have so much 
loved". For both, however, this world 


position, increased his loneliness. 
The symbolic movement was that day 
in November 1917 at Deraa when, 
according to his own account, he was 
imprisoned, beaten and abused by 


believed in it, or in Britain's role in it, 
or in his own role, and in some deeper 
sense this was the citadel of his 
integrity which was lost. 

Not all was lost, however. Deeper 
than anything else in him was the 
literary impulse, the desire to 
transmute all experience into words. 


els the citadel of his overtones of a feared and insistent 
i was lost. sexuality.) 

lost, however. Deeper In his last phase, he tried to subject 
, else in him was the himself to an order not of his own 
ulse, the desire to making but willingly accepted, and to 
experience into words, 'acquire spiritual release through a 

.ana >k.> In llf.ll I. 


and even to shape that experience In 
the light of literary models. When be 
first went to the Near East his mind was 


something which visible formB could 
not give. Lawrence wrote of “my 
solitary unlikeness, which made me no 
companion, but an acquaintance, 


Turks, and “the citadel of my integrity already formed by books read during 
had been irrevocably lost". In the life hisschool and student years in Oxfora: 
of Massignon the crisis had come Homer, Icelandic sagas, medieval 
earlier, in May 1908 when - according French romances, William Morris. He 
to his own account, many times aimed at preparing himself for an 
repeated - he had been arrested as a Arabian journey from which another 
spy while on an archaeological Arabia Deserta might come. Then the 
expedition in Iraq, then beaten and war offered him an epic subject; after it 


“disciplined and surrendered life 1 ’, to 
quote a perceptive critic. His model of 
human behaviour, in these last years, 
was Thomas Hardy, fulfilled, detached 
from the world, all passion spent: “so 
pale, so quiet, so refined into an 
essence. . . .There is on unbelievable 
dignity and ripeness about Hardy ; he is 
waiting so tranquilly for death, without 
a desire or ambition left in his spirit." 
(Whether this (s (he true Hardy is 


companion, but an acquaintance, threatened with execution. He had was over, he no longer believed in what irrelevant,) In the Inst letters of 
complete, angular, uncomfortable", tried to commit suicide “by sacred he had done, but he could still make Lawrence’s life there Is something of 
Too much has been wntten about the horror of myself”, lost consciousness, literature out of it. This was to be his this peace, a turning away from all 
origins In his ufe of this sense of then suddenly awoken to be aware of guiding star for the next decade, until efforts to impress others or impose 
difference: perhaps it has been too the presence of a Stranger “who took Seven Pillars was finished. Then the himself upon the world. It is not in 

me just as T was, on the day of his 
Anger, inert in his hands like the gecko 
of tne sands”: “sudden awakening, the 


much explained in terms of sex, too 
little in those of class. In the England of 
his time, class was as much a cause of 
torment as sex; it may be that 
some sense of having, through the 
circumstances of his nirth, lost the 

S lace in the world which should have 
een his added to the torments of the 
body. In another article on Lawrence. 
Massignon speaks of trim as suffering 
from some A incurabte ‘cancer’ of hts 
flesh", and it does not need great 
insight, only attention to his own 
words, to know that Massignon too had 
his own sufferings: in letters, as well as 


literature out of it. This was to be his 
guiding star for the next decade, until 
Seven Pillars was finished. Then the 
same question posed itself once more: 
in the end, did he believe in what he 
had done? His verdict on his own book 


creative, suspending my condemnation repeat my motives”; “the echoes of 


this peace, a turning away from all 
efforts to impress others or impose 
himself upon the world. It is not in 
defeat but perhaps with a kind of 
satisfaction that he writes, five days 
before his death, that “there is 
something broken in the works . . -my 
will. I think". 

To Massignon the problem appeared 


through the prayers of invisible beings, 
visitors of my prison, of which the 
names strike my thought"; those 
"invisible beings' 1 included persons 


Oxford and academic respectability of 
my prose”. 

The subtitle of Seven Pillars is A 
Triumph, and whether this is taken to 


"invisible beings’ included persons Triumph, and whether this is taken to 
known to him, and some from the past, refer to the exploits or to the book 
of whose intercession he was conscious Lawrence uses it with conscious 

at that moment. irony. Both, in his view, were failures, 


in other, one might say in precisely 
opposite terms. The Stranger, who had 
held him in his hands on the day of his 
An get, would henceforth be the pole 


of ms life, to be sought and loved not by 
an act of pure will, but by a total 
surrender: by purification from sin, 
and then renunciation of the joys of the 


iii published writings, he spojee of the cautious. Some Writers on Lawrence 
honor of mvself by which he Had h ave doubted whether the incident at r 
been obsessed. Deraa evei took place. Meinertz-i 

To inquire what form the “cancer of Hagen, not a very reliable writer, saidi 
the flesh*’ took in each of them is less that the story was false; Bernard Shaw 
important than to understand the 'and his wife, both more reliable and 
meaning they gave it. For both of more Charitable, said much the same, 
them, life and travel in the world of and Mrs Shaw called him an “infernal , 
Islam was the experience by which they liar". It' may be to this episode that 


Once more, it is necessary to be because both were attempts to solve a world, it might be hoped to attain to 
cautious. Some writers on Lawrence .problem which fysdluble. jp the vffiaf rediity which had revealed itself, 

lin.ro t«rk«E*l mV f! .A I'r^'rUnt at ’ t , • • .• t . f 


important than to understand the 
meaning they gave it. For both of 
them, life and travel in the world of 
Islam was the experience by which they 
became aware of themselves and 
through which they worked out their 
•own destinies. For each, however. It 
was a different world. Lawrence's 
Arabia is the desert: “the Arab East to 
me Is always an empty place"; “I wake 
up now, often, in Arabia: the place has 
stayed with me much more than the 


Lawrence refers when he says that, at 
one point in Seven Pillars, I funked 
the distinct truth, and wrote it 
obliquely." Similarly, there la 
something a little unconvincing about a 
French, citizen being threatened with 
execution at that moment in Ottoman 
history. Reports by the French consul 


one point in Seven Pillars , 
the distinct truth, and 
obliquely." Similarly, 


men and the deeds." His view of .in Baghdad and the captain and 


Arabia echoes that of Doughty, the 
geologist wandering in the desert in 
order to find the bare face of the world 
as it was when it began, like the hermits 
• who "fled wilfully ... to retrieve the 
first Adam In their own souls". 


doctor ofllhe river-steamer on. which 
Massignon was travelling are said to be | 
silent about any such threat or 
sentence; a few hours later he came 
down with malaria, and it may be that 
fever affected his view of what was 


• _ , happening around him. It does not 

For Lawrence and Doughty, tne muc h matter; in however imaginative a. 
desert was the outward form of the form, both men were trying to describe 


meant something not in itself but themselves. If hpt at 
rather as a symbol of the barren waste elsewhere, Lawrence ; k 


t Deraa then 
knew that the 


Frwch a ;Z in British or 

^ ve >' will confirm this 

^ItlhLifhl ha PP cned i but until 
KSft ld . be , tre ® ted with cautiop, 
21 the which the two men 
imagination 

rer^uJ ni § 03e l 18 own order °n 
gremember^a events of their lives, 

h^^^^ ^ftalnly fraunted- in a 
3 taiJ? n8tantl y -meditated Upon, 
i^cmiroiieR of doors opened but 


- of unredeemed human life, into 0 f his in tegrity had been lost; in 

which there. can suddenly break an pr j 5on or j n the grip .of fever, 
illumination from elsewhere: almost ! Massignon experienced the horror Of 
have a -nostalgia for the desert* this - hioiseff and the Incursion . of grace. 1 / ".', 
perfect, serene sea; balanced m'its Very .:. r - ;- -7 - . ■ ' L_. ; . 

.immensity by the daily passage of tbe . r : To ’bodi. men, now^aMtdaj, 
■'feuni - 1 ,.tt ischere that twai truly bhhUi- this WM the summons fo find some Um 
called by my name by the ‘Voice of one of order in the cheos ofbfe. For, 
crying m the .wilderness’." His Arab Lawrence there was no Sfr an § er * 
East.Ts not only the desert, however, eruption of another ilfelnto his. -The 
“You love the Arabs more than I dp", rigours of 

he quotes Lawrence as saying to bun; seem to have left iqhjmno sense of am 

for lira the East is filled witS human eternal • <u*r 
i i i ..j At i,e h»ort tpmnnmii anlv a distaste tor tne cicrgY;, 


.that it wouldhave- 
and 
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gratuitously, in a moment of vision. By 
what path to approach that goal is the 
main subject of the correspondence 
between him and the poet Paul 
Claudel, which began in August 1908, 
soon after the crisis in Iraq. The letters 
revolve around the choice which 
Massignon saw himself compelled to 
make: to turn his back on the world, 
become a priest, and accept Charles de 
Foucauld’s invitation to join him in a 
life of prayer and solitude in the 
Sahara, or to pursue the vocation of a 
scholar in the world. 

The correspondence is between two 
men of very different temperaments. 
For Massignon. the world is a desert 
illuminated by rays from the Eternal;., 
for Claudel, all is balanced and 
symmetrical, having its own order and 
beauty, ravaged by sin like a building 
struck by lightning, but restored by 
divine grace. Each man must find his 
proper place in the structure and 
accept t he limitations of that place , and 
in the end there are only two kinds of 
ordeT between which to choose, that of 
marriage and that of priesthood: a man 
who has received neither of them 
is imperfect, his powers will be 
dissipated. Claudel was dearly 
fascinated by the personality of 
Massignon, and something which the 
other told him called back a memory of 
that love-affair withich is reflected in 
his Portage de Midi : “these terrible 
confidences which you have given me 
and which find nn echo in my heart" 
remind him of “the horrible adventure 
where I just missed losing my soul and 
my life”. 

It was not only a memory, but some 
sense of a missed vocation which led 
him to urge upon Massignon the 
vocation of priesthood: “I consider my 
own life as a life wasted"; “the taste for 
art has prevented me from having that 
terrible simplicity of intention without 
which there is no intimate friendship 
with .God"; “when we have written 
some articles, composed like me some 
plays full of artificial sentiments, quid 
hoc ad aeternitatcmV Massignon’s 
conversion was a sign that something 
special was demanded of him: “Goa 
has rescued you by a miracle from the 
death of the body and the soul. . . . You 
belong to Him and not to yourself." 

There was that in M assignors 
nature which inclined him in the same 
diteutlonrHewaaaware of those forces . 
in himself which could lead to “the. 
death of the body and the soul”; the 
conversion in Iraq had come, he tells 

• us, at the end of a period of "violent 

• escapades .disguised as a fellah .among 

. • outlaws”, For nim, earthly- beauty was 
a temptation: 

there are two feau, ties in this world, 

. and it is necessary to destroy, the first 
iii oneself in order to have the purity 
- of regard which alone permits one to 
become the second. 

v He declared himself to be “paralysed 
by the horror of myself and the 
incapacity to love others purely”. 

Tn the end, however, the deci- 
sion went the otherway, and when 
Massignon tells Claudel that he is to 


. ' V 
P, l- 


ARABIA 

marry and to remain in the world as a 
scholar, there is a note of regret, 
however delicately expressed, in 
Claudel’s response: 

I feel only a sentiment of selfish 
disappointment. I hoped that you 
would transcend me, and it is hard 
for me to see you at the same level as 
myself. ... I salute your marriage 
tenderly and call upon you the help 
of God. You are no longer romantic- 
and interesting. Massignon, but it is 
a very good thing to be neither the 
one nor the other. 

Perhaps Massignon 's choice ex- 
pressed a conviction that, for him at 
least, the path of the world was more 
arduous than that of renunciation, but 
it sprang also from o sense of some debt 
which he owed to Arabs and Muslims. 


harsher critics will allow, and a flawed 
masterpiece of self- revelation. Of the 
depth and originality of Massignon s 
scholarship, the extraordinary range of 
his learning and the quality of his 
insights, there can be no doubt, but 
sooner or later it will be necessary for 
some other scholar not under his spell 
to look again at the sources for the life 
and teaching of Hallaj. Nevertheless, 
the achievement remains: one of the 
great works of European orientalism, 
and a permanent monument of French 
literature. 

Had he wished, Massignon could 
have called it “ATriumph” without the 
overtones of irony that can be heard in 
Lawrence's subtitle. Seven Pillars 


In this community sustained by 
prayer, there are some who, by the 
hard way of sin, contrition and 
purification, have reached a point 
where their prayers of substitution are 
of continuing validity. Their acts and 


survival in the lives of others, they 
form that chain of heroic souls, friends 
of God, which Is the central thread of 
human history. One such was Hallaj, 
accepting the reproaches of his 
community, willing to die a martyr, but 
gradually over the centuries being 
absorbed into the moral consciousness 
of the Muslim world, and finally 
performing his work of substitution in 
the life of Massignon himself. 


His conversion had taken place in the 
Arab East, the first prayer he was able 
to say was in Arabic, an Arab family of 
Baghdad had shown him kindness and 
hospitality in his hour of need. 
Whatever the motives, the path once 
chosen must be followed to tne end; in' 
the years when Massignon wns writing 
to Claudel he was also finding a way in 
which the life of the world - in his case 
that of a scholar studying Arabic 
manuscripts - could be consecrated to 
the service of God. 

The work in which he faced this 
problem was his doctoral thesis, 
virtually finished by 1914 but not 
published until 1922, on Mansur al- 
Hallaj, a Sufi teacher executed in 
Baghdad in 922. He was accused of 
teaching that the ritual observances of 
Islam were unnecessary: the Ka'ba at 
Mecca should be destroyed and a 
Muslim could make the pilgrimage in 
his own room, without going to Mecca. 
Behind this, however, lay the suspicion 
that he was teaching that, at the end 
of the mystical way, the separa- 
tion between man ana God could be 
overcome in a union of essences. 
Massignon believed these accusations 
to be false: Hallaj was teaching not the 
union of substances, but that of love 
between man and God present in his 
heart. He was conscious of a special 
affinity with Hallaj, some of whose 
words had brought back to him the 
sense of sin, and then the desire 
for purity; Hallaj was one of the 
intercessors of whose presence he was 
uware at the moment of crisis. 

■ '' ‘'tfe thesis,' La Session ' ‘dd ' HUsayn 
ibh Mansur Hallaj, is a very different 
kind of book from Seven Pillars, and 
yet they have a similarity of intention, 
although riot at the deepest level. In 
each, a literary artist of high 
imaginative power achieves a kind of 
self-knowledge through the depiction 
of something other than himself; it is 
spiritual autobiography by implication, 
'nils is a perilous task: the artist is 
working with material which is not 
wholly malleable; hard facts may resist 
the efforts of the imagination to impose 
a unity of form upon them. Many 
doubts have been cast on Lawrence's 
interpretation of the “Arab revolt 1 . 1 , 
i but it remains a more valuable source 
for the history of the period than its 



Louis Massignon (centre) and T. E. Lawrence (extreme right) at the moment of 
the Allied entry into Jerusalem, December 1917. 

ends in the total dissolution of the bond . No thinker is wholly original , and in 


which remains is the last sad one, In the 
photograph taken as he left the RAF 
Massignon’s old age, however, u 
enshrined in the memories of in 
numerable colleagues, students and 
friends, and those who saw - ^th 
approval or distaste - his public 
interventions. Passionately desiring to 
belong to the chain of witnesses and 
substitutes, not without a longing for 
martyrdom in the desert, like that of 
Charles de Foucauld, the meaning of 
his life had come to be one of prayer 
and intercession by which he might 
give back to Muslims something of 
what he thought he had received frcoi 
them, in the world of Islam he had 
known the oneness and greatness of 
God; the prayers of Christians might 
give them what Islam could not give, 
the Incarnation and the Cross; in spite 
of differences and conflicts, both 
belonged to the lineage of Abraham. 
To pray with and for Muslims was the 
special vocation of the Arabic- 
speaking eastern churches: this belief 
was expressed in the community of 
prayer which he founded, but above all 
in tne most important event of bis later 
life, his ordination as a priest of the 
Greek Catholic Church, long hoped 
for, finally achieved with papal 
consent, kept virtually secret as long as 
he lived. 

From this central core his activities 
sped in all - directions: visiting 
prisoners, teaching Algerian im- 
migrants, assisting innumerable 
students, to whom he was always 
obliging and helpful; practising non- 
violent protest against the excesses of 
French colonial rule, under the 
influence of Gandhi; going on pil- 
grimages, above all, in later life, to 

t laces associated . with the Seven 
leepers of Ephesus, known both to 


Sleepers of Ephesus, known both to 
Christian and Muslim tradition, and 
taken by him as symbols of the 
ends in the total dissolution of the bond . No thinker is wholly original , and in excluded and persecuted, and also of 
between the writer and his subject; the this concept of a line of substitutes it is purity of faith. 

“Arab revolt” -goes its own way, and possible to see traces not only of what Couve de Murville has described 
the fragility, even the falsity, of its Huysmans wrote but of ideas current in how when he was am bassador in 
bases is already clear; the protagonist the French Catholicism of the time, o^ro the “sombre, alert and tense 
who is also the observer asks "leave to and of a certain “occultism" which was 0 f professor Massignon" would 

go away", for him the event is also current, the belief in a hidden * ar in jj is Q fft ce from time to time, 
sorrowful and the phrase meaningless, reality behind the appearance of ^ what unexpected directions his 
There is no such separation in things. The concept of a chain of ta ^ wou id move. Most of those who 
Massignon’s work, rather the opposite; witnesses to the truth, an invisible met him jn hls i aler jif e have similu 

he has discovered and expounded a hierarchy of saints who keep the world mem0 ries, of a man wholly , unlike 

view of history which creates a link on its axis, is an important theme of anvone e |’ se a t limes disconcerting, 

between him and his subject. Sufi writing. Such ideas were used by i aiiite unforgettable: siagp 

' The! true hfetoryof the human world, ! Massignon in wavs which as if in TO&f, 

for him, is not that of the great without danger, but they formed a emac j atec j but with an austere beauty, 
collectivities, but of the divine work in ^urturesoid enough ^ and well his raV aged face lit up 
the Interior of each individual grain. enou 5 h adapted to the nee Js ™ 5 passions, as if he were the batt cfldj w 
The bearers of this work are those temperament to provide a framework o 0 od and evil spirits; exquisite y pohie, 

human^beings who are morinfS 5^ V^eF^ 

prayer and sacrifice towards the final death in 1962 at the age of seventy ant f sweetness, anger and 
goal of life, union with God in love, n * ne - such intensity that some Who. 

and who take on themselves the No one can say what the old age of could not bear his presence, d 
sufferings and imperfections of others, Lawrence would have been like. It Is were overwhelmed by a^physj 
the sinners, the ignorant, the poor possible that, with his temperament of of the supernatural ;ai iwaj^im „ 
and oppressed. The possibility of a doer rather than a contemplative, he flow that took little account o 
substitution, of one person accepting a would have been drawn again into the place or his interlocutor, 
debt to God which others owe, was public life of his country, nad he jived witness to hls vision of numa '. 
something he claimed td have learned beyond 1935 Into the harsh years which and returning, even on tne , 
from the writer Huysmans, whom he followed; perhaps once more he would unpropitlous occasions, to me 
had met in adolescence; and who, on have found himself involved in the moment of his own life, me t 
his death-bed, had offered his temptations of Will, perhaps they had sin and contrition, and the div nr* 
sufferings for Massignon’s conversion, been finally overcome. The image in the face of the Stranger. • 


his ravaged face lit up ay 
passions, as if he were the battJereWw 

good and evil spirits; exquisitely ponte. 
very “vieille France", combining ftW 
and sweetness, anger and plty^win 
such intensity that some Who met b® 
could not bear his presence, bo mo# 


debt to God which others owe, was public life of his country, had he lived 
something he claimed td have learned beyond 1935 into the harsh years which 
from the writer Huysmans, whom he- followed; perhaps once more he would 
had met in adolescence; and who, on have found himself involved in the 

hio rlaalh.KaH kail nffprdH hls t&mrilnf !nm nf Will lurkani thrtil hnH 


his death-bed, had offered his temptations of Will, perhaps they had 
sufferings for Massignon's conversion, been finally overcome. The Image 


The multi-storey tradition 


Hugh Kennedy 

R. Serjeant and Ronald 
LeWcock (Editors) 

; Sana: An Arabian Islamic Q'ty 
l^l»3P^Wo/Jdiqf Wain Festival 


foreign influences to flood in and many 
of the old ways will soon be no more 
than memories,. This new openness has 
also allowed scholars to record the 
ancient city before the pace of change 
makes much of it unrecoverable. Sana: 
An Arabian Islamic City Is an ambitious 
and remarkably successful attempt to 
provide just such a record. A number 


judicious and as clear as is possible 
riven the difficulties of the sources. 
The next group of chapters discusses 
the administration of the town and 
especially, of the markets. Walter 
Dostal gives a richly detailed 
description of different types of craft, 
their organization and the tools used. 


are more interesting than beautiful, it 
is the domestic houses which are the 
most 'impressive 'local- buildings. 
Unlike the houses . in the: rest of the 
Muslim world, those in South Arabia 
and the Yemen are not built around 
courtyards but are rather- tower- 
houses, often having only two- rooms 


pieces but. complete vjth- thw 

inhabitants, talking, 

relaxing, This is especially _ leaitts 
•u_ r baths, where one icaiy* 


and includes illustrations of the special . on each floor but extending to five or 
/a-y.di Ber edt . more stqtew^TheV. are ideally suited 
'ustidtsri that- forlifft imthc&tV :-fh& thick Stone walls 


^ Yelrien, Respite modern devel 



and used; it is .IfflpwJ f aj 
a more complete, account . 
i Middle Eastern hammim will eve . 
available, . 1 1 „ J. . 

L ; :4j$53WKa-a3' 


- 'Sana: ana twe eny siui reuqns jnucp , :mi 
- al uie dignity and, .prt&encq pf: a-.fao 
trad tiomt Middje Eastern town , „Nor - 
is this frfidil ioiiataspfcctcohfiriefl to the . ^ 
* anpri(irahce of the buildings; it extends :<ji 
. /lo lHe aiu'viVal of social organization?,; ^ 


coffoo-i able book: 


tfe'treditlartalbuilding tyi 
manufacture of. daggers (a 
complex and interesting ( 
have managed to survive, 


me'diffiptiUy 


inabsorbihg dlt- including me tulles 
iWtoeeffl r^r^ftrofthegreafo 
hrqboldrisfoor. BW bflCk to.prfir 


ihe way they are! integrated into the 
'text is. Equally 1 impressive. Iii the 
discussions of both. private houses and 
public baths We have full' dekcripHojis 
of ? the various Vrooms /and their 


and relations should** 

hardly touched on - ^^^Rhal & 
-be -seen *s a.cril ' 
recorded will sGonbe goneforev^ ^ 
■the richness arid the nuances 
; ways will be forgotten. It,. 

that they should haVe 
• %ch a knOwledgeableand^^ a( . ^ 

. team, It u also * 0 

’ • 1 nf this lavish' VQ1U* 1 ". in . 
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Moaning about meaning 


T. O. Beldelman 

David Parkin (Editor) 

Semantic Anthropology 
iiQnn. Academic Press. £16.20. 
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Tn 1982 the British Association of 
Social Anthropologists held its annual 
conference at Durham; the topic was 
“semantic anthropology". This volume 
comprises sixteen of the papers given 
at that session, along with a lengthy 
editorial introduction. The editor 
notes that "the issues discussed can no 
longer be said to stem solely from a 
distinctly British social anthropology", 
remarking that ten of the papers (nine 
of them published here) were from 
scholars at foreign universities. The 
point is misleading, for all but three of 
the published papers are by 
anthropologists trained in Britain, 
eight being from writers trained or 
located at Oxford, where Edwin 
Ardener has exercised considerable 
influence In promoting this brand of 
anthropology. From the other side of 
the Atlantic, the collection seems very 
British indeed. 

'The most difficult task facing a 
reviewer of this collection is reporting 
what "semantic anthropology" may be. 
Obviously it is concerned with the 
comparative study of meaning in 
different cultures. Most of the writers 
here also claim that semantic anthro- 
pology is concerned with directing and 
increasing anthropologists' awareness 
of and reflection upon the ways in 
which they go about their work, the 
ways in which they formulate aud 
interpret alien and exotic belief 
systems. Both views are epitomized in 
two famous dicta by Evans-Pritchard. 
The first observes that the central task 
of cultural anthropology is the art of 
Inuislallon: the difficult skill of trying 
hi understand and convey to others j ust 
what alien peoples experience. To do 
“ full appreciation not 
• mefily mSaUen language but of the 
entire physical and social world in 
wnich its speakers dwell. Furthermore, 
by language. is meant not only words 
but Symbols, gestures, arid other forms 
of expression and communication. 

. The second dictum observes that the 
only method In cultural, anthropology 
? ® e comparative method and thatTs 
impossible. What Evans-Pritchard . 

by this is complex, but much of 
ha intent relates to ' the extraordi- 
narily complex and difficult task of 
j^mlatioa in this broader method- 
<Jtogica| epistemological sense. 
.JJJ problem is not unique to 
«nuraT anthropology; even before 
W-Priichanf R. G. Collingwood 
“pressed profound concern about 
comparable problems in doing history. 

such difficulties exist in all 
“pal studies as well as in comparative 
Jtaary and art criticism. Since Bvans- 
rnicliard and Collingwood wrote over 
[■ generation ago, one wonders 
US' 1, . "semantic, anthropology" 

| Proposes anything new. .* . . , 

: Parkin assures us 1 that 

■». *T 4ntlc anthropology "I “turns • to 
F ‘Jl^aphy for its major inspiration" , 

I E Rw $ f " e Present essays bear him 
,^ Ma ny . hre either ; general 
;Pro n 6iracements or admonishments as . 
' .- anthropologists - ;shou d . 

.*^forpTet other cultures. Thejf express 
that we do, not vitiate our- 
by /ethnocentric interpreta- 
■ jgw ot alien. heliefs along our. own 
: Y : ^Pns.- Leas than half the 

^Fnrticularly concerned with 
• material and only two, 

1 s thSvJ? “9y, .Willis (on naming among 
■. . • Tanzania) and Basil 

qefiidUbri end narratives : 

- iJ^-^npngajroup of Australian 

- \ cwjr icqhfme -- themselves .to 

of a single set ' of beliefs 

sufficiently 

< 115 . to : reach ■ . itseful 

■ ' :<) f Borne ■ facet of,. .a . 

:]re^^ Eve ^i’Tvhero . other papers 
lo .thlp-, Hie 

1 :Jd^tentanve^ shallow or 

1 * SHSff ^P.?ccpurit so brief,, that the; 
f ' 'Jlttle' stimulation or 

baveStiS 

‘ '\j''' : ^^y^^gafecbrd fot presept: 
it 1 . ^andipOmpBrjjoi^ 
■ many of us, 
and supplement 


such findings collected long before we 
were born. Ethnography is crucial for 
another reason also. If we are to collect 
better data and to develop more 
refined, critical and imaginative 
interpretations, those methods are best 
demonstrated and understood in terms 
of how anthropologists report and 
explicate particular ethnography. It is 
m this sense that the present collection 
;s most disappointing. Too much space 
u devoted to telling readers how to do 
fieldwork or what is wrong with 
anthropologists, and little to getting on 
with the actual job of doing 
anthropology, Mark Hobart, an 
ethnographer of Indonesian society, 
illustrates some of these difficulties. In 
a long, rambling essay, significantly 
entitled “Meaning or Moaning" , he 
recites a litany of doubts and problems 
regarding how we may surmount our 
own etnnocentrism in order to 
understand properly what other 
peoples mean. In a footnote to this, 
Hobart remarks that his original paper 


was too long, so he removed the 
ethnographic half which illustrated 
what he was getting at. 

I am not, to be sure, suggesting that 
anthropologists cease self-examination 
nor am I advocating that they stop 
seeking new methods for collecting 
data or for explanation. Yet the surfeit 
of uneasy pronouncements and 
recriminations paraded here says less 
that is useful than could be found 
in one confident, factually rich 
ethnographic report. Indeed, the 
jitters of self-doubt are so manifold 
that we are even subjected to a 
tiresome essay on the difficulties of 
doing decent fieldwork by one who at 
the time of writing apparently had not 
yet done any. 

Social anthropology hinges on the 
problem of translating beliefs and 
values, but these in turn are of little 
consequence unless related to how 
people act, how societies work. In that 
regard Talal Asad's criticism of 


semantic anthropology as trivial on 
account of its unconcern with issues of 
power remains telling. Not only is it 
true that few of the essays, excepting 
Willis and Sansom, convey much sense 
of a larger society in which power, 
authority, production or other 
processes are afoot, it is also true that 
despite a mass of references, most of 
the authors seem parochial in their 
awareness of what has been written 
relevant to the issues at hand. A 
number of linguists and philosophers 
are mentioned but few sociologists or 


c t Ein icily di sp lay a di s turbing ignorance 
of ihe vast literature by American 
anthropologists and sociologists. 


Since I received much of my gradu- 
ate training in cultural anthropology in 
Britain, I should be sorry if this 


psychologists, and even many relevant 
anthropologists are ignored. It is 
indicative of these fairings that Max 
Weber’s name never appears in the 
index, that the author attempting to 
explicate and advocate a specialized 
study of human body movements 
ignores Margaret Mead's and Gregory 
Bateson’s pioneer works, as well as 
Mauss’s and Hertz's famous essays 
(though she surely knows these), or 
that the writers on meanings of 


collection represents the current state 
a of the subject there. Nor do 1 want to 
believe that it indicates the current 
positions of all its contributors, for 
writers such as Parkin, R. H. Barnes, 
Willis and Gudeman have all written 
Lucidly and stimulatingly elsewhere. 
Semantic anthropology appears to 
have contributed not only to a decline 
in the acuity of their analytical prowess 
but even to a muddling of their 
■ English. Some of the problems raised 
.are valid, even central to our 
discipline; the ways of going about 
trying to deal with them here seem 
unlikely to lead anywhere but to 
moaning about meaning, to a failure of 
analytical nerve, and to an inhibition in 
recounting useful ethnography. 


Aboriginals in adversity 


F. G. Bailey 

Christoph von FUrer- 
Haimendorf • 

Tribes of India: The Struggle for 
Survival 

342pp. University of California 
Press. £24. 
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Forty million Indians (a little under 7 
per cent of the population) are adivasls 
(aboriginals or ‘ first settlers” - the 
“tribe?’ of Christoph von Ftirer- 
Haimendorf’s book). Two generations 
ago they were easily described: tribals 
were animists (that is, not adherents of 


and some other tribes in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Education does not, apparently, 
much help. For a variety of reasons the 
best outcome is nothing more than a 
small tribal 6lite of BAs and BAs 
(“plucked"), employed as teachers and 
petty functionaries. It is not a 
population able to manage its own 
affairs, still less one restored to self- 
respect through knowledge. 

The British had a solution. It was to 
control the transfer of land and deny 
ownership to non-tribals. But legal 
chicanery, the use of force, and the 
assistance of corrupt officials allowed 
outsiders easily to penetrate that 
barrier. 


were animists (that is, not adherents of That is half the story and it occupies 

ahy of India's great religions); their the first ten chapters of the book 
agricultural, , techniques ^ere^simpier. (including ^pvp ■ by .-vpn : FQrefr 
than’ those of the ofdfriary Hindu or ' HaimenaoifY research assistant^) ana 
Moslem peasant; they lived in remote it concerns Central India. Chapter 
forested areas; they spoke a variety of -Eleven provides a surprise. It is about 
languages, all unwritten* and never the ■ 

language used'for administration; also, .■ . , ■ - r • ' 

unlike the devious Hindu, they were ' • ■ - - ' 

s%oe n of s?s3fts£r3 ; Ties and terminology 

noble savage which the British were A V - . 1 O J 

haonv to encounter in the course of ' 

building and losing their empire. ■ — :_ l . r "“ r " 

How does one administer such C. J. Fuller 


Arunachal Pradesh, on India's North- i 
eastern frontier with China. There, ! 
after 1947, with the backing of Nehru - 
and on the advice of the anthropologist j 
Verrier Elwin, the protectionist policy 
was carried to its extreme. No one who 
was not an iidivnsl was allowed to enter 
the area, with, the exception of a small 
administrative dlite. Secondly, money 
was spent generously on development 
and education with the result that after 
little more than thirty years an area 
once peopled by warlike, feuding 
tribes is now self-governed and 
peaceably and 'efficiently governed, to 
a large extent, by an indigenous, well- 
educated and responsibly 6lite. 

There remains a question which has 
a somewhat depressing answer. Why is 
the North-eastern frontier treated 
this way? There ate mgny reasons, but 
bne of tHfm- m ust be that this area is on 
the frontier with China and it pays the 
Indian government not to have a 


same reason - but after much violence 
- the Nag&s too have their own self- 

f jovemiiiz territory. Along the same 
inc of thinking are to be placed the 
several references in the book to tribals 
in the district of Srikakulam, who make 
the administration work for them and 
not lor the exploiters. They can do so 
because their participation in the 
Naxalite violence a decade ago has 
made others fear them and has 
restored their respect for themselves. 

This is a very interesting book, not so 
much for the ethnography (von FQrer- 
Haimendorf has written other books 
on both regions) but for the prob- 
i lem it discusses (of disadvantaged 
i minorities), for the contrast between 
I the two areas, and above all, for the 
t . spec foe Je qf (he putboifa- -forty .and. 
more y&afo of industrious ethnography 
among - and practical concern for - 
i India's trjbal peoples. 


people? The British answer was “as 
lightly as possible and certainly not 
vrith that impossibly . intricate- 


C. J. Fuller 

Akos OstOr, Lina FRuzzetti 


bureaucratic .0=^0^ .and Steve B^ett (Editor,) 


a is not unique to ouibbuwbuv — , 7 — ■ r . . 

ropology: even before ordinary Indian ’. There might even Oe Concepts of Person: Kinship, Caste, 
rd7 R. G. Collingwood no administration at all beyond an and jyf arr iage in India . ' 

a' « ° ■ ' X — _ — I n Lnnl rtf frtVPB QO 111 It A ffC rtl _ 


I 1 W . - dliu lytfliuagw 111 iuvhi . 

S??d&“ f ™S P Fa£ f 217PP. Harvard University Press. 


The problem begins when Pax 
Britannica has tamed tribal ferocity, 
when markets are set up, roads and 
(nils are built, forests are reserved 


A central premise In Louis Dumont's 
influential work on Indian society is 


WUCH IIIOlAwia — J illUUCliuai «ruin v 

Jails are built, forests are reserved that the un jty of India is given pnmanly 
(because the tribal technique of agri- by its oil-pervasive ideology of 
culture (slash-and-bura) is destroying a hierarchy. However, as Dumont 
valuable commercial product, and ■ himself has recognized, Indian kinship 
above all when Hindu traders and land- systems pose severe problems for such 
hungry peasants from the phdns a postulate. In particular, there 
discover that the Ingenuous adlvasl |S appears tobea fund^eataldlfference 
easily chested out.of(pr bpHM off) lus . between . sdjith sJndfan .. Dravidiaii . 
WI^Then beans* 


, Hsimendorf s case histories In Central cross^cousin marriage rules expressed 
India comes pear to matching in j n kinship terminology and north 
brutaiity the . story of . aborigines m j n dian systems. In which close relatives 

* 1 ■>«,in1lti. 1 nnrearWohlo onn tin 


other continents. 


usually 1 unmarriable and no 


acK&l i»to dcbr.-n.elr 


iositive marriage, rules: are expressed two papers 
n the kinfiKfb'tertnJnoloevj. Dumont’s conclusion, 


made,: has Wanted Both the southern' kinship ideologies, U hak. 

; capitalism run tecou^. . Bowline criticized ffiTnconsisfed 


relationships as these are understood, 
as ciilf ural constructs, by the members 
of ^ particular soejely, who may lack- 
anV bounded, genealogicaily defined' 
“kinship'“ domain. 1 * Drawing on 
Schneider’s work,- but building too bn 
much of; Dumont's general (ferity of 
Indian society, Akos Ostflr, Lptiia 
Fruzzeitl pnd Steve Barnett seek to 
identify , and ! interpret Important 
cultural -constructs in Bengal and 
Tamilnadu. In particular^ they explore 
thecyltural construction of the person: 
how Bengalis atid Tamils understand 
ties between parent and child, between ' 
husband and wife, between members 
of indigenously defined groupings of 
.caste, kindred, line, etc. Their 
approach, they argue, avoids imposing 
upon the data misconceived . anthro- 
pological notions of genealogical 
kiftsMp. .This in turn permits property . 
controlled comparisons designed to 
reveal (he structural principles under- 
lying sets of social relationships that' 
were not, from the outset, inaptly 1 
categorized as “caste" or “kinship’ 
phenomena. ; 

The great merit of the editors* own 
two papers, and (heir introduction and 
conclusion, is! that In them the 
. arguments are systematic and clearly 
lam out. They can be assessed in the 
light- of qther. ethnographic data and: 
the theoretical framework' is ; ; 

to .criticism. Conseqtie fitly,-; ystdr, 
FfUzzettl apd, -Barnett, here! avoid 
:the - defects inherent in lob many - 
;ol the Chlcagq “eth no-SQdologists* 

I ufrfilnioc* - ' e«ekrriAri : rflfher . lhart ■ 


I writings: • assertion , i rather: - , (had 
demonstfotion>, hhd the ]ap?e info vast 
itnd in the end empty gehOrali^ations,' 




r interpretation pf sets of ferial^ 


conference at whi^hjtho. essays In this: 

1 book were presented was held In 1976, 
'the year in> which the ' editors’ batter 
1 “They culmkral. coriiiructioq "of! the 

Bret^published j in!- Cdntflbutloiis 7o. 
Indian Sociology.) The first objection 


is that their comparison of '‘Bengalis" 
and . “Tamils”; contains little evidence 
: (hat .their own informants Were, in all 
important respects, representative of. 
these two vast .populations, -fadeed, 
evidence ., to ’ the , contrary, is 
considerable. The second objection 
has to . do. with a, basic problem in the' 
“cultural” approach.; By radically 
separating cultural .meaning from 
social structure,' Ihe relation between 
the two levels is largely ignored , so that 
we are told next to nothing about how 
Bengali and Tamil cultural constructs 
are r-elaled to the social groupings that 
actually exist. None the less, if older 
styles of analysis afe in fact ipore useful 
1 than they believe, the editors do 
[propose a valuable alternative method 
lidr tackling the central difficulty in 
(Dumont's analysis of Indian kinship: 

■ The book includes five other papers': 
by Sylvia Yatuk on Hindi. kin terms of 
address; 7VN. .lyladan on Kashmiri. 

■ Brahmans' ideology of the 
householder; Anthony T. Carter, on 
concepts of the person m MaharashiTa; 
R. S. Khare on concepts of the virgin 
and mother in north India; and Pauline 
Kolcnda on widowhood In no Uttar 
Pradesh Harijan community. All of 
them contain excellent and imaginative 
interpretations pf ihe dafo. (ft should, 
feve; been mentioned . though, that 
Maden’s essay: appeared 1 In a very 

: f similar form in Contributions to Indian 
Sociology in 1981.) None of the five 
authors, however, follows the editors' ' 
approafch at-all closely; some of them; 

■ inde^,. firmly, follow A quite dlifarent 
. Ufe. Nqir do most of therh have very 

much to. say about., concepts of the . 
period. As that issue Is . fonmitited by. . 
'lbe, c 'M*tors. . :v ". : r ' ■ 

But tfte freedom from dogmatism is 
, : one 5 of; the book’s most, attractive 
• features, foT. Which the editors qlustbe 
, given credit. Concepts dfPersonmek^s 
-.an - important contribution to the 
understanding of Iridldn kinship ~ both 
(northern apd Southern, . . 
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From the heroic to the allegorical 


J. R. R. Tolkien 

The Monalersand the Critics and Other 


Edited by Christopher Tolke in 
240pp. Allen and Unwin. £9.95. 
00^8090190 

Finn and Hengest; The Fragment and 
the Episode 
Edited by Alan Bliss 

180pp. Allen and Unwin. £9.95. 

£048290033 

The Old English Exodus 

Text, Translation and Commentary 

Edited byJoanTurville-Petre 

85pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £7.95. 

019811177 0 

S. A. J. Bradley 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry 
559pp. Dent. £10.95 (paperback, 
£4.95). 

0460107941 

Bruce Mitchell and Fred C. 
Robinson 

A Guide to Old English: Revised with 
Texts and Glossary 
271pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0631 127984 

J. R. R. Tolkien's reputation as an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar is high among 
those who were taught by him. Others 
have had little to judge him by, and 
even those who knew him are still 
heard grumbling that he spent his 
twenty years in the Oxford chair of 
Anglo-Saxon and his fourteen years In 
the chair of English Language writing 
fairy-stories. Recent excavations in 
Tolkien's desk go some way to Tedeem 
his reputation. The lectures and 

B refaces in the new collection edited by 
is son are mostly familiar pieces, 
including the "monsters and critics" 
lecture on Beowulf, but there is a new 
and valuable paper on Sir Gawain and 


Beowulf. They hint at a tragic conflict 
in Frisia some time in the Heroic Age. 
Not much can be pieced together for 
certain, but it appears that a Danish 
king Hnaef was visiting his sister's 
husband Finn, King of the Frisians, 
with sixty of his warriors, when he was 
attacked by Finn’s followers. Many 
were killed on both sides, including 
Hnaef and Finn’s son. A peace of sorts 
was established but. when spring came 
the Danes took sudden revenge on the 
Frisians, killing Finn and taking his 
queen and his treasure back to 
Denmark. Tolkien takes this story, 
adds to it the scattered occurrences of 
the same or similar names In other 
ancient texts and develops his own 
account of what really happened in 


Malcolm Godden 

warrior called Garulf is urged not to 
risk “so precious a life" takes on 
significance in Tolkien’s argument 
because for him Garulf is the last heir 
of the Jutish dynasty and with his death 
in the battle against Hnaef the Jutes as 
a nation come to an end. Hengest's 
heroic dilemma (as seen by the 
Beowulf-poel) acquires an extra 
significance when Tolkien identifies 
turn with the figure of the same name 
who appears in legends of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions. 

It is a powerful story, and when first 
delivered in 1928 it can have lost 
nothing from its echoes of recent 
events, with its picture of two great 
powers anxious to maintain peace but 


Sur^. Ue «ucia y | fi^in l£- info ruinous conflict by 

view, arc the Jutes. He jolaces the resentful exiles from smaller nations, 


the Jutes, 
events around the year 450. The Danes 
had been steadily pushing into Jutland, 
dispossessing the earlier inhabitants, 
ana thus there were Jutish exiles at 
Finn '5 court, including Garulf. the heir 
to the Jutish throne. It was these who 
initiated the attack on Hnaef and his 
men, stirred up by their old hostility to 
the Danes and their personal 
antagonism to another group of Jutes, 
led by the adventured Hengest, who 
had earlier joined forces with the 
Danes. As the fighting continued 
round (he hall the Frisians were 
gradually drawn into the attack, but 
Finn himself may have played no part 
and was eventually able to establish a 
truce between tne two sides. The 
surviving Danes sailed home but 
Hengest and his Jutes stayed behind in 
the service of Finn. However, the 
Danes secretly returned with fresh 
forces, persuaded Hengest to help 
them and took bloody revenge on 
Finn, whom they held responsible for 
the death of Hnaef their king. 

The Danish interest in the story, as 
well as the Beowulf-poet's, comes to an 
end at this point, but Tolkien goes on. 
Hengest, he suggests, now lordless 
once again, collected a fresh band of 
Jutish warriors and, wilh his brother 


pursuing their old vendettas. It is not, 
admittedly, very plausible. It is 
difficult to believe in the theory that 
there were Jutes on both sides of the 
conflict, or in the role which Tolkien 
attributes to Finn, standing idly by for 
five days or more while a battle rages in 
and around his own hall, between a 
group of foreigners in- his own service 
and a party of invited guests which 
includes his own brother-in-law and his 
young son. The scraps of evidence are 
forcefully exploited, but they will not 
really prove, with any degree of 
conviction, the date or historical 
context that Tolkien suggests, or his 
view that the Hengest of the story is the 
same as the Hengest of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions. It is easy to see how 
the irritations caused by paucity of 
evidence and the rigorous demands of 
historical scholarship made the writing 
Qf pure fiction a more attractive 
alternative. 

Tolkien on Finn and Hengest is, 
even so, an exciting detective-story. 
Tolkien on Exodus is a disappoint- 
ment, His lecture-notes wefe clearly 
designed for a very specialized 
audience and are mainly concerned 
with establishing a corrected text, a 
problem now largely overtaken by 


techniques and expertise for analysing 
Anglo-Saxon religious poetry in as 
thorough a manner as Tolkien used for 
Finn and Hengest, and these have now 
been turned with a vengeance on the 
heroic poetry too, to find St Paul, St 
Augustine and Aicuin buried deep. 
The difference between Tolkien and 
the new school is in part an assumption 
about the Anglo-Saxon audience for 
poetry. Tolkien took it for granted that 
the original audience for Beowulf and 
the “Finnsburgh" lay knew the full 
story of the feud and the whole history 
of the Danes, Jutes, Geats and Swedes, 
all handed down in oral tradition and 
heroic song. The new school posits a 
highly educated set of listeners or 
readers familiar with the writings of 
Augustine and Boethius, at least at 
second hand, and trained to recognize 
religious allegory at the slightest hint. 
This in turn involves a revolution in 
chronology: the old assumption that 
most of tne poetry was early (seventh 
to ninth centuiy) and in tne case of 
heroic poems drawing on still earlier 
legends, is necessarily challenged by 
the new school, since Boethius was 
probably unknown in England until the 
end of the ninth century and' the 
training in Augustinian thought by way 
of vernacular preaching that is posited 
is unlikely to nave been available until 
the tenth century. Thus the current 
enthusiasm is a tenth-century date for 
Beowulf, two or three centuries later 
than the traditional date. 

The reversal is perfectly illustrated 


heroes and tribes of the legenda,, 
Germanic world, is 
Augustinian frame of reference 2 
the editor confesses an urge to offer* 
religious allegory as the key to ihn 
strange love-elegy The Wife's Lmm 
(mercifully, he resists the uim) tS 
uninitiated reader, perplexed bv ife 
new school of interpretation 
looking for some contact with reaKtv 
will find little help here. That short Iw 
delicately allusive poem Dear urgemh 
needs the brief account of Weland J 
Nithhad, Beaduhild and Theoderic 
which Gordon had given it, iftheielsio 
be any literal understanding at all; ill 
that is offered here is a lengthy paralM 
with Boethius’s arguments about Fate 
and God. For 7%e ^ea/arer Si Paul and 
St Augustine are provided as keys to 
the allegory but not the traditional 
reference to Dorothy Whiteloch 
parallel with actual Irish ascetics 
setting out in real boats. The 
translations themselves are careful and 
painstakingly accurate, if rather stilted 
and old-fashioned; Anglo-Saxon 
waniors still appear with bream and 
bosoms (“it is an excellent virtue ini 
man that he should bind fast Us 
bosom" says the wanderer). 

Faced with these shifting sands, the 
interested beginner would do well to 
turn to the new version of Brun 
Mitchell's Guide to Old Etigllsh. The 
Guide has been around since 1962 and 
remains the best available introduction 
to the language, especially for anyone 
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Lord Killanin 
M y Olympic Years 

ilSoD. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 
■m 233401 



Not the least of the many 
surrounding the boycott 1 
Moscow 0*y m P lc Games of 
the background of the central figure in 
the drama, the President of the 
International Olympic Committee 
whose eight-year term of office 
culminated in the saving of those 
lete disaster. Even 


lontreal (perhaps inevitably his 
chapter on this is headed "Oh Godl Oh 
Montreal I ). Even the chaos and 
walkouts of 1976 were eventually to 


As someone who was in Moscow in 
1980. I inevitably looked forward 
above alt to his account of what it 


TTaiituuia ui iy/o were eventua v rn n, * *»^uuni or wnat it whs r — , .* 

i any ironies pale, however, beside those besettine lke l ? be ri 8h l at the centre of that , w,t 

ott-battered the 1980 Games after The Soviet P ston . , j hl J 1 8- eerie spectacle. It has to “[£ J) at . *** S las ? 

of 1980 was mvasion of Afghanistan and be SH,d that Lord Killanin does not tell wath their ever ii 

froi fin.,™, „_:p' a P d us verv much ! number of consumer goods" 


might improve.' 

Lord Killnnin seems to think that the 
showpiece Kalinin Prospckt is spelled 
•’Kallinin" (presumably by some 
anagrammatic confusion with his own 
s-fronled” 


inevitably the growing threat to the 
Olympic movement of the world’s 
political squabbles casts its shadow 
over a great deal of this book. 


increasing 
consumer goods" could be 
"anywhere in the world' 


, now _ „ 

the Green Kfii&ht , and the lectures on . s M bs ?q uent editions. The poem does 

thd Old Bhgi^h Exodus ; and oft thfc * .not seem to have, excited. Tolkien. 

story of Finn and Hcnge,. have not hmfwng and M SSlo™on' "f 

him, and then carved himself a F ■ ■ - * • 

kingdom in Kent; his success prompted 
further incursions by Angles and 
Saxons, which led in .turn to the 
creation of England.The tragic hero of 
this drama is' Finn, caught up in 
conflicts not ofnis own, making and 
destroyed by his own generosity. The 


story of Finn and Hengest 
been seen in print before. Two points 
become clearer about Tolkien as an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar: his fondness for 
story-telling as a form of criticism; and 
bis enthusiasm for the Germanic roots 
of Anglo-Saxon legend and language. 

'Tolkien used story as, a mode of 
interpretation 'liV the two pieces on 


by the new Everyman anthology of trying to team it on his own. It dw 

' - * assume a prior knowledge oi 

grammatical terminology such a 
accusative and subjunctive, but genii; 
explains much else that ofar 
grammars take for granted, aad b 
particularly helpful on syntax. The net 
version has texts and glossary added to 
make it serve as an introductory reutu 
as well as grammar. The choice of text* 
could not have been bettered at u 
introduction to Anglo-Saxon literatwe 
and culture: Aelfric on toe 

occupations of peasants, artisans w 
merchants and on ways of inteipit&l 
the An^lo-SaifOB 


Anglo-Saxon poetry published duririg;. Mactviavd is Hengest, who appears 


his lifetime, the essays ort Beowulf and 
Maldon t .b\it the lectures on Finn and 
Hengest (very well edited by Alan 
Bliss) show a more extensive use of 
story-making. The stones with which 
he builds his tale are few and jumbled; 
a fragment of an Anglo-Saxon lay 
known as "The Fight at Finnsburgh ’’ 
preserved only m an unreliable 
eighteenth-century transcript, and a 
. cryptic and allusive song recited in 


first in the service of the Danes, the 
supposed enemies of the Jutes, and 
thereafter switches allegiances rapidly. 
But it' is the place of tne story in tne 
history of nations which' Tolkien is 
keenest to establish. The conditions of 
heroic conflict are created by Danish 
expansion into Jutish territory and into 
Frisian spheres of. influence. The 
suggestive moment in - the. 
"Finnsburgh" lay when, a young 


apocryphal sources, to" explain the 
curious images and allusions in the 
' Anglo-Saxon poet's account of the 
Israelites’, escape from Egypt, but 
Tolkieii attempted very little in this 
line. Some passing remarks in his essay 
on Sir Qa\yaln suggest that he may . , . - - 

have thought suc“ investigation of be *P r ° ™ch « 8 elegy appears, 
purely religious Ideas rather and . leavln S Beowulf ancT he other 
blaspnemous. Whatever the reason in heroic poems till nearly last. The 


Anglo-Saxon poetry in translation, 
replacing the old collection by R. K. 
Gordon which had served for fifty 
years. The new collection, by S. A. J. 
Bradley, is a larger one, with more 
poems, extensive introductions and 
brief accounts of any poems from the 
four main codices that are not 
included, all organized in accordance 
with manuscript sources rather than 
genre or date. But the real difference 
from Gordon is the emphasis on 
religious poetry and perspectives, with 
the imposition of a thoroughgoing 
Augustjnianism- bn tfce.,bpH 
poetry. Gordon began his anthology 
with Beowulf and the other heroic 
poems, moved on to the elegies, love 
poems and charms, then gave a 
Selection from the religious poetry and 
ended with the late historical poems 
Brunanburgh and Maldon. Bradley 
reverses the order, giving 300 pages 
of biblical and hagiographical verse 


Games horn complete disaster. Even 
Die most Jesuitical of Marxist analysts 
l have been baf" 

"contradiction 

doughty opponent of President Carter 
aad Mrs Thatcher in their attempts to 
scupper the Games was a white-haired 
Old Etonian hereditary peer, with a 
wartime record of service in a British 
oimoured brigade. But then of course 
Lord Killanin was an Irishman, and 
lUs would not have been the first time 
that the anomalies of Irish life defied 
Marxist analysis. 

Lord Killanin has produced a 
workmanlike rather than inspired 
account of his years of guiding the 
Olynipic movement through the most 
fraugfil period of its histonr. He 
became ils vice-president in 1968, fust 
after the Mexican government had 


Despite so obviously despising 
politicians (or perhaps one should say 
Amencan, British and South African 


Needing to imagine 


.... , „ — retv towards the 

realities of Soviet life. There was one 

^ta«b7en baffledio ac^mfor Star S 

r-con.radic.lcn- .ha. .ho m0 s. gKSSSdttS £S 

much hke any politician compiling his ** 8 me 

memoirs after a life of committee 
meetings and flights between one set of 
airport-lounges and international 
hotels and another. It cannot be said 
that his story contains many 
astonishing revelations or profound 
reflections on the relations between 
sport and politics. He also affects to 

despise bureaucracy, but so much of 

his narrative is taken up with the Janet Frame 
bureaucratic arrangements of the 
Olympic movement that he has to 
preface his book with a three-page 
guide to the acronyms of the countless 
sporting bodies which litter his pages - 
AANOC, AIPS, CNSOF, CONI, 
celebrated its- staging of the Olympic COJO (see OCOG), ODEPA (see 


us very much. Despite casting much 
wntenipt on President Carter's 
undoubted naivety over the boycott ,> % -n. 
campaign, Killanin himself show an ,u ) ' Ther f l re man * sucb giveaway 
almost hilarious naivety towards the toucbes and he . seems much more 


(which only 
shows that he cannot have gone into 


convinced that his hotel rooms and 
conversations were "buegod" in the 
United Stales than in the Soviet Union. 

It is all ve 
about the nee 


ry well lo be idealistic 
:u to keep sport and the 


Anne Chisholm 


To the Is-Land: An Autobiography 

253pp. Women’s Press. £6.95. 

0 7643 3904 8 


On headlines bent 


Richard Boston 


his case, he was in tune with his time. 
The • nineteenth-century search . for 
Germanic paganism buried in 'Anglo- 
Saxon poetry may havb petered out, 
but it was still the heroic poetry, and 
the heroic touches in other poems, that 
counted for Tolkien's generation. ■ 

. That particular age has passed. The 
last two decades Have produced the 


splendid account of Abraham’s battle 
with the four kings, by far the most 
inspired part of the early poem on 
Genesis and rightly selected by Gordon 
to represent that poem, is the part of 
the poem which is omitted in this 
collection, ' In the Introductory 
coihments the' hand of St Augustine 
and patristic doctrine lies heavy. Even 
Wldsith, that poetic catalogue of the 


ontnenerdic conflict 
Cyneheard and the vital .™“ 
around the tlm? of the ^ 
Maldon; Bede on theconvenlonotlje 
English and the poet Caedmon, anfl 
King Alfred on education andliterscy 
and on the Gothic invasion of Italy, in 
matching prose and verse vctmom. 
The bnet passages of 
Caedmon and Alfred 

to the point of confronting Old Enita 
poetry, and the prore texts provide 

leant a degree orhelp InrMhtingsmj 
of the more extreme crihcisiM th«tw 
be found. In meeting the needs 
beginner Mitchell andR^lnsM “« 
got their priorities right. 

inhibitions about /omovnng llng^K 

oddities but they faithftilly rep«dj« 
the content of the texts, and l* 


explanatory comments are sane 
helpful. 


sad 


From the partial to the total 


Catherine La Farge 


Sandra Ness Ihlb 


Paul Frankl’s architectural studies, she alized entity accessible not to Galahad ; the point; without resort to concepts of sense , the architecture of "JotaUty^ 

> I* a /I ■ olnitfl liiit.bloA tn a man Ikbl IrtfliukviM 1 . Af ' At 1 ' ' Turn 


sense, me Brcnnwujv - 
Two ontihent twenleth^gTj 
historians, both trained in 
itnivAntitlas. • forced to IeaVfl , D J 


Sandy Gail 

DoaU Worry about the Money New 
jmilton. £8.95. . 


With To The Is-land, the New Zealand 
novelist Janet Frame has taken a 
considerable risk. She has deliberately 
uncovered the roots of her private 
mythology and language, from which 
her ten novels (among them Facer in 
the Wafer, Scented Gardens for the 
Blind and Living in the Manlototo ) and 
her collections of stories and poems 
have grown. Born in Dunedin in 1924, 
she spent most of her childhood and 
adolescence In Ontnaru, a small town 
by the sea in Otago, on the South 
Island. She was one of five children. 


In her account of the first five years 
of her life Janet Frame shows unusual 
powers of recall. When she describes 
Betty, the family cow -“she'd open her 
mouth and ynwn, flooding her potnlo 
and turnip and apple and grass- 
smelling breath into my face and 
showing her big worn-down teeth" - 
this is on advantage; but the beginning 
of the book is marred by an over- 
respectful attitude to the obvious 
(“Father known to us as 'Dad"' J and a 
reverence for her own baby- talk 
(“Pitties" for pixies. “womp ri for 
swamp). But a fascination with the 
sound, shape and resonance of words is 
at the core of To the Is-land and indeed 
of all Janet Frame’s writing. 


free from political 
to acctaim the 
"mass sports 
as being 
‘designed in the way ae Coubertin had 
hoped the Olympic revival would lead 
the world", but unfortunately idealism 
requires a solid foundation of 
unblinkered realism if it is to be 
anything more than wishful thinking. 
The fact is that the mast successful 
sporting organization in the world, in 
terms of medals won at the last three 
Olympic Games, has been the Soviet 
"All-Union" sports club known ns 
Dynamo. The sponsors of Dynamo, 
the richest such organization in the 
USSR, arc the KGB, who also 
"sponsor" the Gulag Archipelago. 
Alas, the real world is rather more 
complicated than simple Irish idealists 
would sometimes have us believe. 


and advocated “purity of race"; bather 
family life was so intense and her 
passion for words so strong that it was 
the formation of her internal world, 
not the discovery of the world outside 
that mattered. Of course the words 
themselves and ail her cultural 
references und standards were English. 
"None of our English studies even 
supposed that such a thing as a New 
Zealnnd writer or New Zealand 
existed." 
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,man whose behaviour was so caddish 
that Sandy can’t even bring himself to 
name him, being moved to pronounce 
that he has "never seen anyone try and 
prevent the opposition from getting to 
the scene of a major event by such 

boorish and clumsy means”. These are 

army in the wny of stopping Sandy childhood; the family was poor and she Frame’s emerging identity fed itself on 
from getting his story. Ip this book the grew up knowing tne terrors of debt 
"opposition'' is not those who are firing and illness. Her bother was epileptic; 

Janet was often ashamed of being 


Reminiscences such ns this of the 
early years of n sensitive child and 
future writer have a familiar rhythm, as 
Frame Is certainly aware. Her 
childhood landmarks were more 
dramatic than most but what is 
w 


s 

, . . story, arid we 



r c 




,b, fieri :ca^pU^ttd nbr'-omy by ^th . 
teriiptation ^o read text arid ‘source 



compares the Queste to a Gothic alone, but also to a “Bynfull man of the influence, 1 Zeitgeist ot mentality, or 

structure which creates an effect pf worlde" like Lancelot. The gradual, indeed any rigorous theoretical basis, 

“partiality" and mystery. She draws an incomplete unfolding of allegorical she simply proposes that one “can universities, .-, T - 

' analogy between Gothic principles of significance in the Queste gives way to illuminate the structural aspects of one Nazis, J suteeqhei ■ ■: t 

“spatial division", the* "smooth flow- Malory's more direct assignment of work of art by means of another". positions at Prihceton 

ffimr K32? ? ■ pMpr^’Vand.' “dipgpnality", and the . meaning and his emphasis on social , ^ • • 

fixity -.v: . : .. . v pMgnt atgue that th.fi products of 

' KlI 2> those' of another 

I**®"? ' PF similarities -- social, associate Rqman^ucw^..:-^ 

fiiween ouu n intellectual or aesthetics between the and gfaspability, Gothic with im^ 

a a^Dalbable 3 ^ this is not what Ihlo has in and ^partiality*: i !^lh^ n ^TS ad 500 ^ ^ 

r™ rijC , hariUy-atftdfihtal coricuitencS lri tile ltt | Jnd ' References to literary wfirks (let KriaJjy ^attention tb ^ 0lor ]^? 1 I ! 1 “5ft nia, ' H W eho i 

inn» timn a ““riAgrcflf l 1 ana, ''tne 


corrmotSent ffffor Rti,.Lr? I 5iK "opposition" is not those who are tiring 
ITN) SMhas semhflrfe bullEts at him; they’re just doing thej? 

■towSrom &SSSll2t i ob - whlch ls 10 Provide him with news. 

corners all over , he rea[ co^nicts of our troubled 

world are between Reuter’s and the 
other press agencies, or between ITN 
and the BBC. In the same way the 

E olnt of the story, even when Gall has 
ad many years in which lo reflect on 
what hfi witnessed, is not what it all 
meant or means to the country or 
continent concerned, but how many 
newspapers carried Ills story on the 
front page, or how many minutes it 
made on the News at Ten, 

This nbility not to reflect on what is 
aping on is a positive attribute for n 
foreign correspondent, who in this case 
has so little imagination and reflects so 
little on events that he reminds one qf 
Captain MncWhirr in Typhoon. But ii 
much like Gail has something of MncWhirr in 
him, then the opposite qualities were 
shown by a Reuter colleague in the 
very Cbnradlan setting of the Congo -1 
Serge Nabokov, couslu of Vladimir. 
During tiie Independence Day 
ceremdny. an African snatched King 
Baudouin's sword anti ran. Off with it. 
Nabokov’s job was. to sit at the telex 


ll F corners all over 

the Con e° 

Datem K? ft hon ? be ’ ‘he sfx- 
* Uganda (where he 

2 ? unpieasant time in 

vu-f, AJnins execution cells), 
v^tnfim abd the fall of Saigon. ' 

10 ^ 5 ? j ofblaown experience of 
•• rtraaB .dramatic .happenings is 
tulnrS about the 

it S2i of mod ?f n history, sihee 
oJftoJSi 8 ■ ? headlines Mr 

iUT™ 111 ! back at the time. It 

^h? y) ^ d0 tnslgln 

: ^MenF kinBS 0f 

aechflni« l . ,n S7? d Y c . fracture goes, 
th f, bd P^ ,s oiuch like 
tpSaridv &W 1 1 Y s,a ri with a pent- 
K2ft^in P3drt §- u P> nd d °wn in 
U 5 r Vho Is either. 
^E^^^glnative to send 

TttSl g J tory of da y- “If; 
JiBPOrtftnt; stOrv. and wi 

jQ2 


was 

dirty, smelly and wretchedly dressei . 
But the family circle was full of strong 
characters and strong emotions, ana 
both parents felt a deep respect for 
education. -Her mother loved poetry; 
her grandmother sang her the 
poignant, unforgettable songs of the 
American South. Her fathfer, although 
most of his "books" were Illustrated 
papers and magazines, invested in the 
collected works of Oscar Wilde. Janet 
Frame's craving to learn was respected 
and it Was hoped that' she would grow 
up to be a teacher. 


the scraps and tags of fairy tales and 
verse. She manages to Irivoke past 
innocence, and show.hPw stories, 
legends and poetic Images were for her 
the magic keys to understanding and 
fixpressipn.-- • ■ 

There is little sense pf time, or place 
in this account of ,a. New. Zealand 
upbringing, apart from. a scattering of 


Later, Frame’s complex, intense 
novels drew deeply from the well of 
childhood memories. Her first friend. 
Poppy, who lent her Grimms Fairy 
Tales; echoes from the talcs 
themselves; the Scholar Gypsy, with 
whom, as a schoolgirl, she thought 
herself in love; a tawny velvet dress sne 
had when she was four; all of these 
reappear in Scented Gardens for the 
r Blind or Living in the Maniotolo. Most 
JI Stpkinflly, her sister Myrtle’s recitation 
pdebi ,*i mera f priiiteof Sleep 

... recurs again and again. 'Myrtle 
was drowned in the public swimming 
pool; the phrase lakes on a sinister 
ring. In her fiction; Frame has been 
determined 1 to transcend 1 'realism, 
explore; the subconscious, enter 
fractured minds and uncover the 
con'nectiori . -between the writer’s life 
and the Work! This autobiography 

E rovides many clues to the" working of 
er mind and talent, for despite;* 1 
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pfacp names and mysterious ■ ■ Maori certain 9venvroughtness sjii Is awriter 
words, a mention Qf a beach picnic at of originality arief power. Towards the 
Christmas , and the . Dam'aru 


words, a mention 

Oirfstmas . and the .Dam’aru end of this book she names her central 
.Athenaeum and Mechanics; Institute quest: “My -life had been for many 
(the Public Library), She was aware of years ih the ■ power of words* It was 
tne effects of the Depression and in dire, driven now by a constant .search, and 
course she had a vaguely pro-Nazi need for what was, after alt, only a 
teacher who spoke of tqe Yellow Peril word - imagination." 


Forms of politeness 


Judith Landry 


Luigi Magnani 

II mio Morandl: Un saggio e 
cinquantotto lettqre 


■instrument, thus giving them com- 
pletely new reverberations ' and 
emotions . The anecdotes, though 
quiet, are sometimes revealing* often 
lapout their narrator. At the beginning 
iof their- acquaintance, . ftifagnapl 
{presented - Mqrandi with some 1 
)yaluab|e old musical instni'mehts god 


icarefoUy storing away bits of left-over 
colour fh'matcnboxes, he engenders a. 
■peevish' sense of iconqclasm in the 
■reader. 

■ The letters consist. ! . purely of 
JgreCtings, acknowjedge'mefits/ 1 riibus .. . 
ishes, . clvu, tommonplace*; rfigrejs 1 • 


happens to be Nabokov’s iob was. to sit at the telex _ Turin. PinotiHi r innnn ■ - 0,d over ^iled^ ^mefiHrigs: .JtjUko.a Hgrdre in 

^lettaqij but It might machine and send off the “snap" (the J27np. ^nn. EinaUdI, L.20,pg0. , fiflkfid fqr a painting of them ; Mprtmdf m Italian primer, Mdrandi addresses • 

Quna or Teru. Reuter word for , 'a top-urgeiit iieWs 1 88 00 05423 6 . ibolltely demurred, objecting that they ^Magnani in the polite’ form throughout 

i*&re than a 
igOT.ne m overcome such 


anvil. 

1 L ’ ba 


.gets his 


• J ' I.- 




(a Mfclt C; - Lewis v r, prbHffiration ^bf meanings. and of the 

. ;<^1 jrtg j th^.r a^ ipgred ie nfs tif thfi • \ lpteriacirigi?f, hdvdntutfis, 

r r buddinBalons" with. the otiddlrtrf It^elD » ieA'rtja'lAB 


: ajsB byMfoe ' mode?ri,:dbtMte■ rot; : ; 

.; ,seriri6hs.i^nV; critici ^till Befi thfi v. 


Ilacfi ,, ;fo6rethan a “tnfire parallelism"' 
piit ’teis - • sp&flc tnart . “fhdivlduql ' ^ 

influences". The'hard facts which hq Kenff 
: brought fo bear niay Seemitmifficiept 


Queste , ; are 


foreign 1 
and; takes: a taxi to 


Reuter word for^a top-uri 
Itom giving the bare bones 01 a story in 
tire fewest words). Gall relates: 

; . ... instead of rattling off the first 

urgent snap, he [Nabokov] had 

dithered about trying to decide on ; Morandi by his friend Luigi Magnani, 
the correct form of words. As eveiy followed , by . reproductions; of twelve 
agency journalist knows in a crisis paintings and fiftyreight letters from 
like that, the style does not matter a 
; . hbfct. All that matters is speed, Nigel 

• Ryan] said he had gone almost rqad 

rjnng to force Serge to type^out 
essential story - that an Axrican 
run off with Baudouin's sword.. .... . 

n * . . JC.I. . L\J rtl#l 


■ Symbolic Virion^, 


ihv appeared .( 
-cathedrals 


or every, 

syn\l>oHsm 


hat ‘..while r: tH $ Queste central ^'similarities - and dif- , divergenefes from th 0 

during the fig^ of thfi Gothic! fcrences of .traclitioir. -Appeal is made 1 Jonfl^ns the reader’s, 
if .- Malory ! ''and • thfi t0 !the structures themaeWeS. preoccupations ad 

urtthout . any .substantial, deffinre of narrative forth. 1 : ‘ 

‘analysing, thfi- liter ary in itofms of the . . < - v . ; • — — - 

u „ VKia , . WIl „ . IO| , .]!»»«!•. ^h a dfiffince.is; needed, for 
nriwiis betWfienV thrf arts - are • 9;c. o mpansons are too lengthy and 
i^ditq 'tompjish) She suggests 1 W ofte n repeatfid tq^ be/taken »* 

'the, Que 


PpsTAoq: Inland 






rl..^ ebein B fired : 

Sirf ™ fld .- v ^ reassuring 
and ^Ofiorge 

b .tifffcj^hd, hilt' hia 
easily ]pass 

^^-Uficomea.across as • 
chap, id he 
everyoiie. 
though. .Colin 
fIS?fefiey> another: 

, -puum a ' edh&ftgue'S' to tKe world the news that an 
had. gone off with JjCing Bai 
SworJ-. Afer.all, the .only thing 
matters is speed- 


J0urn ®Ustic 

fW there’s BBC. 


- lmlght get broken, which Magnani 

'y unless the laws of 

invert themselves; but 
course, was that 
chosen by hlhi as pretexts 
for his compositions 1 suggested 
themselves to his gaze ntit isolated in 

diair nartlnilnnlu nilHlt n-InlllS'n fn bin 


gnam m me polite ... . 

|the twenty years they cover, while 
conceding that the letters do not 
[contain a word about the paintings 
[(though there , is mention of frames) 
Magnani somewhat wildly describes 
.Morendi’a epistolatory style as 
redeeming words from the. wepr and 
tearof other people's use, ‘!thfi siriepre. 
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An art of dedication 


Walter Cahn 
Romanesque Bible IlhiniinadoD 
308pp, with 200 black-and-white and 
60 colour illustrations. Cornell 
University Press. £80.75. 

0 8014 1446 6 

This is a most handsome book. It is 
finely printed, beautifully and 
spaciously set out and with a large 
number of monochrome and excellent 
colour illustrations. It will appeal not 
only to othe scholar but to the general 
reader interested in the Bible, for its 
scope is much wider than the title 
suggests, providing an admirable 


C. R. Dodwell 

the first words of the Old Testament in Romanesque Bibles, it goes without 
Hebrew. All this was partly an saying, are of the highest quality, 
expression of the renewal prompted by vvhat is missing in Romanesque 
reform. But there was another side to paintings indeed is not great art but 
the coin, for the increasing interest in Rreat name9 Art was still anonymous 
Hebrew was provoked by heresy , one cur i 0U sly enough, the exceedingly 
particular form of which was the total rare pa iniinas actually claimed by 
rejection of the Old Testament. This ar tists were not always first- 


rejection of the Old Testament. This 
the Church needed to contain. 

Because so many of the Bibles 
discussed here were for institutional 
use, they were extremely large and 
they must have been enormously 


artists were not always tirst- 
rate. “Signatures" on Romanesque 
manuscript-paintings did not have 
the significance of those on post- 
medieval pictures, where they 
state achievement, pride and self- 


i \ 


expensive. The ingredients themselves advertisement. If the signature was 
were costly and it has been estimated that of a monk, it was to identify the 


that the skins of over 500 calves were 
needed to provide the vellum for the 
pages of the earliest surviving 


survey of the illustrated Bible from the jj, u 5 straU . d Bible fr 0rn England 
very earliest times to the Gothic. I (seventh-century, with an excellent 
focuses especially on the greatest of all re nroductioji here). Some of them 
periods of .Bible illustration - the wc igh over half a hundredweight and 
Romanesque - when monasteries | lave a ^ raL .f e£ j names like “giant 
reached new peaks of power and Bibles*". The Bible was frequently 
affluence and vied with each o her in referrcd [0 in the Middle A o es not 


focuses especially on the greatest of all 
periods of .Bible illustration - the 
Romanesque - when monasteries 
reached new peaks of power and 
affluence and vied with each other in 
artistic terms, not least in the making of 
sumptuously illustrated nrtd dc cor- 
ated Bibles forvisc in their own comm uni- 
ties. 

Walter Cnhn begins by telling how 
the ennon of the Bible text was slowly 
formulated, and then moves on to its 
earliest illustration, covering all 
those famous manuscripts which - 
despite the aridity of their titles 
(the Qucdlinburg Itala, the Cotton 
Genesis, the Vienna Genesis, the 
Ashbumham Pentateuch And so on) - 
are particularly rich in histojy, for 
they present tne ways in which the 
early Christian centuries visualized 
the events of the central book of 
Christendom. A well-illustrated 


artist who dedicated this work to the 
Almighty. Since, as one Romanesque 
monastic artist emphasized, such talent 
was Itself a gilt from God, the 
dedication presumably was one of 
effort, and we should perhaps relate 
Romanesque "signatures" (such as 
they are) to application rather than to 


ibles". The Bible was frequently accomplishment. This emerges more 
iferred to in the Middle Ages not as- clearly where the calligrapher, who 
Bihlia hill as the Bibliotheca, the was also occasionally the illuminator, 


the BiMia but as the Bibliotheca , the was also occasionally the illuminator, 
library of books; and indeed it was n is concerned, for the laborious- 
library of the books which the Church ness entailed in copying out whole 
had accepted into its canon as manuscripts is obvious, and sometimes 
being divinely inspired. With the the scribe was prepared to remark on 
Romanesque period, the Bible also its fatiguing nature. This is particularly 
became a library in n more literal true in the Spain of the tenth ana 
sense, for it had had to be split up into eleventh centuries, where one scribe 
volumes. It was, I suspect, primarily expressed his views: "Let me tell you 
because Bibles, even from the seventh that the work is heavy: it makes the 
century, had tended to largeness that eyes misty, bows the back, crushes the 
they did not attract (lie external ribs and belly, brings pain to the 
embellishment of jewels and gold that kidneys and makes the body ache all 
one certainly finds in descriptions of over. Therefore, O reader, turn the 
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they present the ways in which the Gospel Books - though it was not leaves gently and keep your fingers 
early Christian centuries visualized entirely unknown. The inscriptions of a away from the letters. After the 
the events of the central book of lost Caroiingian Bible indicate that it Romanesque period the complaints 
Christendom. A well-illustrated had been "adorned with jewels and continued: "He who wrote this book 
description is given of the development gold" and they tell us more, for they sweated and froze"; “How glad was l 
of Bioles in (he ninth and tenth identify the bishop who commissioned when this book came to an end"; "For 
centuries and. though the (ext becomes it nnd exhort (he reader to appreciate it such a price as this, I will never write 
more packed ns fi moves into the practically as well as spiritually: “Use again”. 

Romanesque eleventh and twelfth me reader and give me a home in your as we know from letters and chron- 


morc packed ns it moves into the 
Romanesque eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, it always remains clear and 
interesting. Professor Cahn is 
particularly good at setting his artistic 
story in its historic background, 
convincingly associating the making of 


over, inereiore, u reaucr, mm uic K ~ Antiochus lv of Syrin (I 75^ J6 3 BC) attempted to enforce Hellenic 

leaves gently and keep your fingers pagan r i les m Judaea: an illustration to 1 Maccabees in the Winchester 

away from the letters. After the P (mh mt IV, folio 3S0 vmo). 

Romanesque period the complaints „ . . ‘ ’ ' . . .... . 

continued: "He who wrote this book, especially during the Romanesque explained it to us.) Hugo was not onlyi 

sweated and froze"- “How glad was I period. This was only a small part of a great artist but one of versatility for, a 

when this book came to an end”; “For wide^ disagreement about monasteries well as painting, he sculpted and earth 

such a price as this, I will never write and monks; the altercation about bronze is re ^nably certaiujhal^ 

Main” artists continued into the 1930s and, beautifully written text of his Bible mi 


again . 

As we know from letters and chron 


before using this book." 

Cahn is, of course, concerned with 
the Bibles that survive. He has a wide- 


senbe in monasteries (and no doubt t Bibles were ilfustral 
elsewhere) wns the coldness of he f rained ^ lhin fheir own 
northern winters, which numbed the or by secular professionals. 


though fortunately now drained of its 
acerbity, the problem remains. We still 
do not know the degree to which these 
great Bibles were illustrated by monks 
trained within their own monasteries 


rfttarAS 


-.v ranging knowledge! of the field apd bis 'fingers and made writing difficult or 
gittt BltfleB in .the ^tovenfh twelfth bo( jgjJ M up-to-date (hat he must have even Impossible. This would also afflict 


centuries with the development of 
reform movements and the found- 
ing of new churches. This is very 
■ much confirmed by contemporary 
. chronicles, and . the chronicle of Li&ge, 
for . example, tells . how Von the 
. consecration of the new monastery of 
Huy" the bishop "offered upon the 
alt$r fine copies of the Old and New 
. Testaments . 

The Bible was, of course, in- 
. dispensable For new monasteries and 
churches and essential also for reform 
movements which (like most reform 
" movements) wanted to setback to the 
purity of the true Faith. It was 
- fortunate that the great Bible made for 
Cfteaux in the early dnys of its 
reformatory zeal was organized by an 
abbot, Stephen Harding, who could 
indulge his own taste for art before his 


book is so up-to-date that he must have even Impossible. This would also afflict The names of monk painter* are 

read one article whilst it was at proof the painters of manuscripts. There is a rarCt and those of lay painters rarer 
stage; though the publication of Sir hint in one source that the task was st ji|. jhe identity of a particularly 
Walter Oakeshott's long-awaited considered too arduous for women, significant secular painter, however, i$ 
volumes on the Winchester Bible and which is difficult to understand though known almost accidentally; it occurs in 
of Rodney M. Thomson’s discerning perhaps all workis Onerous when one is ap account of work promoted by 
study, Manuscripts from St Albans not trained to it, and the training of the t he sacristans of Bury St Edmunds 


study, Manuscripts from St Albans not trained to it, and the training of the 
Abbey 1066-1235, came too late for artists of the numerous Romanesque 


him -to use. 

One complaint must nevertheless be 
made: footnotes (or back-notes) in the 


not trained to it, and the training onne the sacristans of Bury St Edmunds 
artists of the numerous Romanesque between 1121 and 1148. He is Hugo of 
Bibles made in differing parts of Bury,’ who is described as having 


Western Christendom was very varied. 
,In the earlier decades of our own 


sense of validating statements are century, a dispute over medieval artists 


“incomparably illustrated” a great 
Bible. This fatter was Identified by 
M. R. James as the splendid Buiy Bible 
at Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 


notes, put lo the back, but these serve contention was how far the monastic this Bible, Elkanah is hanging robes to 
only to remove the cumbersome shelf- as opposed to the secular artist his two wives instead of the “portions” 
marks of manuscripts, or references to had contributed to medieval arts, of the Vulgate, since Beryl Smalley has 


vignettes, in other manuscripts show polity should enable the reader to ^ ‘ , . . 

Sr trace a statement to its source.' The Colllt Davies ;• 

illustrated catalogue' of Bibles at the ! . 

US hB rtfn end includes good bibliographies, but Sears Iavns ' 

this catalogue is itself seltctfve. Apart ^ EARS jAVNE 

^ r^n L hrn * ; ni rip H h y from the inadequacy of the index, that Library Catalogues of the English 

» Ihe only complaint [ have to make of Renataat.ee 

n ' *Biblc are a ,P" hli ™ ,ion whieh win be of value to 224pp. St Paul's Bibliographies, 23 

! 5ffS West End Tenure, , Winchester SO: 


the catalogue, from the flow of the 
text.) An expert will spot that this or 
that statement is based on the work of 
K&hler or Garrison or Boutemy or 
some other scholar (including articles 
by Cahn himselQ, but a book . of this 


great artist but one of versatility for, a 
well as painting, he sculpted and cast is 
bronze. It is reasonably certain that ibt 
beautifully written text of his Bible vu 
also in the hand of a lay craftsman, aad 
by the time we arrive at the second half 
of the twelfth century, only a few j m 
later, we have reached a period wk» 
great Bibles were mainly the wot« 
secular professionals.. An exampkst 

was commissioned by y&wpxrn 
and begun in 1168 for a chotdunnM 
The final volume contains Jjt adw 
accounts, which were published 10 
their original Latin by Prtwooi am 
Berg and are now Englished by Cajn. 
Tltey give us useful insights into be 
organization behind these liluslttW 
and decorated Bibles. Thecompoa'w, 
or person in charge. Master Y IV1E ^ 
look the largest fep, Bnd the dj. 
scribe was paid more than 
illuminator. More than sixty lay W 
contributed to the money re#£ 
Their gifts were often made tor w 
souls of loved ones, just as. in 
days of monasticism, the maxing 
artistic Bibles had also been seenasn 
offering to God. . 


Inventories investigated 


Colin Davies 

Sears Jayne 

Library Catalogues of the English 


and reassemble^ library lists which in 
many cases existed omy in a defective 
'form or have since been lost, compels 
attentive admiration. -It conies as a 


attentive admiration. -It conies as a find that catbedr^'hbrane 
surprise to anyone but the expert that have declined steadily m ^ ^ 

Wolsey’s domestic administration was century. Perhaps the vmi q ^ 

responsible for! bringing in and theological and P iX! nnS : 
enforcing the most valuable source of found happier or safer noro £ yv 
information - the inventories that had libraries, colleges a ^ a ., 5 ~ ‘ fay, 


orward r “ illtiSr wprking in the Romanesque field; West End Terrace, Winchester S022 to. be wade after 1521 for any estate 

i-valtiesi^ ^.abwtoie:than;p. Equally, it is 
* ‘ t^ Vdad of pUes of these, 

L-' 1 1 !• hitherto uniiied arid now more or less 

'9K' Md JiiaOhWMp :-~l 7 ^6li(QYi[aas general ttoit ; ; unasable. itagnating in basements in 


today! we 'can more, 

. i ■ thq.splendour of the 


idilv hporttrate as ^M suMests; thqu^i : tKo^tcflect- ^tw-. '^rery .CptplbUuos of 
inUnfesUmn the similar Infhtenfies from . Byzaritltim : English Renaissance; * which- ■ 
through. Italy;, but the connection appeared in 1956 arid has been 
-WPKWfrtW wtWeeq fome ihdnnscript-palntlrigs Issued with a new; preface and hi 

rrtft M flift nrM«r< Ann. ifiAmii . frMiw'utd ‘-'le Wu. •» .1 : 


library In the Engusn v • 

. It would be exceedingly^, 
however, to measure 
quality by the representation ^ ^ 
books alone; the . and i 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Imperial ideologue 


I, A. A. Thompson 

John M. Headley 
tw Emperor and his Chancellor: A 
3jafthe imperial chancellery 
'SrGattinara 

Iggnp. Cambridge University Press. 

or 

0521 244 44 7 

MjrturinoGattinara-. the Turin lawyer 
id humanist who rose to be Charles 
Vs Grand Chancellor, is generally 
warded as the dominant influence on 
rtepolltical and personal development 
of tw young Emperor after the death 
of his mentor, Chiftvres, in 1521, and as 
the ideologue of a divinely ordained, 
Hjbsburg world empire inspired by 
. Dante and centred on Italy. For a 
fane of such importance he has been 
itaarkably little studied, perhaps, as 
John M. Headley suggests, because 
tta universalis* man, a Piedmontese 
xiving the House of Habsburg, is not 
easily accommodated in any single 
! national pantheon. So, whereas tne 
Florentine, Machlavelii, has a splendid 
avenue named after him in Turin, the 
native, Gattinara, rates only a back 
alley. 

Professor Headley has not set out to 
ante « biography nor an analysis of 
Gattinara's political ideals, though as 
chancellor he wns responsible for the 
confection of Charles s imperial seat, 
the ordering of his titles, and the 
designation *SCCRM”, as.well as for 
orchestrating the propaganda cam- 
paign to Justify the attack on Rome in 
1527, to which Headley devotes a 
fascinating chapter. For Gattinara’s 
political priodptes, however, we must 
still rely mainly on Brandi. Headley's 
concern b, u his subtitle announces, a 
rtndy of the chancellor’s employment 
ol tus office, lo a succession of densely 
irgned Chapter! he concentrates on 
Gatti nara’s attem pt to create an • 
f suM^iW+t'toottute appropriate to . 


luSn^ Cmpire ’ G *«'nara 
aimed to reform, to rationalize to 

simplify to economize, but also to 
reshape Charles V’s administration to 
tit it tor the empire it had to govern . He 
took to Spain in 1518 (he was to spend 
eight of the next eleven years there) 
8 c *“ c ®p! ion . of the chancellorship 
moulded in the unitary. Burgundian 
tradition that combined consultative 
judicial, ns well as diplomatic func- 
tions, and he sought to superimpose 
this alien, supervisory chancellorship 
over the more splintered Castilian 
system of councils and secretaries. 

His conception of the chancellorship 
was f therefore, the administrative 
equivalent of his conception of the 
empire; the two were interdepen- 
dent. His administrative programme 
entailed chancellery supremacy, and 
that meant the dominance of Gattinara 
over the secretaries, Cobos and 
Lalemand, and of a universalist, rather 
than nationalist, pro-Italian, rather 
than pro-French, Aragonese, rather 
titan Castilian, and Erasmist, rather 
than rigorist, line on the great issues of 
the day. The animosity between 
Gattinara and Latemand that erupted 
in 1528 was not only a conflict between 
chancellor and secretary but between a 
"buonissimo italiano” and a “bon 
franjais". Gattinara stood for one 
particular view of imperial priorities 
and, as events after Pavia show, it was 
not the view that prevailed for most of 
these years. Headley emphasizes much 
more strongly than Brandi how 
insecure Gattinara’s position was and 
how uncomfortable his personal 
relationship with Charles V until the 
last two or three years of his life, 
punctuated by complaints about 
money, strikes, threats of resignation 
and last-minute reconciliations. In the 
event, the secretaries won. The 
administrative imperialism of the chan- 
cellery was defeated. The chancellor 
was too great an officer, too formal and 
too powerful. The secretaryship 
offered greater flexibility, enjoyed 
conti nuQys and, njpjs direct jajtflWct 
with the •' monarch and was less 


politically dangerous. After Gattinara 
there were no more Grand Chan- 
cellors. 

To the known sources Headley has 
wen able to add access to the 
chancellor's, frankly rather dis- 
appointing, private archives and the 
discovery of two or three crucial 
administrative memoranda, which are 
printed as appendices. He has, 
however, done less work on Castile 
than might have been expected and his 

S of early sixteenth-century 
lian administrative history is not 
always sure. There is surely no great 
problem about Alfonso de Valdds 
being both Gattinara’s secretary and 
Secretario del Emperador (p 8$); in 
1516 Cobos had been ill precisely the 
samcposition with respect toChtevres, 
and had Headley usea Quitaciones de 
P°I. le anc * earliest legajos of Estado 
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restrictions of the musket meant that 
soldiers had to stand in o long line in 
order for all of them to fire forwards 
.a( the. same time; subsequently, 
systematic fire was , achieved by 
replacing the long line by a series of 
three parallel lines, each firing in turn. 
But, as the author demonstrates, there 
were few battles in the eighteenth 
century when two opposing lines of 
infantry blasted one another in the 
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entrenched In a defensive position and 
dared the other to attack. The aim was 
to hreak the opponent’s morale. For 
this reason Frederick II concentrated 
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in Simancas, instead of reiving entirely 
on Keniston, he would nave known 
that the secretaryship of state was in 
formal existence in October 1529 
when Cobos, already described as 
“secretario del secreto” in 1523, was 
given the title officially. 

Short, technical, detailed, sug- 
gestive and expensive, this book lifts a 
comer of the veil from the conflicting 
tendencies in Charles V’s court , but we 
still need to know a lot more about the 
processes of policy-making and about 
the administrative role of (among 
others) the President of Castile, who 
was to perform many of the managerial 
functions of the chancellor set out by 
Hanneton in 1518. In particular, 
Charles V remains a shadowy figure. It 
Is not at all clear who, if anyone, was 
behind him. Gattinara wns certainly 
not the dominating influence that 
Brandi portrayed. The chancellor 
emerges as a less significant character 
than nas hitherto been believed, or 
even perhaps than the author would 
like us to believe. Professor Headley, 
willy-nilly, makes it entirely 
understandable why Gattinara’s death 


army. The invader had to besiege each 
fortress: this was no easy task, as by 
1750 “the art of fortification had far 
outstripped the science of gunnery". It 
regained for the defensive much of the 
initiative that had been lost through the 
introduction of gunpowder. But like all 
the other military innovations, siege 
Warfare involved high casualties. 
Childs unfolds the harsh realities of the 
soldier’s life: inadequate care for the 
wounded, who were often stripped and 
left to die on the field (as at Fonlenoy), 
hid) incidence of disease, conventional 
indifference; all .these factors took a 
heavy toll of tired, dirty, badly fed 
soldiers 

Towards the end of the book , Childs 
turns lo hi? second theme: the impact . 


perhaps errs a little in assuming that 
the conduct of war should sbmehow 
have been compatible with The 
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